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CHAPTER I. 

*• First Fear his hand its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid — 
And back recoiled, he knew not whV) 

E'en at the sound himself had made.'' — Collins 

« 

Little Helen sat in her long flannel night-dress, by the 
side of Miss Thusa, watching the rapid turning of her wheel, 
and the formation of the flaxen thread, as it glided out, a 
more and more attenuated filament, betwixt the dexterous 
fingers of the spinner. 

It was a blustering, windy night, and the window-panes 
rattled every now and then, as if the glass were about to 
shiver in twain, while the stars sparkled and winked coldly 
without, and the fire glowed warmdy, and crackled within. 

Helen was seated on a low stool, so near the wheel, that 
several times her short, curly hair mingled with the flax of 
the distaff, and came within a hair'jsf breadth of being twisted 
into thread. 

" Get a little farther off, child, or I'll ^sm.jm into a 
spider's web, as sure as you'fe alive,'* said Miss Thusa, 
dipping her fingers into the gourd, whioh hung at the side 
of the distaff, while at the same time she stooped down and 
moistened the fibres, by slipping them through her mouth, 
as it glided over the dwindling flax. 

Helen, wrapped in yellow flannel from head to feet, with her 
little white face peeping above, looked not unlike a pearl in 
golden setting. A muslin night-cap perched on the top of 
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14 MISS thusa's spinning-wheel. 

her head, below which her hair frisked about in defiance of 
comb or ribbon. The cheek next to the fire was of a 
burning red, the other perfectly colorless. Her eyes, which 
always looked larger and darker by night than by day, were 
fixed on Miss Thusa's face with a mixture of reverence and 
admiration, which its external lineaments did not seem to 
justify. The outline of that face was grim, and the hair, 
profusely sprinkled with the ashes of age, was combed back 
from the brow, in the fashion of the Shakers, adding much to 
the rigid expression of the features. A pair of dark^rimmcd 
spectacles bestrided her forehead midway, appearing more 
for ornament than use. Never did Nature provide a more 
convenient resting-place for twin-glasses, than the ridge of 
Miss Thusa's nose, which rose with a sudden, majestic eleva- 
tion, suggesting the idea of unexpectedness in the mind of 
the beholder. Every thing was harsh about her face, except 
the eyes, which had a soft, solemn, misty look, a look of 
prophecy, mingled with kindness and compassion, as if she 
pitied the evils her far-reaching vision beheld, but which she 
had not the power to avert. Those soft, solemn, prophetic 
eyes had the power of fascination on the imagination of the 
young Helen, and night after night she would creep to her 
side, after her mother had prepared her for bed, heard her 
little Protestant pater noster^ and left her, as she supposed, 
just ready to sink into the deep slumbers of childhood. She 
did not know the strange iiufiuence which was acting so 
powerfully on the mind of her child, or rather she did not 
seem to be aware that her child was old enough to receive 
impressions, deep and lasting as life itself. 

Miss Thusa was a relic of antiquity, bequeathed by destiny 
to the neighborhood in which she dwelt, — a lone woman, 
without a single known relative or connection. Though the title 
of Aunt 18 genfirally given to single ladies, who have passed 
the meridittn of their days, irrespective of the claims of 
consanguinity, no one di^ed to call her Aunt Thusa, so 
great was her antipathy to the name.. She had an equal 
abhorrence to being addressed as Mrs.^ an honor frequently 
bestowed on venerable spinsters. She said it did not belong 
to her, and she disdained to shine in borrowed colors. So 
she retained her virgin distinction, which she declared no 
earthly consideration would mduoe her to resign. 
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HISS thusa's spinninq-wheel. 15 

81 J e had formerly lived with a bachelor brother, a sickly 
m'usaathropbt, who had long shunned the world, and, as a 
natural consequence, was neglected by it. But when it was 
known that the invalid was growing weaker and weaker, and 
entirely dependent on the cares of his lonely sister, the 
sympathies of strangers were awakened, and forcing' their 
way into the chamber of the sick man, they administered to 
his sufferings and wants, till Miss Thusa learned to estimate, 
at its true value, the kindness she at first repelled. After 
the death of the brother, the families which composed the 
neighborhood where they dwelt, feeling compassion for her 
loneliness and sorrow, invited her to divide her time among 
them, and make their homes her own. One of her 
eccentricities (and she had more than one,) was a passion for 
spinning on a little wheel. Its monotonous hum had long 
been the music of her lonely life ] the distaff, with its 
swaddling bands of flax, the petted child of her affections, 
and the thread which she manufactured the means of her 
daily support. Wherever she went, her wheel preceded 
her, as an avant courier j after the fashion of the shields of 
ancient warriors. 

"Ah! Miss Thusa's coming— I know it by her wheel!" 
was the customary exclamation, sometimes uttered in a tone 
of vexation, but more frequently of satisfaction. She was 
so original and eccentric, had such an inexhaustible store of 
ghost stories and fairy tales, sang so many crazy old ballads, 
that children gathered round her, as a Sibylline oracle, and 
mothers, who were not troulSled with a superfluity of 
servants, were glad to welcome one to their household who 
had such a wondrous talent for amusing them, and keeping 
them still. In spito^ of all her oddities, she was respected 
for her industry and simplicity, and a certain quaint, 
old-fashioned, superstitious piety, that made a streak of 
light through her character. 

Grateful for the kindness and hospitality so liberally 
extended towards her, she never left a household without a 
gift of the most beautiful, even, fine, flaxen thread for the 
family use. Indeed the fame of her spinning spread far and 
wide, and people from adjoining towns often sent orders for 
quantities of Miss Thusa's marvelous thread. 

She was now the guest of Mrs. Gleason, the mother of 
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Helen, who always appropriated to her use a nice little room 
in a snug corner of the bouse, where she could turn her 
wheel from morning till night, and bend over her beloved 
distaff. Helen, who was too young to be sent to school by 
day, or to remain in the family sitting-room at night, as her 
mother followed the good, healthy rule of early to bed and 
early to risBy seemed thrown by fate upon Miss Thusa's 
miraculous resources for entertainment and instruction. 
Thus her imagination became preternaturally developed, 
while the germs of reason and judgment lay latent and 
unquickened. 

" Please stop spinning Miss Thusa, and tell me a story," 
said the child, venturing to put her little foot on the treadle, 
and giving the crank a sudden jerk. 

" Yes! Don't tease — ^I must smooth the flax on the distaff, 
and wet the thread on the spindle first. There — that 
will do. Come, yellow bird, jump into my lap, and say 
what you want me to tell you. Shall it be the gray 
kitten, with the big bunch of keys on its neck, that turned 
into a beauj;iful princess, or the great ogre, who killed all 
the little children he could find for breakfast and supper ?" 

" No," replied Helen, shuddering with a strange mixture 
of horror and delight. "I want to hear something you 
never told before." 

" Well — ^I will tell you the story of the worm-eaten 
traveler. It is half singing, half talking, and a powerful 
story it is. I would act it out, too, if you would sit down in 
the comer till Pve done. "Let go of me, if you want to 
hear it." 

" Please Miss Thusa," said the excited child, drawing her 
stool into the comer, and crouching herself upon it, while 
Miss Thusa rose up, and putting back her wheel, prepared 
to commence her heterogeneous performance. She often 
** acted out^^ her stories and songs, to the great admiration of 
children and the amusement of older people, but it was very 
seldom this favor was granted, without earnest and reiterated 
entreaties. It was the first time she had ever spontaneously 
offered to personate the Sibyl, whose oracles she uttered, 
and it was a proof that an unusual fit of inspiration was 
upon her. 

She was very tall and spare. When in the attitude of 
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spinning, she stooped over her distaif, she lost much of her 
original height, but the moment she pushed aside her wheel, 
her ^figure resumed its naturally erect and commanding 
position. She usually wore a dress of dark gray stu£P, with 
immense pockets, a black silk neckerchief folded over her 
shoulders, a white tamboured muslin cap, with a black ribbon 
passed two or three times round the crown. To preserve 
the purity of the muslin, and the lustre of the ribbon, she 
always wore a piece of white paper, folded up between her 
head and the muslin, making the top of the cap appear much 
more opaque than the rest. 

The worm-etxien traveler ! What an appalling, yet 
fascinating communication! Helen waited in breathless 
impatience, watching the movements of the Sibyl, with 
darkened pupils and heaving bosom. 

At length when a sudden gust of wind blew a naked bough, 
with a sound like the rattling of dry bones against the windows, 
and a falling brand scattered a shower of red sparks over 
the hearth-stone, Miss Thusa, waving the bony fingers of her 
right hand, thus began — 

^' Once there was a woman spinning by the kitchen fire, 
spinning away for dear life, all living alone, without even a 
green-eyed cat to keep her from being lonely. The coals 
were all burnt to cinders, and the shadows were all rolled 
up in black bundles in the four comers of the room. The 
woman went on spinning, singing as she spun — 

* Oh ! if I'd good company — if Pd good company. 
Oh ! how happy should I be !* " 

There was a rustling noise in the chimney as if a great 
chimney-swallow was tumbling down, and the woman stooped 
and looked up into the black flue." 

Here Miss Thusa bowed her tall form, and turned her 
beaked nose up towards the glowing chimney. Helen, 
palpitating with excitement followed her motions, expecting 
to see some horrible monster descend all grim with soot. 

" Down came a pair of broad, dusty, skeleton feet," con- 
tinued Miss Thusa, recoiling a few paces from the hearth, and 
lowering her voice till it sounded husky and unnatural, <^ right 
down the chimney, right in front of the woman, who cried out, 
while she turned her wheel round and round with her bobbin, 
*What makes your feet so big, my friend?' * Traveling 
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long journeys. Traveling long journeys,' replied tbe skeleton 
feet, and again the woman sang — 

* Oh ! if I'd g-ood comnany — if Pd good company, 
Ob ! how happy tthould I be ! * 

Rattle — rattle went something in the chimney, and down 
came a pair of little mouldering ankles. < What makes your 
ankles so small V asked the woman. < Worm-eaten, worm- 
eaten,' answered the mouldering ankles, and the wheel 
went merrily round." 

It is unnecessary to repeat the couplet which Miss TLusa 
sang between every descending horror^ in a voice which 
sounded as if it came through a fine-toothed comb, in little 
trembling wires, though it gave indescribable effect to her 
gloomy tele. 

<' In a few moments" continued Miss Xhusa, << she heard a 
shoving, pushing sound in the chimney like something 
groaning and laboring against the sides of the bricks, and 
presently a great, big, bloated body came down and set 
itself on legs that were no larger than a pipe stem. Then a 
little, scraggy neck, and, last of all, a monstrous skeleton 
head that grinned from ear to ear. <You want good 
company, and you shall have it,' said the figure, and its voice 
did sound awfully — but the woman put up her wheel and 
asked the grim thing to take a chair and make himself 
at home. 

" ' I can't stay to-night,' said he, ' I've got a journey to 
take by the moonlight. Come along and let us be company for 
each other. There is a snug little place where we can rest 
when we're tired.' " 

" Oh ! Miss Thusa, she didn't go, did she ?" interrupted 
Helen, whose eyes, which had been gradually enlarging, 
looked like two full midnight moons. 

" Hush, child, if you ask another question, I'll stop short. 
She didn't do anything else but go, and they must have been 
a pretty sight walking in the moonlight together. The lonely 
woman and the worm-eaten traveler. On they went through 
the woods and over the plains, and up hill and do^rn hill, 
over bridges made of falleii trees, and streams that had no 
bridges at all ; when at last they came to a kind of uneven 
ground, and as the moon went behind a cloud, they went 
stumbling along as if treading over hillocks of corn. 
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*< * Here it is,' cried the worm-eaten traveler, stopping on 
the brink of a deep, open grave. The moon looked forth 
from behind a cloud, and showed how awful deep it was. 
She wanted to turn back then, but the skeleton arms of the 
figure seized hold of her, and down they both went without 
ladder or rope, and no mortal ever set eyes on them more. 

* Oh ! if I'd good company — if I'd good company, 
Oh ! how happy should 1 be!' " 

It is impossible to describe the intensity with which Helen 
listened to this wild, dark legend, crouching closer and closer 
to the chimney corner, while the chillness of superstitious 
terror quenched the burning fire-rose on her cheek. 

" Was the spinnuig woman you^ Miss Thusa ?" whispered 
she, afraid of the sound of her own voice 3 << and did you see 
it with your own eyes ?" 

"Hush, foolish child!" said Miss Thusa, resuming her 
natural tone ; " ask me no questions, or I'll tell you no tales. 
'Tis time for the yellow bird to be in its nest. Hark ! I hear 
your mother calling me, and 'tis long past your bed-time. 
Come." 

And Miss Thusa, sweeping her long right arm around the 
child, bore her shrinking and resisting towards the nursery 
room. 

" Please, Miss Thusa," she pleaded, " don't leave me 
alone. Don't leave me in the dark. I'm not one bit sleepy — 
I never shall go to sleep— I'm afraid of the worm-eaten 
man." 

" I thought the child had more sense," exclaimed the 
oracle. " I didn't think she was such a little goose as this," 
continued she, depositing her between the nice warm blankets. 
" Nobody ever troubles good little girls — the holy angels take 
care of them. There, good night — shut your eyes and go to 
sleep." 

"Please don't take the light," entreated Helen, "only 
just leave it till I get to sleep ; I'll blow it out as soon as 
I'm asleep." 

" I guess you will," said Miss Thusa, *« when you get a 
chance." Then catching up the lamp, she shot out of the 
room, repeating to herself, "Poor child! She does hate 
the dark so ! That was a powerful story, to be sure. I 
shouldn't wonder if she dreamed about it. I never did see a 
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child that listens to anything as she does. It's a pleasnre to 
amuse her. Little monkey ! She really acts as if 'twas all 
true. I know that's my master piece ; tliat is the reason I'm 
so choice of it. It isn't every one that can tell a story as I 
can — ^that's certain. It's my gift — I mustn't be prond of it. 
God gives some persons one talent, and some another. We 
must all give an account of them at last. I hope 'twill never 
be said I've hid mine in a napkin." 

Such was the tenor of Miss Thusa's thoughts as she wended 
her way down stairs. Had she imagined half the misery she 
was entailing on this singularly susceptible and imaginative 
child, instead of exulting in her gifty she would have 
mourned over its influence, in dust and ashes. The fears 
which Helen expressed, and which she believed would prove 
as evanescent as they were unreal, were a grateful incense to 
her genius, which she delighted with unconscious cruelty in 
awakening. She had an insane passion for relating these 
dreadful legends, whose indulgence seemed necessary to her 
existence, and the happiness of the narrator was commensurate 
with the credulity of the auditor. Without knowing it, slie 
was a vampire, feeding on the life-blood of a young and inno- 
cent heart, and drying up the fountain of its joys. 

Helen listened till the last sound, of Miss Thusa's footsteps 
died away on the ear, then plunging deeper into the bed, 
drew the blankets over head and ears, and lay immovable as 
a snow-drift, ^th the chill dew of terror oozing from every 
pore. 

<< I'm not a good girl," said the child to herself, '< and 
God wont send tiie angels down to take care of me to-night. 
I played going to meeting with my dolls last Sunday, and 
Miss Thusa says that was breaking the commandments. I'll 
say my prayers over again, and ask God to forgive me." 

Little Helen clasped her trembling hands under the bed- 
cover, and repeated the Lord's Prayer as devoutly and 
reverentially as mortal lips could utter it, but this act of de- 
votion did not soothe her into slumber, or banish the phantom 
that flitted round her couch. Finding it impossible -to 
breathe under the bed-cover any longer, and fearing to die 
of suffocation, she slowly emerged from her burying-clothes, 
till her mouth came in contact with the cool, fresh air. She 
kept her eyes tightly closed, that she might not see the dark" 
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ness. She remembered hearing her brother, who prided 
himself upon being a great mathematician, say that if one 
counted ten, over and over again, till they were very tired, 
they would fall asleep without knowing it. She tried this 
experiment, but her heart kept time with its loud, quick 
beatings ; so loud, so quick, she sometimes mistook them for 
the skeleton foot-tramps of the traveler. She was sure she 
heard a rustling in the chimney, a clattering against the 
walls. She thought she felt a chilly breath sweep over her 
cheek. At length, unable to endure the awful oppression 
of her fears, she resolved to make a desperate attempt, and 
rush down stairs to her mother, telling her she should die if 
she remained where she was. It was horrible to go down 
alone in the darkness, it was more horrible to remain in that 
haunted room. So, gathering up all her courage, she jumped 
from the bed, and sought the door with her nervous, grasping 
hands. Her little feet turned to ice, as their naked soles 
scampered over the bare floor, but she did not mind that ; 
she found the door, opened it, and entered a long, dark pas- 
sage, leading to the stairway. Then she recollected that on 
the left of that passage there was a lumber-room, running out 
slantingly to the eaves of the house, with a low entrance into 
it, which was left without a door. This lumber-room had 
long been her especial terror. Whenever she passed it, even 
in broad daylight, it had a strange, mysterious appearance 
to her. The twilight shadows always gathered there first 
and lingered last ; she never walked by it — she always ran 
with all her speed, as if the avenger of blood were behind 
her. Now she would have flown if she could, but her long 
night dress impeded her motions, and clung adhesively round 
her ankles. Once she trod upon it, and thinking some one 
arrested her, she uttered a loud scream and sprang forward 
through the door, which chanced to be open. This door was 
directly at the head of the stairs, and it is. not at all surpris- 
ing that Helen, finding it impossible to recover her equili- 
brium, should pass over the steps in a quicker manner than 
she intended, swift as her footsteps were. Down she went, 
tumbling and bumping, till she came against the lower door 
with a force that burst it open, and in rolled a yellow flannel 
ball into the centre of the illuminated apartment. 

<< My stars !" exclaimed Mrs. Gleason, starting up from 
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the centre table, and dropping a bundle of snowy linen on 
the floor. 

<< What in the name of creation is this?" cried Mr. Glea- 
son, throwing down his book, as the yellow ball rolled 
violently against his legs. 

Louis Gleason, a boy of twelve, who was seated with the 
fingers of his left hand playing hide and seek among his 
bright elf locks, while his right danced over a slate, making 
algebra signs with marvelous rapidity, jumped up three feet 
in the air, letting his slate fall with a tremendous crash, 
and destroying many a beautiful equation. 

Mittie Gloason, a young ^1 of about nme, who was 
deep in the abstractions of grammar, and sat with her 
fore-fingers in her ears, and her head bent down to her 
book, so that all disturbing sounds might be excluded, threw 
her chair backward in the firight, and ran head first against 
Miss Thusa, who was the only one whose self-possession did 
not seem shocked by the unceremonious entrance of the little 
visitor. 

<< It's nobody in the world but little Helen," said she, 
gathering up the bundle in her arms and carrying it towards 
the blazing fire. The child, who had been only stunned, not 
injured by the fall, began to recover the use of its faculties, 
and opened its large, wild-looking eyes on the fiunily group 
we have described. 

<< She has been walking in her sleep, poor little thing," 
said her mother, pressing her cold hands in both hers. 

Helen knew that this was not the case, and she knew too, 
that it was wrong to sanction by her silence an erroneous 
impression, but she was afiraid of her father's anger if she 
confeased the truth, afiraid that he would send her back to 
the dark loom and lonely trundle-bed. She expected that 
Miss Thusa would call her a foolish child, and tell her parents 
all her terrors of the wormreaten traveler^ and she raised her 
timid eyes to her fiuse, wondering at her silence. JThere was 
somethmg in those prophetic orbs, which she could not read. 
There seemed to be a film over them, baffling her penetra- 
tion, and she looked down with a long, laboring breath. 

Miss Thusa began to feel that her legends might make a 
deeper impression than she imagined or intended. She ex- 
perienced an odd mixture of triumph and regret — triumph in 
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her power, and regret for its consequenoes. She had, too, an 
instinctiye sense that the parents of Helen would be dis- 
pleased with her, were they aware of the influence she had 
exerted, and deprive her hereafter of the most admiring audi- 
tor that ever hung on her oracular lips. She had meant no 
harm, but she was really sorry she had told that << powerful 
story" at such a late hour, and pressed the child closer in 
her arms with a tenderness deepened by self-reproach. 

<< I suspect Miss Thusa has been telling her some of her 
awful ghost stories," said Louis, laughing over the wreck of 
his slate. << I know what sent the yellow caterpillar crawl- 
ing down stairs." 

<< Crawling !" repeated his father, << I think it was leaping, 
bouncing, more like a catamount than a caterpillar." 

<< I would be ashamed to be a coward and afinud of ghosts," 
exclaimed Itfittie, with a scornful flash of her bright, black 
eyes. 

<< Miss Thusa didn't tell about ghosts," said Helen, bursting 
into a passion of teaf 3. This was true, in the letter j but not 
in the spirit — and, young as she was, she knew and felt it, 
and the wormwood of remorse gave bitterness to her tears. 
Never had she felt so wretched, so humiliated. She had 
fallen in her own estimation. Her fitther, brother and sister 
had ridiculed her and called her names — a terrible thing for 
a child. One had called her a caterpillar^ another a cato' 
mounty and a third a coward. And added to all this was a 
sudden and unutterable horror of the color of yellow, formerly 
her favorite hue. She mentally resolved never to wear that 
horrible yellow night dress, which had drawn upon her so 
many odious epithets, even though she froze to death without 
it. She would rather wear her old ones, even if ihey had 
ten thousand patches, than that bright, new, golden tinted 
garment, so late the object of her intense admiration. 

<< I declare," cried Louis, unconscious of the Spartan reso- 
lution his little sister was forming, and good naturedly seek- 
ing, to turn her tears into smiles, << I do declare, I tiiought 
Helen was a pumpkin, bursting into the room with such a 
noise, wrapped up in this yellow concern. Mother, what in 
the name of all that's tastefol, makes you clothe her by night 
in Chinese mourning ?" 

<< It was her own choice," replied Mrs. Gleason, taking 
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the weeping child m her own lap. « She saw a little girl 
dressed in this style, and thought she would be perfectly 
happy to be the possessor of such a garment. '^ 

<^ I never will put it on again as long as I live," sobbed 
Helen. « Every body laughs at it." 

<< Perhaps somebody else will have a word to say about 
it," said her mother, in a grave, gentle voice. " When I 
have taken so much pains to make it, and bind it with soft, 
bright ribbon, to please my little girl, it seems to me that it 
^ is very ungrateful in her to make such a remark as that." 
^^ Oh, mother, don't," was all Helen could utter ; and she 
made as strong a counter resolve that she would wear the 
most hideous garment, and brave the ridicule of the whole 
world, rather than expose herself to the displeasure of a mo- 
ther so kind and so indulgent. 

<^ You had better put her back in bed," said Mr. Gleason ; 
<< children acquire such bad habits by indulgence." 

Helen trembled and clung close to her mother's bosom. 
<<I fear she may again rise in her sleep and fall down 
stairs," said the more anxious mother. 

" Turn the key on the outside, till we retire ourselves," 
observed the father. 

To be locked up alone in the darkness ! Helen felt as if 
she had heard her death-warrant, and pale even to bltienesSf 
.she leaned against her mother, incapable of articulating the 
prayer that trembled on her ashy lips. 

<< Give her to me," said Miss Thusa, << I will take her up 
stairs and stay with her till you come." 

<< Oh, no, tibere is no fire in the room, and you will be 
cold. Mr. Gleason, the child is sick and faint. She has 
scarcely any pulse— and look, what a blue shade round her 
mouth. Helen, my darling, do tell me what is the matter 
with you." 

" Her eyes do look very wild," said her father, catching 
the infection of his wife's fears ; << and her temples are hot 
and throbbing. I hope she is not threatened with an inflam- 
mation of the brain." 

" Oh ! Mr. Gleason, pray don't suggest such a thought ; 
I cannot bear it ;" cried Mrs. Gleason, with quivering accents. 
They had lost one lovely child, the very counterpart of Helen, 
by that fearful disease, and she felt as if the gleaming sword 
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of the destroying angel were again waving over her house- 
hold. 

"You had hetter send for the doctor," she continued; 
« just so suddenly was our lost darling attacked." 

]V£*. Gleason started up and seized his hat, but Louis sprang 
to the door first. 

" Let me go, father — I can run the fastest." 

And those who met the excited boy running through the 
street, supposed it was a life-errand on which he was dis- 
patched. 

The doctor came — ^not the old family physician, whose 
age and experience entitled him to the most implicit confi- 
dence — ^but a youthful partner, to whom childhood was a 
mysterious and somewhat unapproachable thing. 

Of what fine, almost imperceptible links is the chain of de- 
ception formed ! Helen had no intention of acting the part of 
a dissembler when she formed the desperate resolution of leav- 
ing her lonely chamber. She expected to meet reproaches, 
perhaps punishment, but anything was preferable to the hor- 
rors of her own imagination. But when she found herself 
greeted as a sleep-walker, she had not the moral courage to 
close, by an avowal of the truth, the door of escape a mo- 
ther's gentle hand had unconsciously opened. She did not 
mean to dissemble sickness, but when her mother pleaded 
sidkness as a reason for not sending her back to the lone, 
dark chamber, she yielded to the plea, and really began to 
think herself* very ill. Her head did throb and ache, and 
her eyes burned, as if hot sand were sprinkled over the balls. 
She was not afraid of the doctor's medicine, for the last time 
he had prescribed for her, he had given her peppermint, 
dropped on white sugar, which had a very pleasing and 
palatable taste. She loved the old doctor, with his frosty 
hair and sunny smile, and lay quietly in her mother's arms, 
quite resigned to her fate, surprising as it was. But when 
she beheld a strange and youthful face bending over her, 
with a pair of penetrating, dark eyes, that looked as if they 
could read the deepest secrets of the heart, she shrank back in 
dismay, assured the mystery of her illness would all be re- 
vealed. The next glance reassured her. She was sure he would 
be kind, and not give her anything nauseous or dreadful. She 
watched his cheek, as he leaned over her, to feel her pulse, 
3 
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wondering what made such a beautiful color steal over it 
growing brighter and brighter, till it looked as if the fire had 
been glowing upon it. She did not know how very young 
he was, and this was the first time he had ever been called 
to visit a patient alone, and that she, little child as she was, 
was a very formidable object to him— considered as a being 
for whose life he might be in a measure responsible. 

<< I would give her a composing mixture," said he, gently 
releasing the slender wrist of his patient — << her brain seems 
greatly excited, but I do not apprehend anything like an in- 
flammation need be dreaded. She is very nervous^ and must 
bo kept quiet." 

Helen felt such inexpressible relief, that forgetting her 
character of an invalid, she lifted her head, and gave him 
such a radiant look of gratitude it quite startled him. 

<< See !" exclaimed Louis, ruboing his hands, ^< how 
bright she looks. The doctor's coming has made her well." 

" Don't make such a fuss, brother, I can't study," cried 
Mittie, tossing her hair impatiently from her brow. *' I don't 
believe she's any more sick than I am, she just does it to 
be petted." 

<' Mittie!" said her mother, glancing towards the young 
doctor. 

Mittie, with a sudden motion of the head peculiar to 
herself, brought the hair again over her face, till it touched 
the leaves of the book, in whose contents she seemed 
absorbed ; but she peeped at the young doctor through her 
thick, falling locks, and thought if she were sick, she would 
much rather send for him than old Doctor Sennar. 

The next morning Helen was really ill and feverish. The 
excitement of the previous evening had caused a tension of 
the brain, which justified the mother's fears. At night she 
became delirious, and raved incoherently about the worm- 
eaten traveler J the spinning-woman, and the grave-house to 
which they were bound. 

Mrs. Gleason sat on one side of her, holding her restless 
hand in hers, while Miss Thusa applied wet napkins to her 
burning temples. The mother shuddered as she listened to 
the child's wild words, and something of the truth flashed 
upon her mind. 

<<I fear," said she, raising her eyes, and fixing them 
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mildly but reproachfully on Miss Thusa's face — " you have 
been exciting my little girl's imagination in a dangerous 
manner, by relating tales of dreadful import. I know you 
have done it in kindness," added she, fearful of giving pain, 
« but Helen is different from other children, and cannot 
bear the least excitement." 

" She's always asking me to tell her stories," answered 
Miss Thusa, " and I love the dear child too well to deny her. 
There is something very uncommon about her. I never saw 
a child that would set and listen to old people as she will. 
I never did think she would live to grow up ; she wasn't 
well last night, or she wouldn't have been scared ; I noticed 
that one cheek was red as a cherry, and the other as white 
as snow — a sign the fever was in hex blood." 

Miss Thusa, like many other metaphysicians, mistook the 
effect for the cause, and thus stilled, with unconscious 
sophistry, the upbraidings of her conscience. 

Helen here tossed upon her feverish couch, and opening 
her eyes, looked wildly towards the chimney. 

" Hark ! Miss Thusa," she exclaimed, " it's coming. Don't 
you hear it clattering down the chimney ? Don't leave 
me — don't leave me in the dark — I'm afraid — ^I'm afraid." 

It was well for Miss Thusa that Mr. dleason was not 
present, to hear the ravings of his child, or his doors would 
hereafter have been barred against her. Mrs. Gleason, while 
she mourned over the consequences of her admission, would 
as soon have cut off her own right hand as she would have 
spoke!ft harshly or unkindly to the poor, lone woman. She 
warned her, however, from feeding, in this insane manner, the 
morbid imagination of her child, and gently forbid her ever 
repeating that awful story, which had made, apparently, so 
dark and deep an impression. 

" Above all things, my dear Miss Thusa," said she, 
repressing a little dry, hacking cough, that often interrupted 
her speech — " never give her any horrible idea of death. I 
know that such impressions can never be effaced — I know it 
by my own experience. The grave has ever been to me a 
gloomy subject of contemplation, though I gaase upon it with 
the lamp of faith in my hand, and the remeffitiraBce that the 
Son of God made His bed in its darkness, that lig&C'lmght ' 
be left there for me and mine." '•' 
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Miss Thnsa looked at Mrs. Gleason as she uttered these 
sentiments, and the glance of her solemn eye grew earnest as 
she gazed. Such was the usual quietnea^s and reserve of the 
speaker, she was not prepared for so much depth of thought 
and feeling. As she gazed, too, she remarked an appearance 
of emaciation and suffering ahout her face, which had hitherto 
escaped her ohservation. She recollected her as she first 
saw her, a beautiful and blooming woman, and now there 
was bloom without beauty, and brightness without beauty, 
for the color on the cheek and the gleam of the eye, made 
one wish for pallor and dimness, as less painful and less 
prophetic. 

" Yes, Miss Thusa," resumed Mrs. Gleason, after a long 
pause, '< if my child lives^ I wish her guarded most carefully 
from all gloomy influences. I know that I must soon leave 
her, for I have an hereditary malady, whose symptoms have 
lately been much aggravated. I have long since resigned 
myself to my doom, knowing that my Heavenly Father knows 
when it is best to call me home. But I cannot bear that my 
children should shrink from all I shall leave behind, my 
memory. Louis is a bold and noble boy. I fear not for bim. 
His reason even now has the strength of manhood. Mittie 
has very little sensibility or imagination ; too little of the 
first I fear to be very lovable. But perhaps it will be bet- 
ter for her in the end. Helen is all sensibility and imagina- 
tion. I tremble for her. I am haunted by a strange 
apprehension that my memory will be a ghost that she will 
seek to shun. «• Oh ! Miss Thusa, you cannot think how 
painful this idea is to me. I want her to love me when I 
am gone, to think of me as a guardian angel watching over 
and blessing her. I want her to think of me as living in 
Heaven, not mouldering away in the cold ground. Promise 
me that you will never more give her any terrible idea asso- 
ciated with death and the grave." 

Mrs. Gleason paused, and pressing her handkerchief over 
her eyes, leaned back in her chair with a deep sigh. Was 
this the quiet, practical housekeeper, who always went with 
stilly steps so noiselessly about her daily tasks that no one 
would think she was doing anything 'if it were not for the 
results? 

Was she talking of dying, who had never yet omitted one 
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household duty or one neighborly office ? Yes ! in the still- 
ness of the night, interrupted only by the delirious tnoanlngs 
of the sick child, she laid aside the mantle of reserve that 
usually enveloped her, and suffered her soul to be visible — 
for a little while . 

" I will try to remember all youVe said, and abide by it," 
said Miss Thusa, who, in her dark gray dress, and black silk 
handkerchief tied under her chin, looked something like a 
cowled friar, of " orders gray," " but when one has a gift 
it's hard to keep it back. I don't always know myself what 
I'm going to tell, but speak as I'm moved, as the Bible men 
used to do in old times. Every body has a way and a taste 
of their own, I know, and some take to one thing, and some 
to another. Now, I always did take to what some folks 
thinks dreadful things. Perhaps it^s because I've been a 
lone woman, and led a sort of spiritual life. I never took 
any pleasure in merry-making and frolicking. I'd rather go 
to a funeral than a wedding, any day, and I'd rather look at 
a shrouded corpse, than a bride tricked out in her laces and 
flowers. I know it's strange, but it's true — and there's no 
use in going against the natural grain. You can't do it. 
If I take up a newspaper, I see the deaths and murders 
before anything else. They stare one right in the face, and 
I don't see anything else." 

** What a very peculiar temperament," said Mrs. Gleason, 
thoughtfully. " Were you conscious of the same tastes 
when a child 1" 

" I can hardly remember being a child. It seems to me 
I never was one. I always had such old feelings. My 
father and mother died when I was a baby. There was 
nobody left but my brother — and — me. He was the 
strangest being that ever lived. He locked up his heart and 
kept the key, so nobody could get a peep inside. I had 
nobody to love, nobody who loved me, so I got to loving my 
spinning-wheel and my own thoughts. When brother fell 
sick and grew nervous and peevish, he didn't like the hum 
of the wheel, and I had to spin at night in the chimney 
comer, by the flash of the embers, and the company I was 
to myself the Lord only knows. I'll tell you what, Mrs. 
Gleason," added she, taking her spectacles from her forehead, 
wiping them carefully, and then putting them right on the 
3* 
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top of her bead, " God didn't mean every body to be alike. 
Some look up and some look down, bnt if they've got the 
right spirit, they're all looking after God and truth. If I 
talk of the grave more than common, it's because I know it's 
nothing but an underground passage to eternity." 

" I thank God for teaching me to look upward at last," 
cried Mrs. Gleason, and the quick, panting breath of little 
Helen was heard distinctly in the silence that followed. 
Her soul reached forward anxiously into futurity. If it 
were possible to change Miss Thusa's opinions and pecu- 
liarities into something after the similitude of her kind! 
Change Miss Thusa ! As soon might you expect to change 
the gnarled and rooted oak into the flexible and breeze- 
bowed willow. Her idiosyncrasy had been so nursed and 
strengthened by the two great influences, time and solitude, 
it spread like the banyan tree, making a dark pavilion, where 
legions of weird spirits gathered and revelled. 

Miss Thusa is one instance out of many, of a being with 
strong mind and warm heart, cheated of objects on which to 
expend the vigor of the one, or the fervor of the other. The 
energies of her character, finding no legitimate outlet, beat 
back upon herself, wearing away by continued friction the fine 
perception of ^beauty and susceptibility of true enjoyment. 
The vine that finds no support for its upward growth, 
grovels on the earth and covers it with rank, unshapely 
leaves. The mountain stream, turned back from its course, 
becomes a dark and stagnant pool. Even if the rank and 
long-neglected vine is made to twine round some sustaining 
fabric, it carries with it the dampness and the soil of the 
earth to which it has been clinging. Its tendrils are heavy, 
and have a downward tendency. 

In a few days the fever-tide subsided in the veins of 
Helen. 

" I will not take it," said she, when the young doctor 
gave her some bitter draught to swallow; " it tastes too 
bad." 

" You will take it," he replied, calmly, holding the glass 
in his hand, and fixing on her the serene darkness of his 
eyes. He did not jiress it to .her lips, or use any coercion. 
He merely looked stead&stly, yet gently into her face, 
while the deep color she had noticed the first night she 
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saw bim came slowly into his cheeks. He did not siqr 
" you mmtj^^ but " you im7/," and she felt the difference. 
She felt the singular union of gentleness and power exhi- 
bited in his countenance, and was constrained to 3deld. 
Without making farther resistance, she put forth her hand^ 
took the glass, and swallowed the potion at one draught. 

<< It wUl do you good," said he, with a grave smile, but 
he did not praise her. 

« Why didn't you tell me so before 1" she asked. 

*' You must learn to confide in your friends," he replied, 
passing his hand gently over the child's wan brow. " You 
must trust them, without asking them for reasons for what 
they do." 

Helen thought she would try to remember this, and it 
seemed easy to remember what the young doctor said, 
for the voice of Arthur Hazl'eton was very sweet and 
clear, and seemed to vibrate on the ear like a musical 
instrument. 
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CHAPTER n. 

"with biimidhed neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid bi» circling i^pirep, that on the graM 
Floated redundunt, — ^lie biinied heard the ^oiind 
OfroBtling leavei^, but minded not, at firatV— Milton. 

IlELlir reeovered, and the agitation caused by her sickness 
having subsided, everything went on apparently as it did 
before. While she was sick, Mrs. Gleason resolved that she 
would keep her as much as possible from Miss Thusa's influ- 
ence, and endeavor to counteract it by a closer, more confiding 
union with herself. But every one knows how quickly the 
resolutions, formed in the hour of danger, are forgotten in 
the moment of safety — and how difficult it is to break through 
daily habits of life. Even when the pulse beats high with 
health, and the heart glows with conscious energy, it is diffi- 
cult. How much more so, when the whole head is sick, and 
the whole spirit is faint — when the lightest duty becomes a 
burden, and rest^ nothing but rest^ is the prayer of the weary 
soul! 

The only perceptible change in the family arrangcmesBts 
was, that Miss Thusa carried her wheel at night into the 
nursery, and installed herself there as the guardian of Helen's 
slumbers. The little somnambulist, as she was supposed to be, 
required a watch, and when Miss Thusa offered to sit by the 
fire-side till the family retired to rest, Mrs. Gleason could not 
be so ungrateful as to refuse, though she ventured to reiterate 
the warning, breathed by the feverish couch of her child. 
This warning Miss Thusa endeavored to bear in mind, and 
iUumined the gloomy grandeur of her legends by some lam- 
bent rays of fancy — but they were lightning flashes playing 
about ruins, suggesting ideas of desolation and decay. 

Let it not be supposed that Helen's life was all shadow. 
Oh, no ! In proportion as she shuddered at darkness, and 
trembled before the spectres her own imagination created, 
she rejoiced in sunshine, and revelled in the bright glories 
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of creation. She waa all darbtesa or all light. There was - 
DO twilight about her. Never had a child a. more exqoisite 
' perception of the beauti^l, and as at night ihe delineated to 
herself the most awful and appalling images that iniagtoation 
can conooive, by day she beheld forms more lovely thwo ever 
visited the poet's dreaA. She conld see angela cradled on 
the glowing bosom of the eunset clonds, ang^ braiding the 
rainbow of the shy. Light to her was peoplfl^ fritii angels, 
aa darkness with phantoms. The brilliauUwiqgMbatterfiiea 
were the wigela of the flowers — the gales tliat fanned her 
cheeks the invisible angels of the trees. If Helen bad lived 
in a world all of annshine, she would have been tllp fasppiui^t 
being in the world. Moonlight, too, she loved — it seemed 
like a dream of the son. But it was only in the presence of 
others she loved it. She feared to be alone in it— it was so 
still and holy, and then it made sach deep shadows where it 
' did not shine ! Yes ! Helen would have been happy in a 
world of flunshine — but we are bom for the shadow as well as 
the ^nbeam, and they who cannot walk unfearing tfaroagh 
the gloom, as well as the brightness, are ill-fitted for the 
pilgrimage of life. 

Childhood is naturally prone to superstition and fear. 
The intensity of suffering it endures from these sources is 
beyond description. 

We remember, when a ohiid, with what ohillness of awe 
we used to listen to the wind sighing throngh the long 
branches of tb^elw trees, as they trailed against the window 
panes, for nursery legends had associated the sound with the 
moaning of ghost^, and the flapping of invisible wings. We 
remember having strange, indescribable dreams, when the 
mystery of our young existence seemed to press down upon 
us ^th the weight of iron, and fill us' with nameless horror. 
When a something seemed swelling and expanding and roll- 
ing in onr souls, like an immense, fiery globe witHn ti$, and 
yet we were carried around with it, and we felt it must for- 
ever be rolling and enlarging, and we must forever be rolling 
sloag with it. We remember having this dream nig^|fter 
night, and when we awakened, the first thought was aB^ufft 
and we thought if we went on dreaming, w-ehould fiu^ont 
what eternity meant. We were ofnud MrteU the dreani, 
from a vague fear that it was wrong, that it might be thought 
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ve vers trying to pierce into the mysteij of God, uid it wm 
nicked in a child Uina to do. 

Helen need to say, whenever she fell asleep in the dsij- 

^A^^er a grci>u tree, or on the shadj bank' of & stream, 

^^^B^n dill, llist she bad the brightest, most besutifol 

I^ ^^WE iMid she «iabad it was th.9- fashion for people to 

Vb^b; day bsioaii of night, 

. Slowly, almost imperceptibly Mrs. Gleason's strength 
I msted swqr. Slic still kept her place at the family board, 
( Imd continned Ikt l^ibora of love, biit the short, dry, hacking 
congh iHaMiBd a more hollow, deeper sonnd, and every day 
the itd^lt on ber ebeek grew brighter, as the shades of 
night oame on. Slittie heeded not the change in her mother, 
but the affectionate heart of Louis felt many a sad foreboding, 
as his subdued steps and hushed laugh plainly told. He 
was naturally joyous and gay, even to rudeneBS, always play- 
ing some good-natured bat teasing prank on his little sister, 
and making the house ring with his merriment. Now, when- 
ever that hollow cough rung in his ears, be would start as if 
a knife pierced bim, and it wonld be a long time before bis 
laugh wonld be heard again. He redoubled his filial atten- 
tions, and acarcely ever entered the house without bringing 
something which he thought would please ber taste, or be 
grateful to her feelings. 

" Mother, see what a nice string of fishes. I am sure yon 
will like these." 

" Oh ! mother, here are the sweetest flowers you ever saw. 
Do smell of them, they are bo reviving." 

The tender smile, the fond caress which rewarded these 
love-offerings were very precious to the warm-hearted boy, 
though he often ran out of the house to hide the tears they 
forced into his eyes. 

Helen knew that her mother was not well, for she now 
reclined a great deal on the sofa, and Doctor Sennar came, 
to see her every day, and sometimes the young doctor 
accomnanied bim, and when he did, he always took a great 
deal OR notice of her, and said something she could not help 
remembering. Perhaps it was the peculiar glance of his eye 
that fixed the impreaaion, aa the characters written in indeli- 
ble ink are pale and illegible till exposed to a slow and 
gentle fire. 
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" Yon ought to do all you can for your mother," said he, 
while he held her in his lap, and Doctor Sennar counted her 
mother's pulse by the ticking of his large gold watch. 

^' I am too little to do any good," answered shsi "g^g 
at her own insignificance. -j'V^ 

" You can be very still and gentle." i 

" But that isn't doing anything, is it?" =»..; i^ ,. 

<< When you are older," said the young dooto^innRl.irBl 
find it is harder to keep from doing wrong than ta^Plbntis 
right." ^ , 

Helen did not understand the full force of what bo 0ftid, 
but the saying remained in her memory. 

The next day, and the bloom of early summer was on 
the plains, and its deep, blue glory on the sky, Helen 
thought again and again what she should do for her 
mother. At length she remembered that some one had 
said that the strawberries were ripe, and that her mother 
had longed exceedingly for a dish of strawberries and 
cream. This was something that even Louis had not 
done for her, and her heart throbbed with joy and 
exultation in anticipation of the offering she could make. 

With a bright tin bucket, that shone like burnished sil- 
ver in the sunbeams, swinging on her arm, she stole out 
of the back door, and ran down a narrow lane, till she 
came to an open field, where the young corn was waving 
its silken tassels, and potato vines frolicking at its feet. 
The long, shining leaves of the young com threw off the 
sunlight like polished steel, and Helen thought she had 
never seen anything so beautiful in all her life. She 
stopped and pulled off the soft, tender, green silken 
tassels, hanging them over her ears, and twisting some in 
her hair, as if she were a mermaid, her " sea-green 
ringlets braiding." Then springing from hillock to hillock, 
she reached the end of the field, and jumped over a 
fence that skirted a meadow, along which a clear, blue 
stream glided like an azure serpent in glittering coils, 
under the shade of innumerable hickory trees. Helen 
became so enchanted with the beauty of the landscape, 
that she forgot her mother and the strawberries, forgot 
there were such things as night and darkness in the 
universe. Taking off her shoes and tying them to the 
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handle of her bucket, the went down to the edge of the 
stream, and dipping her feet in the cool water, waded 
along close to the bank, and the little wavelets curled 
round her ankles as if they loved to play with anything so 
■mooih and white. Then she saw bright specks of mica 
ihiniiig en the sand^ and she sprang out of the water to 
gathflr tlieiMi wondering if pearls and diamonds ever looked 
£alf MiMntiful. 

^How I wish strawberries grew under water," cried 
Helen, saddenly recollecting her filial mission. <<How I 
wish they did not grow under the long grass !" 

The light faded from her face, and the dimness of fear 
came over it. She had an unutterable dread of snakes, for 
they were the heroes of some of Miss Thusa's awful legends, 
and she knew they lurked in the long grass, and were said 
to be especially fond of strawberries. Strange, in her eager 
desire to do something for her mother, she had forgotten the 
ambushed foe she most dreaded by day — ^now she wondered 
she had jdared to think of coming. 

** I will go back," thought she ; " I dare not jump over 
that fence -and wade about in graiss as high as my head." 

**You must do all you can for your mother," echoed in 
clear, silver accents in her memory ; <^ Louis will gather 
them if I do not," continued she, " and she will never know 
how much I love her. All little children pick strawberries 
for themselves, and I never heard of one being bitten by a 
snake. If I pick them for my mother instead of myself, I 
don't believe God will let them hurt me." 

While thus meditating, she had reached the fence, and 
stepping on the lower rails, she peeped over into the deep, 
green patch. As the wind waved the grass to and fro, she 
caught glimpses of the reddening berries, and her cheeks 
glowed with excitoment. They were so thick, and looked so 
rich and delicious ! She would keep very near the fence, 
and if a snake should crawl near her, she could get upon 
the topmost rails, and it could not reach her there. One 
jump, and the struggle was over. She plunged in a sea of 
verdure, while the strawberries glowed like coral beneath. 
They hung in large, thick clusters, touching each other, so 
that it would be an easy thing to fill her bucket before the sun - 
went down. She would not pick the whole clusters, because 
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some were green still, and she had heard her mother say, 
that it was a waste of God's bounty, and a robbery of those 
who came afterwards, to pluck and destroy unripe fruit. 
Several times she started, thinking she heard a rustling in 
the leaves, but it was only the wind whispering to them as it 
passed. She stained her cheeks and the palms of her hands 
with the crimson juice, thinking it would maka her mother 
smile, resolving to look at herself in the wate- Mi die re- 
turned. 

Her bucket, which was standing quietly on the ground, 
was almost full ; she was stooping down, with her sun-bonnet 
pushed back from her glowing face, to secure the largest 
and best berries which she had yet seen, when she did hear 
a rustling in the grass very near, and looking round, there 
was a large, long snake, winding slowly, carefully towards 
the bucket, with little gleaming eyes, that looked like burn- 
ing glass set in emerald. It seemed to glow with all the 
colors of the rainbow, so radiant it was in yellow, green and 
gold, striped with the blackest jet. For one moment, Helen 
stood stupefied with terror, fascinated by the terrible beauty 
of the object on which she was gazing. Then giving a loud, 
shrill shriek, she bounded to the fence, climbed over it, and 
jumped to the ground with a momentum so violent that she 
fell and rolled several paces on the earth. Something cold 
twined round her feet and ankles. With a gasp of despair, 
Helen gave herself up for lost, assured she was in the coils 
of the snake, and that its venom was penetrating through 
her whole frame. 

" I shall die," thought she, " and mother will never know 
how I came here alone to gather strawberries, that she might 
eat and be well." 

As she felt no sting, no pain, and the snake lay perfectly 
still, she ventured to steal a glance at her feet, and saw that 
it was a piece of a vine that she had caught in her flight, 
and which her fears had converted into the embrace of an 
adder. Springing up with the velocity of lightning, she 
darted along, regardless of the beauty of the stream, in 
whose limpid waters she had thought to behold her crimson- 
stained cheeks. She ran on, panting, glowing — the perspi- 
ration, hot as drops of molten lead, streaming down hftt ^^<^<^^ 
looking furtively back, every now aiii Vlti^ii, \jci %^fe >i '^^ 
4 
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gorgeous creature, with glittering coils and burning eyes 
were not gliding at her heels. At length, blinded and di^zy 
from the speed with which she had run, she fell against an 
opposing body just at the entrance of the lane. 

^^ Why, Helen, what is the matter V exclaimed a well- 
known TOJoe, and she knew she was safe. It was the young 
doctor^ who loved to walk on the banks of that beautiM 
stream, when the shadows of the tall hickories lengthened on 
the grass. 

Helen was too breathless to speak, but he knew, by her 
clinging hold, that she sought protection from some real or 
imaginary danger. While he pitied her evident fright, he 
could not help smiling at her grotesque appearance. The 
perspiration, dripping from her forehead, had made channels 
through the crimson dye on her cheeks, and her chin, which 
had been buried in the ground when she fell, was all covered 
with mud. Her frock was soiled and torn, her bonnet 
twisted so that the strings hung dangling over her shoulder. 
A more forlorn, wild-looking little figure, can scarcely be 
imagined, and it is not strange that the young doctor found 
it difficult to suppress a laugh. 

" And so you left your strawberries behind," said he, after 
hearing the history of her fright and flight. << It seems to me 
I would not have treated the snake so daintily. Suppose 
we go back and cheat him of his nice supper, after all." 

" Oh ! no — ^no — ^no," exclaimed Helen, emphatically. " I 
wouldn't go for all the strawberries in the whole world." 

" Not when they would do your sick mother good ?" said 
he, gravely. 

" But the snake !" cried she, with a shudder. . 

" It is perfectly harmless. If you took it in your hand 
and played with it, it would not hurt you. Those beautifril, 
bright-striped creatures have no venom in them. Come, let 
us step down to the edge of the stream and wash the stains 
from your face and hands, and then you shall show me where 
your strawberries are waiting for us in the long grass." 

He took her hand and attempted to draw her along, but 
she resisted with astonishing strength, planting her back 
against the railing that divided the lane from the corn-field. 

" Helen, you will come with me," said he, in the same 
tone, and with the same magnetic glance, with which he had 
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once before snbdued her. She remained still a few moments, 
then the rigid muscles began to relax, and hanging down her ' 
head, she sobbed aloud. 

" You will come," repeated he, leading her gently along 
towards the bank of the stream, " because you know I would 
not lead you into danger, and because if you do not try to 
conquer such fears, they will make you very unhappy through 
life. Don't you wish t^ be useful and do good to others, 
when you grow older ?" 

« Oh, yes," replied Helen, with animation — " but,*' added 
she, despondingly, " I never shall." 

" It depends upon yourself," replied her friend ; " some 
of the greatest men that ever lived, were once timid little 
children. They made themselves great by overcoming their 
fears, by having a strong will." 

They were now close to the water, which, just where they 
stood, was as still and smooth as glass. Helen saw herself 
in the clear, blue mirror, and laughed aloud — then she 
blushed to think how strange and ugly she looked. Eagerly 
scooping up the water in the hollow of her hand, she bathed 
her face, and removed the disfiguring stains. 

" You have no napkin," said the young doctor, taking a 
snowy linen handkerchief from his pocket, which emitted a 
sweet, faint, rose-like perfume. " Will this do ?" 

He wiped her face, which looked fairer than ever after the 
ablution, and then first one and then the other of her trem- 
bling hands, for they still trembled from nervous agitation. 

" How kind, how good he is !" thought Helen, as his hand 
passed gently over her brow, smoothing back the moist and 
tangled hair, then glided against her cheek, while he 
arranged the twisted bonnet and untied the dangling strings, 
which had tightened into a hard and obstinate knot. <^ I 
wonder what makes him so kind and good to me ?" 

When they came to the fence, surrounding the strawberry- 
field, Helen's steps involuntarily grew slower, and she hung 
back heavily on the hand of her companion. Her old fears 
came rushing over her, drowning her new-bom courage. 

Arthur laid his hand on the top rail, and vaulted over as 
lightly as a bird, then held out his arms towards her. 

" Climb, and I will catch you," said he, with an encou- 
raging smile. Poor little Helen felt constrained to obey him, 
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though she turned white as snow — and when he took her in 
his arms, he felt her heart beating and fluttering like the 
wings of a caged humming-bird. 

" Ah, I see the silver bucket," he cried, " all filled with 
strawberries. The enemy is fled -, the coast is clear." 

Ue still held her in his arms, while he stooped and lifted 
the bucket, then again vaulted over the fence, as if no bur- 
den uupedcd his movements. 

" You are safe," said he, " and yOu can now gladden your 
mother's heart by this sweet offering. Are you sorry you 
came ?" 

" Oh ! no," she replied, " I feel happy now." She insisted 
upon his eating part of the strawberries, but he refused, and 
as they walked home, he gathered green leaves and flowers, 
and made a garland round them. 

<< What makes you so good to me ?" she exclaimed, with an 
irresistible impulse, looking gratefully in his face. 

" Because I like you," he replied ; " you remind me, too, 
of a dear little sister of mine, whom I love very tenderly. 
Poor unfortunate Alice ! Your lot is happier than hers." 

^* What makes me happier ?" asked Helen, thinking that 
one who had so kind a brother ought to be happy. 

" She is blind," he. replied, " she never saw one ray of 
light." 

" Oh ! how dreadful!" cried Helen, " to live all the time 
in the dark ! Oh ! I should be afraid to live at all !" 

" I said you were happier, Helen ; but I recall my words. 
She is not afraid, though all the time midnight shadows sur- 
round her. A sweet smile usually rests upon her face, and 
her step is light and springy as the grasshopper's leap." 

<< But it must be so dreadful to be blind !" repeated Helen, 
« How I do pity her !" 

<< It is a great misfortune, one of the greatest that can be 
inflicted upon a human being — ^but she does not murmur. 
She confides in the love of those around her, and feels as if 
their eyes were her own. Were I to ask her to walk over 
burning coals, she would put her hand in mine, to lead her, 
so entire is her trust, so undoubting is her faith." 

« How I wish I could be like her!" said Helen, in a tone 
of deep humility. 

<< You are like her at this moment, for you have gone 
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where you believed great danger was lurking, trusting in my 
promise of protection and safety, — trusting in me, who am 
almost a stranger to you." 

Helen's heart glowed within her at his approving words, 
and she rejoiced more than ever that she had obeyed his 
will. Her sympathies were painfully awakened for the blind 
child, and she asked him a thousand questions, which he 
answered with unwearied patience. She repeated over and 
over again the sweet name of Alice, and wished it were hers, 
instead of Helen. 

At the great double gate, that opened into the wood-yard, 
Arthur left her, and she hastened on, proud of the victory 
she had obtained over herself. Mittie was standing in the 
back door ; as Helen came up the steps, she pointed in deri- 
sion at her soiled and disordered dress. 

" I couldn't help it," said Helen, trying to pass her, " I 
fell down." 

" Oh ! what nice strawberries !" exclaimed Mittie, " and 
so many of them. Give me some." 

" Don't touch them, Mittie — they are for mother," cried 
Helen, spreading her hand over the top of the bucket, as 
Mittie seized the handle and jerked it towards her. 

" You little, stingy thing, I vrill have some," cried Mittie, 
plunging her hand in the midst of them, while the sweet wild 
flowers which Arthur's hand had scattered over them, and 
the shining leaves with which he had bordered them, all fell 
on the steps. Helen felt as if scalding water wer6 pouring 
into her veins, and in her passion she lifted her hand to 
strike her, when a hollow cough, issuing from her mother's 
room, arrested her. She remembered, too, what the young 
doctor had said, "that it was harder to keep from doing 
wrong, than to do what was right." 

" If he saw me strike Mittie, he would think it wrong," 
thought she, " though if he knew how bad she treats me, 
he'd say 'twas hard to keep from it." 

Kneeling on one knee, she picked up the scattered flowers, 
and on every flower a dew drop fell, and sparkled on its 
petals. 

They had a witness of whom they were not aware. The 
tall, gray figure of Miss Thusa, appeared in the opposite 
door, at the moment of Mittie's rude and greedy act. The 
4* 
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meekness of Helen exasperated her still more against the 
offender, and striding across the passage, she seized Mittie 
bj the arm, and swung her completely on one side. 

<< Let me alone, old Madam Thusa," exclaimed Mittie, 
<<I'm not going to mind you. That I'm not. You always 
take her part against me. Every body does — ^that makes 
me hate her." 

<< For shame ! for shame !" cried the tall monitor, << to 
talk so of your little sister. You're like the girl in the 
fairy tale, who was so spiteful that every time she spoke, 
toads and vipers crawled out of her mouth. Helen, I'll tell 
you that story to-night, before you go to sleep." 

Helen could have told her that she would rather not hear 
any thing of vipers that night, but she feared Miss Thusa 
would be displeased and think her ungrateful. Notwith- 
standing Mittie's unkindness and violence of temper, she 
did not like to have such dreadful ideas associated with 
her. When, however, she heard the whole story, at the 
usual witching hour, she felt the same fascination which had 
so often enthralled her. As it was summer, the blazing fire 
no longer illuminated the hearth, but a little lamp, whose 
rays flickered in the wind that faintly murmured in ^e chim- 
ney. Miss Thusa sat spinning by the open window, in the 
light of the solemn stars, and as she waxed more and more 
eloquent, she seemed to derive inspiration from their beams. 
She could see one twinkling all the time in the little gourd 
of water, swinging from her distaff, and in spite of her 
preference for the dark and the dreadful, she could not help 
stopping her wheel, to admire the trembling beauty of that 
solitary star. 
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CHAPTER m. 

" Pale as the corse o*er which she leaned, 

As cold, with stifling breath, 
Her spirit sunk before the might| 

The majesty of death.'' 

" A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew-~ 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore for learning was in fault." 

Croidsmith* 

The darkened room, the stilly tread, the muffled knocker 
and slowly closing door, announced the presence of that 
kingly guest, who presides over the empire of terror and the 
grave. The long-expected hour was arrived, and Mrs. 
Gleason lay supported by pillows, whose soft down would 
never more sink under the pressure of her weary head. The 
wasting fires of consumption had burned and burned, till 
nothing but the ashes of life were left, save a few smoulder- 
ing embers, from which flashed occasionally a transient spark. 
Mr. Gleason sat at the bed's head, with that grave, stern, 
yet bitter grief on his countenance which bids defiance to 
tears. She had been a gentle and devoted wife, and her 
quiet, home-bom virtues, not always fully appreciated, rose 
before his remembrance, like the angels in efacob's dream, 
climbing up to Heaven. Louis stood behind him, his head 
bowed upon his shoulder, sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Helen was nestled in her father's arms, with the most pro- 
found and unutterable expression of grief and awe and dread, 
on her young face. She was told that her mother was dying, 
going away from her, never to return, and the anguish this 
conviction imparted would have found vent in shrieks, had 
not the awe with which she beheld the cold, gray shadows of 
death, slowly, solemnly rolling over the face she loved best 
on earth, the face which had always seemed to her the per- 
fection of mortal beauty, paralysed her tongue, and frozen 
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the fountain of her tears. Mittie stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking at her mother through the opening of the cur- 
tain, partly veiled by the long, white fringe that hung 
heavily from the folds, and which the wind blew to and fro, 
with something like the sweep of the willow. The windows 
were all open to admit the air to the faintly heaving lungs 
of the sufferer, and gradually one curtain after another was 
lifted, as the struggle for breath and air increased, and the 
light of departing day streamed in on the sunken and altered 
features it was never more to illuminate. Mittie was awe 
struck, but she manifested no tenderness or sensibility. It 
was astonishing how so young a child could see any one die, and 
above all a mother — a mother, so kind and affectionate, with 
BO little emotion. She was far more oppressed by the reali- 
zation of her own mortality, for the first time pressed home 
upon her, than by her impending bereavement. What were 
the feelings of that speechless, expiring, but fully conscious 
mother, as she gazed earnestly, wistfully, thrillingly on the 
group that surrounded her ? There was the husband, whom 
she had so much loved, he, who often, when weary with 
business, and perplexed with anxiety, had seemed careless^ 
and indifferent, but who, as life waned away, had shown the 
tenderness of love's early day, and who she knew would 
mourn her deeply and long. There was her noble, handsome, 
warm-hearted, high-souled boy — the object of her pride, as 
well as her affection — he, who had never willfully given her 
a moment's pain — and though his irrepressive sighs and 
suffocating sobs she would have hushed, at the expense of all 
that remained of life to her — there was still a music in them 
to her dying ear, that told of love that would not forget, 
that would twine in perennial garlands round her grave. 
Poor little Helen, as she looked at her pale, agonized face, 
and saw the terror imprinted there, she remembered what she 
had once said to Miss Thusa, of being after death an object 
of terror to her child, and she felt a sting that no language 
could express. She longed to stretch out her feeble arms, 
to fold them round this child of her prayers and fears, to 
carry her with her down the dark valley her feet were tread- 
ing, to save her from trials a nature like hers was so ill-fitted 
to sustain. She looked from her to Mittie, the cold, insen- 
sible Mittie, whose large, black eyes, serious, but not sad. 
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were riveted upon her through the white fringe of the cur- 
tain, and another sting sharper still went through her 
heart. 

« Oh ! my child," she would have said, could her thoughts 
have found utterance, " forget me if you will — mourn not 
for me, the mother who bore you — but be kind, be loving to 
your little sister, more young and helpless than yourself. 
You are strong and fearless — she is a timid, trembling, cling- 
ing dove. Oh ! be gentle to her, for my sake, gentle as I 
have ever been to you. And you, too, my child, the time 
will come when you will /eeZ, when your heart will awake 
from its sleep — and if you only feel for yourself, you will be 
wretched." 

" Why art thou cast down, oh ! my soul ? and why art 
thou disquieted within me?" were the meditations of the 
dying woman, when turning from earth, she raised her soul 
on high. " I leave my children in the hands of a heavenly 
Father, as well as a mighty God — ^in the care of Him who 
died that man might live forevermore." 

But there was one present at this scene, who seemed a 
priestess presiding over some mystic rite. It was Miss 
Thusa. Notwithstanding the real kindness of her heart, she 
felt a strange and intense delight in witnessing the last 
struggle between vitality and death, in gazing on the marble, 
soulless features, from which life had departed, and com- 
posing the icy limbs for the garniture of the grave. She 
would have averted su£fering and death, if she could, from 
all, but since every son and daughter of Adam were doomed 
to bear them, she wanted the privilege of beholding the con- 
flict, and gazing on the ruins. She would sit up night after 
night, regardless of fatigue, to watch by the pillow of sick- 
ness and pain, and yet she felt an unaccountable sensation 
of disappointment when her cares were crowned with success, 
and the hour of danger was over. She would have climbed 
mountains, if it were required, to carry water to dash on a 
burning dwelling, yet wished at the same time to see the 
flames grow redder and broader, and more destructive. She 
would have liked to live near the smoke and fire of battle, 
so that she might wander in contemplation among the un- 
buried slain. 

The sun went down, but the sun of life still lingered on 
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the verge of the horizon. The dimness of twilight mingled 
with the shadows of death. « 

<< Take me out," cried Helen, struggling to be released 
from her father's arms. << Oh ! take me from here. It 
don't seem mother that I see." 

"Hush — hush," said Mr. Oleason, sternly, <*you disturb 
her last moments." But Helen, whose feelings were 
wrought up to a pitch which made stillness impossible, and 
restraint agonizing, darted from between her father's knees 
and rushed into the passage. But how dim and lonely it 
was ! How melancholy the cat looked, waitmg near the 
door, with its calm, green eyes turned towards the chamber 
where its gentle mistress lay! It rubbed its white, silky 
sides against Helen, purring solemnly and musically, but 
Helen recollected many a frightful tale of cats, related by 
Miss Thusa, and recoiled from the contact. She longed to 
escape from herself, to escape from a world so dark and 
gloomy. Her mother was going, and why should she stay 
behind? Going! yet lying so still and almost breathless 
there ! She had been told that the angels came down and 
carried away the souls of the good, but she looked in vain 
for the track of their silvery wings. One streak of golden 
ruddiness severed the gray of twilight, but it resembled more 
a fiery bar, closing the gates of heaven, than a radiant open- 
ing to the spirit-land. While she stood pale and trembling, 
with her hand on the latch of the door, afraid to stay where 
she was, afraid to return and confront the mystery of death, 
the gate opened, and Arthur Hazleton came up the steps. 
He had been there a short time before, and went away fbr 
something which it was thought might possibly administer 
relief. He held out his hand, and Helen clung to it as if it 
had the power of salvation. He read what was passing in 
the mind of the child, and pitied her. He did not try to 
reason with her at that moment, for he saw it would be in 
vain, but drawing her kindly towards him, he told her he 
was sorry for her. His words, like " flaky snow in the day 
of the sun," melted as they fell and sunk into her heart, and 
she began to weep. He knew that her mother could not 
live long, and wishing to withdraw her from a scene which 
might give a shock from which her nerves would long 
vibrate, he committed her to the care of a neighbor, who 
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took her to her own home. Mrs. Gleason died at midnight, 
while Helen lay in a deep sleep, unoonscioos of the deeper 
slumbers that wrapped the dead. 

And now a terrible trial awaited her. She had never 
looked on the face of death, and she shrunk from the thought 
with a dread which no language can express. When her 
father, sad and silent, with knit brow and quivering lip, led 
her to the chamber where her mother lay, she resisted his 
guidance, and declared she would never, never go in there. 
It would have been well to have yielded to her wild plead- 
ings, her tears and cries. It would have been well to have 
waited till reason was stronger and more capable of grappling 
with terror, before forcing her to read the first awful lesson 
of mortality. But Mr. Gleason thought it his duty to re- 
quire of her this act of filial reverence, an act he would 
have deemed it sacrilegious to omit. He was astonished, 
grieved, angry at her resistance, and in his excitement he 
used some harsh and bitter words* 

Finding persuasions and threats in vain, he summoned 
Miss Thusa, telling her he gave into her charge an unnatural, 
rebellious child, with whose strange temper he was then too 
weak to contend. It was a pity he summoned such an 
assistant, for Miss Thusa thought it impious as well as 
unnatural,- and she had bound herself too by a sacred 
promise, liiat she would not suffer Helen to fear in death 
the mother whom in life she had so dearly loved. Helen, 
when she looked into those stUl, commanding eyes, felt that 
her doom was sealed, and that she need struggle no more. 
In despair, rather than submission, she yielded, if it can be 
called yielding, to su£fer herself to be dragged into a room, 
which she never entered afterwards without dread. 

The first glance at the interior of the chamber, struck a 
chill through her heart. It was so still, so chill, so dim, yet 
so white. The curtains of white muslin fell in long, slum- 
berous folds down to the floor, their fringes resting lifelessly 
on the carpet. The tables and chairs were all covered with 
white linen, and something shrouded in white was stretched 
out on a table in the centre of the room. The sheet which 
covered it flapped a moment as the door opened, and then 
hung motionless. The outline of a human form beneath was 
visible, and when Miss Thusa lifted her in her arms and 
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carried her to the spot, Helen was conscions of an awfal 
curiosity growing up within her that was stronger than her 
terrors. Her breath came quick and short, a film came over 
her eyes, and cold drops of sweat stood upon her forehead, 
yet she would not now have left the room without penetrating 
into the mystery of death. Miss Thusa laid her hand upon 
the sheet and turned it back from the pale and ghastly face, 
on whose brow the mysterious signet of everlasting rest was 
set. Still, immovable, solemn, placid — it lay beneath the 
gaze, with shrouded eye, and cheek like concave marble, and 
hueless, waxen lips. What depth, what grandeur, what 
duration in that repose ! What inexpressible sadness, yet 
what sublime tranquillity ! Helen held her breath, bending 
slowly, lower and lower, as if drawn down by a mighty, 
irresistible power, till her cheek almost touched the clay-cold 
cheek over which she leaned. Then Miss Thusa folded back 
the sheet still farther, and exposed the shrouded form, which 
she had so carefully prepared for its last dread espousals. 
The fragrance of white roses and geranium leaves profusely 
scattered over the body, mingled with the cold odor of moi^ 
tality, and filled the room with a deadly, sickening perfume.- 
White roses were placed in the still, white, emaciated hands, 
and lay all wilted on the unbreathing bosom. 

All at once a revulsion took place in the breast of Helen. 
It mocked her — that silent, rigid, moveless form. She felt 
so cold, so deadly cold in its presence, it seemed as if all the 
warmth of life went out within her. She began to realize 
the desolation, the loneliness of the future. The cry of 
orphanage came wailing up from the depths of her heart, and 
bursting from her lips in a loud piercing shriek, she sprang 
forward and fell perfectly insensible on the bosom of the 
dead. 

^^ I wish I had not forced her to go in," exclaimed the 
father, as he hung with remorseful anguish over the child. 
" Great Heaven ! must I lose all I hold dear at oncet" 

<^No, no," cried Miss Thusa, making use of the most 
powerful restoratives as she spoke, ^* it will not hurt her. 
She is coming to already. It's a lesson she must learn, and 
the sooner the better. She's got to be hardened — and if we 
don't begin to do it the Lord Almighty will. I remember 
the saying of an old lady, and she was a powerful wise wo- 
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man, tb^it thej who refused to look at a corpse, would sec 
their own every night in the glass." 

" Repeat not such shocking sayings before the child," 
cried Mr. Gleason. "I fear she has heard too mahy al- 
ready." 

Ah, yes ! she had heard too many. The warning came too 
late. 

She was restored to animation and — to memory. Her 
father, now trembling for her health, and feeling his affec- 
tion and tenderness increase in consequence of a sensibility 
so remarkable, forbid every one to allude to her mother be- 
fore her, and kept out of her sight as far as possible the 
mournful paraphernalia of the grave. But a cold presence 
haunted her, and long after the mother was laid in the bosom 
of earth, it would come like a sudden cloud over the sun, 
chilling the warmth of childhood. 

She had never yet been sent to school. Her extreme 
timidity had induced her mother to teach her at home the 
rudiments of education. She had thus been a kind of 
amateur scholar, studying pictures more than any thing else, 
and never confined to any particular hours or lessons. About 
six months after her mother's death, her father thought it best 
she should be placed under regular instruction, and she was 
sent with Mittie to the village school. If she could only 
have gone with Louis — ^Louis, so brave, yet tender, so manly, 
yet so gentle, how much happier she would have been! 
But Louis went to the large academy, where he studied 
Greek and Latin and Conic Sections, &c., where none but 
boys were, admitted. The teacher of the village school was 
a gentleman who had an equal number of little boys and 
girls under his charge. In summer the institution was un- 
der the jurisdiction of a lady — in autumn and winter the 
Salic law had full sway, and man reigned supreme on the 
pedagogical throne. It was in winter that Helen entered 
what was to her a new world. 

The little, delicate, pensive looking child, clad in deep 
mourning, attracted universal interest. The children gathered 
round her and examined her as they would a wax doll. 
There was something about her so different from themselves, 
so different from every body else they had seen, that they 
looked upon her as a natural curiosity. 
5 
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" What big eyes she's got !" cried a little creature, vhose 
eyes were scarcely larger than pin-holes, putting her round, 
fat face close to Helen's pale one, and peering under her long 
lashes. 

" Hush I" said another, whose nickname was Cherry- 
cheeks, so bright and ruddy was her bloom. *' She's a 
thousand times prettier than you, you little no eyed thing ! 
But what makes her so pale and thin ? I wonder — and what 
makes her look so scared ?" 

'' It is because her mother is dead," said an orphan 
child, taking Helen's hand in one of hers, passing the other 
softly over her smooth hair, 

*' Mittie has lost her mother too," replied Cherry-cheeks, 
" and she isn't pale nor thin." 

" Mittie don't care," exclaimed several voices at once, 
<< only let her have the head of the class, and she wont mind 
what becomes of the rest of the world." 

A scornful glance over her shoulder was all the notice 
Mittie deigned to take of this acknowledgment of her eagle 
ambition. Conscious that she was the favorite of the teacher, 
she disdained to cultivate the love and good-will of her com- 
panions. With a keen, bright intelligence, and remarkable 
retentiveness of memory, she mastered her studies with sur- 
prising quickness, and distanced all her competitors. Had 
she been amiable, her young classmates would have been 
proud of the honors she acquired, for it is easy to yield the 
palm to one always in the ascendant, but she looked down 
with contempt on those of inferior attainments, and claimed 
as a right the homage they would have spontaneously 
offered. 

Mr..Hightower, or as he was called Master High-tower, 
was worthy of his commanding name, for he was at least six 
feet and three inches in height, and of proportional magnitude. 
It would have looked more in keeping to see him at the head 
of an embattled host rather than exercising dominion over 
the little rudiments of humanity arranged around him. His 
hair was thick and bushy, and he had a habit of combing it 
with his fingers very suddenly, and making it stand up like 
military plumes all over his head. His features, though 
heavily moulded, had no harsh lines. Their predominant 
expression was good nature, a kind of elephantine docility. 
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which neutralized the awe inspired by his immense size. On 
his inauguration morning, when the children beheld him 
marching slowly through the rows of benches on which they 
were seated, with a long, black ruler under his arm, and 
enthrone himself behind a tall, green-covered desk, they 
crouched together and trembled as the frogs did. when King 
Log plunged in their midst. Though his good-humored coun- 
tenance dispersed their terror, they found he was far from pos- 
sessing the inaction of the wooden monarch, and that no one 
could resist his authority with impunity. He could scold, 
and then his voice thundered and reverberated in the ears 
of the pale delinquent in such a storm-peal as was never 
heard before — and he could chastise the obstinate offender, 
when reason could not control, most tremendously. That 
long, black ruler — what a wand it was ! Whenever he was 
about to use it as an instrument of punishment, he had a 
peculiar way of handling it, which soon taught thdm to 
tremble. He would feel the whole length of it very slowly 
and carefully as if it were the edge of a razor — then raise it 
parallel with the eyes, and closing one, looked at it steadily 
with the other. Then lifting it suddenly above his head, he 
would extend his broad, left palm, and give himself a blow 
that WfNj^d make them all start from their seats. Of all 
crimes or vices, none excited his indignation so much as 
laziness. It was with him the unpardonable sin. There . 
was toleration, forgiveness for every one but the sluggard. 
He said Solomon's description of the slothful should be writ- 
ten in letters of gold on the walls of the understanding. 
He explained it to them as a metaphor, and made them to 
understand that the field of the sluggard, overgrown with 
thorns and nettles, was only an image of the neglected and 
uncultivated mind. 9e gave them Doctor Watts' versifica- 
tion of it to oommiMo memory, and repeated it with them 
in concert. It is not strange that Mittie, who never came to 
him with a neglected or imperfect lesson, should be a great 
favorite with him, and that ho should make her the star 
pupil of the school. 

^JUttie was not afraid of being eclipsed by Helen, in the 
new sphere on which she had entered. At home the latter 
was more petted and caressed, the object of deeper tender- 
ness, but there she reigned supreme, and the pet of the 
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household would find herself nothing more than a cipher 
She was mistaken. It was impossible to look upon Helen 
without interest, and Master Hightower seemed especially 
drawn towards her. lie bent down till he overshadowed her 
with his loftiness, then smiling at the quick withdrawal of 
her soft, wild, shy glances, he took her up in his lap as if 
ishe were a plaything, sent for his amusement. 

Mittie was not pleased at this, for though she thought 
herself entirely too much of a woman to be treated with such 
endearing familiarity, she could not bear to see such caresses 
bestowed on another. 

" I wonder," she said to herself, with a darkening counte- 
nance, " I wonder what any one can see in such a little 
goose as Helen, to take on about ? Little simpleton ! she's 
afraid of her own shadow! Never mind! wait awhile! 
When he finds out how lazy she is, he'll put her on a lower, 
harder seat than his lap." 

It was true that Helen soon lost cast with the uncompro- 
mising enemy of idleness. She had fallen into a habit of reverie, 
which made it impossible for her to SiX her mind on a given 
lesson. Her imagination had acquired so much more strength 
than her other faculties, that she could not convert the 
monarch into the vassal. She would try to memorize the page 
before her, and resolutely set herself to the task, but the wing 
of a snow-bird fluttering by the window, or the buzzing of a 
fly round the warm stove, would distract her attention and 
call up trains of thought as wild as irrelevant. Sometimes 
she would bend down her head, and press both hands upon 
it, to keep it in an obedient position ; but all in vain ! — her 
vagrant imagination would wander far-away to the confines 
of the spirit-land. 

Master Hightower coaxed, reasoned with her, scolded, 
threatened, did every thing but punish. He could not have 
the heart to apply the black ruler to that little delicate hand. 
He could not give a blow to one who looked up in his face 
with such soft, deprecating, fearful eyes — but he grew vexed 
with the child, and feeling of the edge of his ruler half-a- 
dozen times, declared he did not know what to do with her. 

One night Mittie lingered behind the rest, and told him 
that if he would shut up Helen somewhere alone, in the darky 
he would have no more trouble with her ; that her father 
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had said that it was the only way to make her study. It was 
true that Mr. Gleason had remarked, in a jesting way, when 
told of Helen's neglect of her lessons, that he must get Mr. 
Hightower to have a dark closet made, and he would have 
no more trouble ; but he never intended such a cruelty to be 
inflicted on his child. This Mittie well knew, but as she 
had no sympathy with her sister's fears, she had no compas- 
sion for the sufferings they caused. She thought she 
deserved punishment, and felt a malicious pleasure in antici- 
pating its infliction. 

Master Hightower had no dark closet, but there was room 
enough in his high, dark, capacious desk, for a larger body 
than the slender, delicate Helen. He resolved to act upon 
Mittie's admirable hint, knowing it would not hurt the child 
to enclose her awhile in a nice, warm, snug place, with books 
and manuscripts for her companions. 

Helen heard the threat without alarm, for she believed it 
uttered in sport. The pleasant glance of the eye contra- 
dicted the severity of the lips. But Master Hightower was 
anxious to try the experiment, since all approved methods 
had failed, and when the little delinquent blushed and hung 
her head, stammering a faint excuse for her slighted task, he 
said nothing, but slowly lifting up the lid of his desk, he 
placed his black ruler in a perpendicular position, letting 
the lid rest upon it, forming an obtuse angle with the desk. 
Then he piled the books in the back part, leaving a cavity 
in front, which looked something like a bower in a green- 
wood, for it was lined with baize within and without. 

" Come my little lady," said he, taking her up in his arms, 
** I am going to try the effect of a little solitary confinement. 
They say you are not very fond of the dark. Well, I am 
going to keep you here all night, if you don't promise to 
study hereafter. 

Helen writhed in his strong grasp, but the worm might as 
well attempt to escape from under the giant's heel, as the 
child from the powerful hold of the master. He laid her 
down in the green nest, as if she were a downy feather, then 
putting a book between the lid and the desk, to admit the fresh 
air, closed the lid and leaned his heavy elbow upon it. The 
children laughed at the novelty of the punishment, all but 
the orphan child; but when they heard suppressed sobs 
5* 
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issuing from the desk, they checked their mirth, and tears 
of sympathy stole down the checks of the gentle orphan girl. 
Mittio's black eyes sparkled with excitement ; she was proud 
because the master had acted upon her suggestion, and in- 
flicted a punishment which, though it involved hamiliation, 
gave no real suffering. 

Burning with shame, and shivering with apprehension, 
Helen lay in her darkened nook, while the hum of recitation 
nmrmurcd in a dull roaring sound around her. It was a 
cold winter's day and she was very warmly clad, so that 
she soon experienced a glowing warmth ii\ the confined air 
she was breathing. This warmth, so oppressive, and the 
monotonous sound stealing in through the aperture of the 
desk, caused an irresistible drowsiness, and her eye-lids 
heavy with the weight of tears, involuntarily closed. When 
the master, astonished at the perfect stillness with which, 
after awhile, she endured the restraint, softly peeped within, 
she was lying in a deep sleep, her head pillowed on her arm, 
the tear-drops glittering on her cheeks. Cramped as she 
was, the unconscious grace of childhood lent a charm to lier 
position, and her sable dress, contrasting with the pallor of 
her complexion, appealed for compassion and sympathy. 
The teacher's heart smote him for the coercion he had 
used. 

" I will not disturb her now," thought he ; she is sleeping 
so sweetly. I will take her out when school is dismissed. 
I think she will remember this lesson." 

Suffering the lid to fall noiselessly on the book, he re- 
sumed his tasks, which were not closed till the last beams of 
the wintry sun glimmered on the landscape. The days were 
now very short, and in his enthusiastic devotion to his duties, 
the shades of twilight often gathered around him unawares. 

It was his custom to dismiss his scholars one by one, begin- 
ning with the largest, and winding up wnth the smallest. It 
was one of his rules that they should go directly home, with- 
out lingering to play round the door of the school-house, and 
they knew the Mede and Persian character of his laws too 
well to disobey them. When Mittie went out, making a 
demure curtsey at the door, she lingered a little longer than 
usual, supposing he would release Helen from her prison 
house J but Master Hightower was one of the most absent 
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men in the world, and he had forgotten the little prisoner in 
her quiet nest. 

" Well," thought Mittie, " I suppose he is going to keep 
her a while longer, and she can go home very well without 
me. I am going to stay all night with Cherry-cheeks, and 
if Miss Thusa makes a fuss ahout her darling, I shall not he 
there to hear it." 

Master Hightower generally lingered hehind his pupils to 
see that all was safe, the fire extinguished in the stove, the 
windows fastened down, and the shutters next to the street 
closed. After attending deliberately to these things, he took 
down his hat and cloak, drew on his warm woolen gloves, 
went out, and locked the door. It was so late that lights 
were beginning to gleam through the blinds of many a 
dwelling-house as he walked along. 

In the meantime, Helen slumbered, lihconscious of the 
solitude in which she was plunged. When she awoke, she 
found herself in utter darkness, and in stillness so deep, it 
was more appalling than the darkness. She knew not at 
first where she was. When she attempted to move, her 
limbs ached from their long constraint, and the arm that 
supported her head was fast asleep. At length, tossing up 
her right hand, she felt the resisting lid, and remembered the 
punishment she had been enduring. She tried to spring out, 
but fell back several times on her sleeping arm, and it was 
long before she was able to accomplish her release in the 
darkness. She knew not where she was jumping, and fell 
head first against the master's high-backed chair. If she 
was hurt she did not know it, she was so paralyzed by terror. 
She could not be alone ! They would not he so cruel as to 
leave her there the live-long winter's night. They were 
only frightening her ! Mittie must be hiding there, waiting 
for her She was not afraid of the dark. 

" Sister," she whispered. " Sister," she murmured, in a 
louder tone. " Where are you ? Come and take my 
hand." 

The echo of her own voice sounded fearful, in those silent 
walls. She dared not call again. Her eyes, accustomed to 
the gloom, began to distinguish the outline of objects. She 
could see where the long rows of benches stood, and the 
irindows, all except those next the street, grew whiter and 
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whiter, for the ground was covered with snow, and some of 
it had been drifted against the glass. All at once Helen 
remembered the room, all dressed in white, and she felt the 
cold presence^ which had so often congealed her heart. Her 
dead mother seemed before her, in the horror, yet grandeur, 
of her last repose. Unable to remain passive in body, with 
such travail in her soul, she rushed towards the door — find- 
ing the way with her groping hands. It was locked. She 
tried the windows — they were fastened. She shrieked — but 
there was none to hear. No ! there was no escape — ^no 
hope. She must stay there the whole long, dark night, if 
she lived, to see the morning's dawn. With the conviction 
of the hopelessness of her situation, there arose a feeling, 
partly despair and partly resignation. She was very cold, 
for the fire had long been extinguished, and she could not 
find her cloak to cover her. 

She was sure she would freeze to death before morning, 
and Master Ilightower, when he came to open the school, 
would see her lying stifi" and frozen on the floor, and be 
sorry he had been so cruel. Yes ! she would freeze, and it 
was no matter, for no one cared for her ; no one thought of 
coming to look for her. Father, brother. Miss Thusa, Mit- 
tie — all had deserted her. Had her mother lived, she would 
have remembered her little Helen. The young doctor, he 
who had been so kind and good, who had come to her before 
in the hour of danger, perhaps he would pity her, if he knew 
of her being locked up there in loneliness and darkness. 

Several times she heard sleighs driving along, the bells 
ringing merrily and loud, and she thought they were going 
to stop — but they flew swiftly by. She felt as the mariner 
feels on a desert island, when he spies a distant sail, and 
tries in vain to arrest the vessel, that glides on, unheeding 
his signal of distress. 

" I will say my prayers," she said, " if I have no bed to 
lie down on. If God ever heard me. He will listen now, for 
I've nobody but Him to go to." 

Kneeling down in the darkness, and folding her hands 
reverently, while she lifted them upwards, she softly repeated 
the prayer her mother had taught her, and, for the first time, 
the spirit of it entered her understanding. When she came 
to the words — <<Give us this day our daily bread," she 
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paused. " Thou hast given it,'' she added, "and oh ! God, 
I thank Thee." When she repeated — " Forgive my sins," 
she thought of the sin, for which she was suffering so dread- 
ful a punishment. She had sinned in disoheying so kind a 
teacher. She ought to study, instead of thinking of far-off 
things. She did not wonder the master was angry with her. 
It was her own fault, for he had told her what he was going 
to do with her; and if she had not been idle, she might 
have been at home by a warm fire, safe in a father's shelter- 
ing armd. For the first time she added something original 
and spontaneous to the ritual she had learned. When she 
had finished the beautiful and sublime doxology, she bowed 
her head still lower, and repeated, in accents trembling with 
penitence and humility — 

" Only take care of me to-night, our Father who art in 
heaven, and I will try and sin no more." 

Was she indeed left forgotten there, till morning's 
dawn? 

When Master Hightower bent his steps homeward, he was 
solving a peripatetic problem of Euclid. When he arrived 
at his lodgings, seated himself by the blazing fire, \ and 
stretched out his massy limbs to meet the genial heat, in the 
luxurious comfort he enjoyed, the cares, the bustle, i^f.- 
events of the day were forgotten. A smoking supper mad©^ . 
bimf still mote luxuriously comfortable, and a deeper oblivion 
stole over him. It was not likely that the fragrant cigar he 
then lighted as the crowning blessing of the evening, would 
recallto his mind the fireless, supperless, comfortless culprit 
he had left in such " durance vile." Combing his hair sud- 
denlv with the fingers of his left hand, and leaning back in a 
floatmg position, he watched the smoke-rings, curling above 
his head, and fell into a reverie on Natural Philosophy. He 
was interrupted by the entrance of Arthur Hazleton, the 
young doctor. 

^' I called for the new work on Chemistry, which I lent 
you some time since," said Arthur. "Is it perfeciijtidpn- ; 
venient for you to let me have it now 1" ^* 

" 1 am very sorry," replied the master, " I lefj itSi ijhf 
school-room, in my desk." 

His desk ! yes ! and he had left something else there tCfo. 

" I will go and get it," he cried, starting up, suddenly, 
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his face reddening to bis temples. << I will get it, and carry 
it over to you." 

" No, give me the key of the school-house, and I will spare 
you the trouble. It is on my homeward way." 

" I must go myself," he replied, cloaking himself with 
wonderful celerity, and taking a lantern from the shelf. 
" You can wait here, till I return." 

" No such thing," said Arthur. " Why should I wait 
here, when I might be so far on my way home ?" 

The master saw that it was in vain to conceal from him 
the incarceration of little Helen, an act for which he felt 
sorry and ashamed ; but thinking she might still be asleep, 
and that he might abstract the book without the young doc- 
tor being aware of her presence, he strode on in silence, with 
a speed almost superhuman. 

" You forget what tremendous long limbs you have," ex- 
claimed the young doctor, breathless, and laughing, " or you 
would have more mercy on your less gifted brethren." 

" Yes — yes — I do forget," cried his excited companion, 
unconsciously betraying his secret, " as that poor little crea- 
ture knows, to her cost." 

" I may as well tell you all about it," he added, answering 
Arthur's look of surprise and curiosity, seen by the lantern's 
gleam — « since I couldn't keep it to myself." 

He then related the punishment he had inflicted on HelcD) 
and how he had left her, forgotten and alone. 

The benevolent heart of the young doctor was not only 
pained, but alarmed by the recital. He feared for the 
effects of this long imprisonment on a child so exquisitely 
sensitive and timid. 

" You don't know the child," said he, hastening his pace, 
till even the master's long strides did not sweep more rapidly 
over the snowy ground. " You have made a fatal expen- 
ment. I should not be surprised if you made her a maniao 
or an idiot." 

" Heaven forbid !" cried the conscience-stricken teacher, 
and his huge hand trembled on the lock of the door. 

" Go in first," said he to Arthur, giving him the lantern. 
" She will be less afraid of you than of me." 

Arthur opened the door, and shading the lantern, so as to 
soften ita glare, he went in with cautious steps. A little 
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black figure, with white hands and white face, was kneeling 
between the desk and the stove. The hands were clasped so 
tightly, they looked as if they had grown together, and the 
face had a still, marble look — but life, intensely burning life 
was in the large, wild eyes uplifted to his own. 

" Helen, my child !" said he, setting the lantern on the 
stove, and stooping till his hair, silvered with the night-frost, 
touched her cheek. 

With a faint but thrilling cry, she sprang forward, and 
threw her arms round his neck ; and there she clung, sob- | 
bing one moment, and laughing the next, in an ecstacy of joy 
and gratitude. ' 

" I thought you'd come, if you knew it," she cried. 

This implicit confidence in his protection, touched the young 
man, and he wrapped his arms more closely round her 
shivering frame. 

" How cold you are I" he exclaimed. " Let me fold my 
cloak about you, and put both your hands in mine, they are 
like pieces of ice." 

"Helen, you poor little forlorn lamb," cried a rough, 
husky voice — and the sudden eclipse of a great sha,dow passed 
over her. " Helen, I did not mean to leave you here — on 
my soul I did not. I forgot all about you. As I hope to 
be forgiven for my cruelty, it is true. I only meant to keep 
you here till school was dismissed — and I have let you stay 
till you are starved, and frozen, and almost dead." 

" It was my fault," replied Helen, in a meek, subdued 
tone, " but I'll try and study better, if you won't shut mo 
iip here any more." 

« Bless the child !" exclaimed the master, " what a little 
angel of goodness she is. You shall have all the sunshine 
of the broad earth, after this, for all my shutting out one ray 
from your sweet face. That's right — bring her along, doctor, 
under your cloak, and don't let the frost bite her nose — ^I'll 
carry the lantern." 

Wondering that the father had not sought for his lost 
child, Arthur carried her home, while the master carefully 
lighted their slippery path. 

Great was the astonishment of Mr. Gleason, on seeing his 
little daughter brought home in such a state, for he imagined 
her at the fireside of one of her oompanioog, in company 
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with her sister. Her absence had consequently created no 
alarm. 

Not all the regret Jind compunction expressed by Master 
Ilightower could quell the rising surge of anger in the 
father's breast. His brow grew dark, and Miss Thusa's 
darker still. 

" To lock up a poor, little motherless thing, such a night 
as this!" muttered she, putting her spectacles, the ther- 
mometer of her anger, on the top of her head. " To leave 
her there to perish. Why, the wild beasts themselves would 
be ashamed of such behaviour, let alone a man." 

" Don't, Miss Thusa," whispered Helen, " he is sorry as 
he can be. I was bad, too, for I didn't mind him." 

" I do not wonder at your displeasure, sir," said, the mas- 
ter, turning to Mr. Gleason, with dignity; "I deserve to 
feel it, for my unpardonable forgetfulness. But I must say 
m my defence, I never should have thought of such a pun- 
ishment, had it not been suggested by yourself." 

" Suggested by me !" repeated Mr. Gleason, angrily ; " I 
don't know what you mean, sir I" 

"Your eldest daughter brought me a message, to this 
effect — that you desired me to try solitary confinement in 
the dark, as the most eflPectual means to bring her to obe- 
dience ; having no other dark place, I shut her in my desk, and 
never having deposited a living bundle there before, I really 
think I ought to be pardoned for forgetting her." 

" Is it possible my daughter carried such a message to you 
from we," cried Mr. Gleason, " I never sent it." 

" Just like Mittie," cried Miss Thusa, " she's always do- 
ing something to spite Helen. I heard her say myself once, 
that she despised her, because everybody took her part. 
Take her part — sure enough. The Lord Almighty knows 
that a person has to be abused before we can take their 
part." 

" Hush!" exclaimed Mr. Gleason, mortified as this disclo- 
sure of Mittie's unamiable disposition, and shocked at the 
instance first made known to him. " This is not a proper 
time for such remarks ; I don't wish to hear them." 

" You ought to hear them, whether you want to or not," 

continued the indomitable spinster, " and I don't see any 

use ID palavering the trutb. Maatex Higbtower and Mr. 
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Arthur knows it by this time, and there's no harm in talking 
before them. Helen's an uncommon child. She's no more 
like other children, than my fine linen thread is like twisted 
tow. She wont bear hard pulling or rough handling. Mittie 
isn't good to her sister. You ought to have heard Helen's 
mother talk about it before she died. She was afraid of 
worrjdng you, she was so tender of your feelings. <But 
Miss Thusa,' says she, * the only thing that keeps me from 
being willing to die, is this child ^' meaning Helen, to be 
sure. < But, oh. Miss Thusa,' says she, and her eyes filled 
up with tears, ^ watch over her, for my sake, and see that she 
is gently dealt by.' " 

A long, deep sigh burst from the heart of the widower, 
sacred to the memory of his buried wife. Another heaved 
the ample breast of the master for the disclosure of his 
favorite pupil's unamiable traits. 

The young doctor sighed, for the evils he saw by anticipa- 
tion impending over his little favorite's head. He thought 
of his gentle mother, his lovely blind sister, of his sweet, 
quiet home, and wished that Helen could be embosomed in 
.its hallowed shades. Toung as he was, he felt a kind of 
fatherly interestkn the child — she had been so often thrown 
upon him for sympathy and protection. (His youth may be 
judged by the epithet attached to his name. There were 
several young physicians in the town, btft he was universally 
known as the young doctor.) From the first, he was singu- 
larly drawn towards the chUd. He pitiea her, for he saw 
she had such deep capacities of suffering — ^he loved her for 
her dependence and helplessness, her grateful and confiding 
disposition. He wished she were placed in the midst of more 
genial elements. He feared less the unnatural unkindness 
of Mittie, than the devotion and tenderness of Miss Thusa — 
for the latter fed, as with burning gas, her too inflammable 
imagination. 

" The next time I visit home," said the young doctor to 
himself, "I will speak to my mother of this interesting 
child." 

When Mittie was brought face to face with her father ; he 
upbraided her sternly for her falsehood, and for making use 
of his name as a sanction for her cruelty. 

"You did «a^j so, father !?' said alae, \oo^xi^\fiHi ^iOvS^^ 
6 
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in tbe face, thougb the color mounted to her brow. ^^ Yon 
did say so— and I can prove it." 

'< You know what I said was uttered in jest/' replied the 
justly incensed parent ; << that it was never given as a mes- 
sage ; that it was said to her, not you." 

<^ I didn't give it as a message," cried Mittie, undauntedly ; 
^^ I said that I had heard you say so — ^and so I did. Ask 
Master Hightower, if you don't believe me." 

There was something so insolent in her manner, so defying 
in her countenance, that Mr. Gleason, who was naturally 
passionate, became so exasperated that he lifted his hand 
with a threatening gesture, but the pleading image of his 
gentle wife rose before him and arrested the chastisement. 

<^I cannot punish the child whose mother lies in the 
grave," said he, in an agitated tone, suffering his arm to fall 
relaxed by his side. ^^ But Mittie, you are making me very 
anhappy by your misconduct. Tell me why you dislike your 
innocent little sister, and delight in giving her pain, when 
she is meek and gentle as a lamb ?" 

" Because you all love her better than you do me," she 
answered, her scornful under lip slightly quivering. " Bro- 
ther Louis don't care for me ; he always gives every thing he 
has to Helen. Miss Thusa pets her all the day long, just 
because she listens to her ugly old stories ; and you — and 
you, always take her part against me." 

"Mittie, don't let me hear you make use of that ridiculous 
phrase again ; it means nothing, and has a low, vulgar sound. 
Come here, my daughter — I thought you did not care about 
our love." He took her by the hand and drew her in spite 
of her resistance, between his knees. Then stroking back 
the black and shining hair from her high, bold brow, he 
added, 

" You are mistaken, Mittie, if you do not think that we 
love you. I love you with a father's tender affection ; I 
have never given you reason to doubt it. If I show more 
love for Helen, it is only because she is younger, smalkr, 
and winds herself more closely around me by her loving, 
affectionate ways ; she seems to love me better, to love us 
all better. That is the secret, Mittie j it is love ; cling to 
our hearts as Helen does, and we will never cast you off." 

" I can't do as Helen does, for I'm not like her," said 
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Mittie, tossing back her hair with her own peculiar motion ; 
" and I don't want to be like her ; she's nothing but a cow- 
ard, though she makes believe half the time, to be petted, I 
know she does." 

" Incorrigible child ;" cried the father, pushing back his 
chair, rising and walking the room back and forth, with a 
sad and clouded brow. He had many misgivings for the 
future. The frank, convivial, generous spirit of Louis would 
lead him into temptation, when exposed to the influence of 
seducing companions. Mittie's jealous and unyielding tem- 
per would embitter the peace of the household ; while Helen's 
morbid sensibility, like a keen-edged sword in a thin, frail 
scabbard, threatened to wear away her young life. What 
firmness — ^yea, what gentleness — ^yea, what wisdom, what holy 
Christian principles were requisite for the responsibilities 
resting upon him. 

" May God guide and sustain me," he cried, pausing and 
looking upward. 

" May I go, sir ?" asked Mittie, who had been watching 
her father's varying countenance, and felt somewhat awed by 
the deep solemnity and sadness that settled upon it. Her 
manner, if not affectionate was respectful, and he dismissed 
her with a gleaming hope that the clue to her heart's laby- 
rinth — that labyrinth which seemed now closed with an 
immovable rock, might yet be discovered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^' Oh, wanton maiice ! deathful ^port ! 

Could ye not ppare my all ? 
But mark my word:*, on thy cold heart 

A fiery doom will fall." 

The incident recorded in the last chapter, resulted in 
benefit to two of the actors. It gave a spring to the dormant 
energies of Helen, and a check to the vengeance of Mittie. 

The winter glided imperceptibly away, and as impercepti- 
bly vernal bloom and beauty stole over the face of nature. 

In the spring of the year, Miss Thusa always engaged in a 
very interesting process — ^that is, bleaching the flaxen thread 
which she had been spinning during the winter. She now 
made a permanent home at Mr. Gleason's, and superintended 
the household concerns, pursuing at the same time the occu- 
pation to which she had devoted the strength and intensity 
of her womanhood. 

There was a beautiful grassy lawn extending from the 
southern side of the building, with a gi'adual slope towards 
the sun, whose margin was watered by the clearest, bluest, 
gayest little singing brook in the world. This was called 
Miss Thusa's bleaching ground, and nature seemed to have 
laid it out for her especial use. There was the smooth, 
fresh, green sward, all ready for her to lay her silky brown 
thread upon, and there was the pure water running by, 
where she could fill her watering pot, morning, noon and 
night, and saturate the fibres exposed to the sun's bleaching 
rays. And there was a thick row of blossoming lilac bushes 
shading the lower windows the whole breadth of the build- 
ing, in which innumerable golden and azure-colored birds 
made their nests, and beguiled the spinster's labors with their 
melodious carrolings. 

Helen delighted in assisting Miss Thusa in watering her 
thread, and watching the gradual change from brown to a 
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pale brown, and then to a silver gray, melting away into 
snowy whiteness, like the bright brown locks of youth, fading 
away into the dim hoariness of age. When weary of dipping 
water from the wimpling brook, she would sit under the lilac 
bushes, and look at Miss Thusa's sybilline figure, moving 
slowly over the grass, swaying the watering-pot up and down 
in her right hand, scattering ten thousand liquid diamonds 
as she moved. Sometimes the rainbows followed her steps, 
and Helen thought it was a glorious sight. 

One day as Helen tripped up and down the velvet sward 
by her side, admiring the silky white skeins spread multitu- 
dinously there. Miss Thusa, gave an oracular nod, and said 
she believed that was the last watering, that all they needed 
was one more night's dew, one more morning sun, and then 
they could be twisted in little hanks ready to be dispatched 
in various directions. 

<^ I am proud of that thread," said Miss Thusa, casting 
back a lingering look of affection and pride as she jclosed the 
gate. " It is the best I ever spun — I don't believe there is 
a rough place in it from beginning to end. It was the best 
flax I ever had, in the first place. When I pulled it out and 
wound it round the distaff, it looked like ravelled silk, it was 
so smooth and fine. Then there's such a powerful quantity 
of it. Well, it's my winter's work." 

Poor Miss Thusa ! You had better take one more look on 
those beautiful, silvery rings — ^for never more will your eyes 
be gladdened by their beauty ! There is a worm in your 
gourd, a canker in your flower, a cloud floating darkly over 
those shining filaments. 

It is astonishing how wantonly the spirit of mischief some- 
times revels in the bosom of childhood ! What wild freaks 
and excursions its superabundant energies indulge in ! And 
when mischief is led on by malice, it can work wonders in the 
way of destruction. 

It happened that Mittie had a gathering of her school com- 
panions in the latter part of the day on which we have just 
entered. Helen, tired of their rude sports, walked away to 
some quiet nook, with the orphan child. Mittie played 
Queen over the rest, in a truly royal style. At last, weary 
of singing and jumping the rope, and singing "Merry 
0' Jenny," they launched into bolder amusem^ats. They 

6* 
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ran over the flower-beds, leaping from bed to bed, trampling 
down many a fair, vernal bud, and then trying their gymnas- 
tics by climbing the fences and the low trees. A white railing 
divided Miss Thiisa's bleaching ground, with its winding 
rill, from the garden, and as they peeped at the white thread 
shining on the grass, thinking the flaming sword of Miss 
Thusa's anger guarded that enclosure, Mittie suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

" Let us jump over and dance among Miss Thusa's thread. 
It will be better than all the rest." 

" No, no," cried several, drawing back, " it would be 
wrong. And I'm afraid of her. I wouldn't make ber mad 
for all the world." 

" I'll leave the gate open, and she'll think the calves have 
broken in," cried Mittie, emboldened by the absence of her 
father, and feeling safety in numbers. *' Cowards," repeated 
she, seeing they still drew back. "Cowards! — just like 
Helen. I despise to see any one afraid of any thing. I hate 
old Madam Thusa, and every thing that belongs to her." 

Vaulting over the fence, for there would have been no 
amusement in going through the gate, Mittie led the way to 
the forbidden ground, and it was not long before her com- 
panions, yielding to the influence of her bold, adventurous 
spirit, followed. Disdaining to cross the rustic bridge that 
spanned the brook, they took off" their shoes and waded over 
its pebbly bed. They knew Miss Thusa's room was on the 
opposite side of the house, and while running round it, they 
had heard the hum of her busy wheel, so they did not fear 
her watching eye. 

" Now," said Mittie, catching one of the skeins with her 
nimble feet, and tossing it in the air ; " who will play cat's 
cradle with me ?" 

The idea of playing cat's cradle with the toes, for they 
had not resumed their shoes and stockings, was so original 
and laughable, it was received with acclamation, and wild 
with excitement they rushed in the midst of Miss Thusa's 
treasures — and such a twist and snarl as they made was 
never seen before. They tied more Gordian knots than a 
hundred Alexanders could sever, made more tangles than 
Princess Graciosa in the fairy tale could untie. 

" What shall we do with it now ?" they cried, when the 
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novelty of the occupation wore off, and conscience Vgan to 
give tbem a few remorseful twinges. 

"Roll it up in a ball and throw it in the brook," said 
Mittie, " she'll think some of her witches have carried it off. 
I'll pay her for it," she added, with a scornful laugh, " if she 
finds us out and makes a fuss. It can't be worth more than 
a dollar — and I would give twice as much as that any time 
to spite the old thing." 

So they wound up the dirty, tangled, ruined thread into a 
great ball, and plunged it into the stream that had so often 
laved the whitening filaments. Had Miss Thusa seen it 
sinking into the blue, sunny water, she would have felt as 
the mariner does when the corpse of a loved companion is let 
down into the burying wave. 

In a few moments the gate was shut, the green slope 
smiled in answer to the mellow smile of the setting sun, the 
yellow birds frightened away by the noisy groups, flew back 
to their nests, among the fragrant lilacs, and the stream 
gurgled as calmly as if no costly wreck lay within its bosom. 

When the last beam of the sinking sun glanced upon her 
distaff, turning the fibres to golden filaments. Miss Thusa 
paused, and the crank gave a sudden, upward jerk, as if re- 
joiced at the coming rest. Putting her wheel carefully in 
its accustomed comer, she descended the stairs, and bent her 
steps to the bleaching ground. She met Helen at the gate, 
who remembered the trysting hour. 

" Bless the child," cried Miss Thusa, with a benevolent 
relaxation of her harsh features, " she never forgets any thing 
that's to do for another. Never mind getting the watering- 
pot now. There'll be a plenty of dew falling." 

Taking Helen by the hand she crossed the rustic bridge ; 
but as she approached the green, she slackened her pace and 
drew her spectacles over her eyes. Then taking them off 
and rubbing them with her silk handkerchief, she put them on 
again and stood still, stooping forward, and gazing like one 
bewildered. 

"Where is the thread. Miss Thusa 1" exclaimed Helen, 
running before her, and springing on the slope. " When did 
you take it away ?" 

" Take it away !" cried she. " Take it away ! I never did 
take it away. But somebody has taken it— stolen it, carried 
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it off, every skein of it — ^not a piece left the lengtb of my 
finger, my finger nail. The vile thieves ! — all my winter's 
labor — six long months' work — dead and buried! for all 
me — " 

" Poor Miss Thusa !" said Helen, in a pitying accent. 
She was afraid to say more — there was something so awe- 
inspiring in the mingled wrath and grief of Miss Thusa's 
countenance. 

" What's the matter ?" cried a spirited voice. Louis ap- 
peared on the bridge, swinging his hat in the air, his short, 
thick curls waving in the breeze. 

" Somebody's stolen all Miss Thusa's thread," exclaimed 
Helen, running to meet him, " her nice thread, that was just 
white enough to put away. Only think, Louis, how wicked !" 

" Oh ! Miss Thusa, it can't be stolen," said Louis, coming 
to the spot where she stood, the image of indignant despair ; 
" somebody has hidden it to tease you. I'll help you to find 
it." 

This seemed so natural a supposition, that Miss Thusa's 
iron features relaxed a little, and she glanced round the 
enclosure, more in condescension than hope, surveying the 
boughs of the lilacs, drooping with their weight of purple 
blossoms, and peering at the gossamer's web. 

Louis, in the meantime, turned towards the stream, now 
partially enveloped in the dusky shade of twilight, but there 
was one spot sparkling with the rosy light of sunset, and 
resting snugly 'mid the pebbles at the bottom, he spied a 
large, dingy ball. 

" Ah ! what's this big toad-stool, rising up in the water?" 
said he, seizing a pole that lay under the bridge, and sticking 
the end in the ball. " Why this looks as if it had been 
thread, Miss Thusa, but I don't know what you will call it 
now ?" 

Miss Thusa snatched the dripping ball from the pole that 
bent beneath its weight, turned it round several times, bring- 
ing it nearer and nearer to her eyes at each revolution, then 
raised it above her head, as if about to dash it on the ground ; 
but suddenly changing her resolution, she tightened her 
grasp, and strode into the path leading to the house. 

" 1 know all about it now," she cried, " I heard the 
children romping and trampling Tound. \>Vi^ \iO\ifift like a drove 
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of wild colts, with Mittie at their head ; it is she that has done 
it, and if I don't punish her, it will be because the Lord 
Almighty does it for me." 

Even Louis could scarcely keep up with her rapid strides. 
He trembled for the consequences of her anger, just as it 
was, and followed close to see if Mittie, undaunted as she 
was, did not shrivel in her gaze. 

Mittie was seated in a window, busily studying, or pre- 
tending to study, not even turning her head, though Miss 
Thusa's steps resounded as if she were shod with iron. 

" Look round. Miss, if you please, and tell me if you know 
any thing of this," cried Miss Thusa, laying her left hand on 
her shoulder, and bringing the ball so close to her face that 
her nose came in contact with it. 

Mittie jerked away from the hand laid upon her with no 
velvet pressure, without opening her lips, but the guilty 
blood rising to her face spoke eloquently ; though she had a 
kind of Procrustes bed of her own, according to which she 
stretched or curtailed the truth, she had not the hardihood 
to tell an unmitigated falsehood, in the presence of her bro- 
ther, too, and in the light of his truth-beaming eye. 

" You are always accusing me of every thing," said she, at 

length. " I didn't do it all ;" the last syllable was 

uttered in a low, indistinct tone. 

" You are a mean coward,'^ cried the spinster, hurling 
the ball across the room with such force that it rebounded 
against the wall. " You're a coward with all your audacity, 
and do tricks you are ashamed to acknowledge. You've 
spoiled the honest earnings of the whole winter, and destroyed 
the beautifullest suit of 'thread that ever was spun by mortal 
woman." 

" I can pay you for all I spoiled and more too," said Mittie, 
sullenly. 

" Pay me," repeated Miss Thusa, while the scorching fire 
of her eye slowly went out, leaving an expression of profound 
sorrow. " Can you pay me for a value you can't even dream 
of? Can you pay me for the lonely thoughts that twisted 
themselves up with that thread, day after day, and night 
after night, because they had nothing else to take hold of? 
Can you pay me for these grooves in my fingers' eoda^xfiaA.^ 
by the flax as I kept drawing it thiou^^ \]\S^ \\. Ql\«ii \.>ax\!kfc^^ 
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red with my blood ? No, no, that thread was as dear to me 
as my own heart strings — for they were twined all about it ; 
it was like something living to me — and I loved it in the same 
way as I do little Helen. I shall never, never spin any 
more." 

" You will spin more merrily than ever," cried Louis, 
soothingly, " you see if you don't. Miss Thusa." 

Miss Thusa shook her head, and though she almost suffo- 
cated herself in the effort to repress them, tears actually 
forced themselves into her eyes, and splashed on her cheeks. 
Seating herself in a low chair, she took up the comer of her 
apron to hide what she considered a shame and disgrace, 
when Helen glided near and wiped away the drops with her 
own handkerchief. 

" Bless you darling," cried the subdued spinster — " and 
you will be blessed. There's no malice, nor hard-hearted- 
ness in you. You never turned your foot upon a worm. But 
as for her," continued she, pointing prophetically at Mittie, 
and fixing upon her her grave and gloomy eyes — " there's 
no blessing in store. She don't feel now, but if she lives to 
womanhood she will. The heart of stone will turn to flesh 
then, and every fibre it has got will learn how to quiver, as 
I've seen twisted wire do, when strong fingers pull it — / know 
it will. She will shed tears one of these days, and no one 
will wipe them off, as this little angel has done for me. I've 
done, now. I didn't mean to say what I did, but the Lord 
put it in my head, and I've spoken according to my gift." 

Mittie ran out of the room before the conclusion of the 
speech, unable to stand the moveless glance, that seemed to 
burn like heated metal into her conscience. 

" Come, Miss Thusa," said Louis, amiably, desirous of 
turning her thoughts into a new channel, and pitying while 
he blamed his offending sister, for the humiliation he knew 
she must endure — " come and tell us a story, while you are 
inspired. It is so long since I have heard one ! Let it be 
something new and exciting." 

" I don't believe I could tell you one to save my life, 
now," replied Miss Thusa, her countenance lighting up with 
a gleam of satisfaction — " at least I couldn't act it out." 

"Never mind the acting, Miss Thusa, provided we hear the 
^aJe, Let it be a powerful one." 
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" Don't tell the worm-eaten traveler ^^^ vhisporod Helen 
<< I never want to hear that again." 

Miss Thnsa see-sawed a moment in her low chair, to give 
a kind of balance to her imagination, and then began : 

^^ Once there was a maiden, who lived in a forest, a deep 
wild forest, in which there wasn't so much as the sign of a 
path, and nobody but she could find their way in or out How 
this was, I don't know, but it was astonishing how many 
people got lost in those woods, where she rambled about as 
easy as if somebody was carrying a torch before her. Perhaps 
the fairies helped her — perhaps the evil spirits — T rather 
think the last, for though she was fair to look upon, her 
heart was as hard as the nether mill-stone." 

Miss Thusa caught a glimpse of Mittie, on the porch ^ 
through the open doors, and she raised her voice, as she 
proceeded : 

<^ One night, when the moon was shining large and clear, 
she was wandering through the forest, all alone, when she 
heard a little, tender voice behind her, and turning round, 
she saw a young child, with its hair all loose and wet, as 
'tw^e, calling after her. 

" * I've lost my way,' it cried — * pray help me to find a 
path in the greenwood.' 

<^ < Find it by the moonlight,' answered the maiden, < it 
shines for you, as well as for me.' 

" < But I'm little,' cried the child, beginning to weep, * and 
my feet are all blistered with running. Take me up in your 
arms a little while, for you are strong, and the Saviour will 
give you a golden bed in Heaven to lie down on.' 

« ^ I want no golden bed.. I had rather sleep on down 
than gold,' answered the maid, and she mocked the child, 
and went on, putting her hands to her ears, to keep out the 
cries of the little one, that came through the tliick trees, 
with a mighty piteous sound — the hard-hearted creature I" 

" How cruel !" said Helen, " I hope she got lost her- 
self." 

" Don't interrupt, Helen," said Louis, whose eyes were 
kindling with excitement. << You may be sure she had some 
punishment." 

« Yes, that she did," continued the narratciT^*^ ^xi^\ \.^ 
you it was -worse than bemg lost, bad aa l\ial \a. ^^-vcAA^l 
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she came out of the forest, into a smooth road, and a horse 
man galloped to meet her, that would have scared anybody 
else in the world but her. Not that he was so ugly, but he 
was dressed all in black, and he had such a powerful head of 
black hair, that hung all about him like a cloak, and mixed 
up with the horse's flowing mane, and that was black too, 
and so was his horse, and so were his eyes, but his forehead 
was as white as snow, and his cheeks were fair and ruddy. He 
rode right up to the young maiden, and reaching down, swung 
his arm round her, and put her up before him on the saddle, 
and away they rode, as swift as a weaver's shuttle. I don't 
believe a horse ever went so fast before. Every little stone 
his hoofs struck, would blaze up, just for a second, making 
stars all along the road. As they flew on, his long black 
hair got twisted all around her, and every time the wind blew, 
it grew tighter and tighter, till she could scarcely breathe, 
and she prayed him to stop, and unwind his long black hair, 
before it reached her throat, for as sure as she was alive 
then, it would strangle her. 

'^ ' You have hands as well as I,' said he, with a mocking 
laugh, * unwind it yourself, fair maiden.' 

" Then she remembered what she had said to the poor 
little lost child, and she cried out as the child did, when she 
left it alone in the forest. All the time the long locks of 
hair seemed taking root in her heart, and drawing it every 
step they went. 

" ^ Now," said her companion, reining up his black horse, 
' I'll release you.' 

" And unsheathing a sharp dagger, he cut the hair through 
and through, so that part of il^fell on the ground in a black 
shower. Then giving her a swing, he let her fall by the 
way-side, and rode on hurraing by the light of the moon." 

Miss Thusa paused to take breath, and wiped her specta- 
cles^ as if she had been reading with them all the time she 
had been talking. 

« Is that all ?" asked Helen. 

" No, indeed, that cannot be the end," said Louis. << Go 
on Miss Thusa. The black knight ought to be scourged for 
leaving her there on the ground." 

" There she lay," resumed Miss Thusa, <* moaning and 
bewailingf for her heart's blood wai^ ooiVxi^owttViToii^ every 
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wound his dagger had made, for I told you his locks had 
taken root in her heart, and he cut the cords when he slashed 
about among his own long, black hair. 

" * I'm dying/ said the maiden. * Oh, what would I give 
now for that golden bed of the Saviour, the little child pro- 
mised me.' 

<< Just then she heard the patter of little feet among the 
fallen leaves, and looking up, there was the child, sure 
enough, right by her side, and there was something bright 
and shining all around its head. How it found its way out 
of the woods, the Lord only knows. Well, the child did'nt 
bear one bit of malice, for it was a holy child, and kneel- 
ing down, it took a crystal vial from its bosom, and poured 
balm on the bleeding heart of the maiden, and healed every 
wound. 

" < You are a holy child,' said the maiden, rising up, and 
taking the child in her arms, and pressing her close to her 
bosom. * I know it by the light around your head. I'll 
love all little children for your sake, and nevermore mock 
the cry of sorrow or of want.' 

" So they went away together into the deep woods, and 
one could see the moon shining on them, every now and 
then, through the trees, and it was a lovely sight." 

There was silence for a few moments after Miss Thusa 
finished her legend, for never had she related any thing so 
impressively. 

" Oh, Miss Thusa," cried Helen, " that is the prettiest 
story I ever heard you relate. I am glad the child was not 
lost, and I am glad that the maiden did not die, but was 
sorry for what she had done." 

" Do you make up your tales yourself. Miss Thusa," asked 
Louis, ^< or do you remember them ? I cannot imagine where 
they all come from." 

" Some arethe memories of my childhood ;" replied she, 
<< and some tn| inventions of my own brain ; and some are a 
little of one and a little of the other ; and some are the liv- 
ing truth itself. I don't always know what I am going to 
say myself, when I begin, but speak as the spirit moves. 
This shows that it is a gift — ^praise the Lord." 

" Well, Miss Thusa, the spirit movoa "jow lo ^arj >(Jm>X» 'Ccka 
little child forgave the cruel maiden, and i^oMxe^ \>^T!Si nx\^^j^ 

7 
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her bleeding heart," said Louis, with one of his own winning 
smiles. 

*^ And you think an old woman should forgive likewise !" 
cried Miss Thusa, looking as benignantly as she could look 
upon the boy. ^< You are right, you are right, but her heart 
don't bleed yet — not yet,^^ 

Mittie, believing herself unseen, had listened to the tale 
with an interest that chained her to the spot where she stood. 
She unconsciously identified herself with the cruel maiden, 
and in after years she remembered the long, sweeping locks 
of the knight, and the maiden's bleeding heart 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or signs of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me.'' Milton. 

*^ Thou, to whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes is shown, 
Who see'st appalled, th' unreal scene, 
While Fancy lifYs the veil between, 

Ah, Fear ! ah, frantic Fear ! 

I see, I see thee near !" Collint. 

Six years gliding away, have converted the boy of twelve 
into the collegian of eighteen years, the girl of nine into the 
boarding-school Miss of fifteen, and the child of seven into the 
little maiden of thirteen. 

Let us give a hasty glance at the most prominent events 
of these six gliding years, and then let the development of 
character that has gone on during the period, be shown by 
the events which follow. 

The young doctor did not forget to speak to his mother of 
the interesting child, whom destiny seemed to have made a 
protege of his own. In consequence, a pressing invitation 
was sent by Mrs. Hazleton, the widowed mother of Arthur, 
to the young Helen, who, from that time became an annual 
guest at the Parsonage — ^such was the name of the home of 
the young doctor. It was about a day's ride from Mr. 
Gleason's, and situated in one of the loveliest portions of the 
lovely valley of the Connecticut. Helen soon ceased to con- 
sider herself a visitor, and to look upon the Par&owa.^ ^:e^ 
another and dearer home ] for though Ai<& ^<b^\^ Vs^^^V^t 
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father and brother, she found a far lovelier and more lovable 
sister in the sweet, blind Alice, than the heart-repelling 
Mittie. 

Miss Thusa, whose feelings towards Mittie had been in a 
kind of volcanic state, since the destmotion of her thread, 
always on the verge of an eruption, determined, during the 
first absence of , her favorite Helen to resume her itinerant 
mode of existence ; so, sending her wheel in advance, the 
herald cry of " Miss Thusa's coming," once more resounded 
through the neighborhood. 

Louis entered college at a very early age, leaving a dreary 
blank in the household, which his joyous spirit had filled with 
sunshine. 

It is not strange that under such circumstances the lonely 
widower should think of a successor to his lost wife, for 
Mittie needed a mother's restraining influence and guardian 
care. Nor is it strange, with her indomitable self-will, she 
should resist the authority of a stranger. When her father 
announced his intention of bringing home a lady to preside 
over his establishment, claiming for her all filial respect and 
obedience, she flew into a violent passion, and declared she 
would never own her as a mother, never address her as such — 
that she would leave home and never return, before she would 
submit to the government of a stranger. Unwilling to expose 
the woman who had consented to be his wife to scenes of 
strife and unhappiness, Mr. Gleason, as the only alternative, 
resolved to send his daughter to a boarding-school, before 
his mansion received its new mistress. Mittie exulted in 
this arrangement, for a boarding-school was the Ultima 
Thule of her ambition, and she boasted to her classmates 
that her father was afraid of her, and that he dared not 
marry while she was at home. Amiable boast of a child ! — 
especially a daughter. 

Mr. Gleason was anxious to recall Helen, and place her 
at once under her new mother's guardianship, but Mrs. 
Hazleton pleaded, and the blind Alice pleaded with the mute 
eloquence of her sightless eyes, and the young doctor pleaded ; 
and Helen, after being summoned to welcome her new pa- 
rent, and share in the wedding festivities, was permitted to 
return to her beloved Parsonage. 

It was a beautiful spot — so rural, so retired, so far from 
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the public road, so remoyed from noise and dnst. It had snoh 
a serene, religions aspect, the traveler looking up the long 
avenue of trees, with a gradually ascending glance, to the 
unambitious, gray-walled mansion, situated at its termination, 
thought it must be one of the sweetest havens of rest that 
God ever provided for life's weary pilgrim. 

And so it was — and so Helen thought, when wandering with 
the blind Alice through the sequestered fields and wild groves 
surrounding the dwelling, or seated within the low, neat, 
white-washed walls, and listening to the mild, maternal ac- 
cents of Arthur Hazleton's mother. 

It was a mild summer evening. The windows were all 
open, and the smell of the roses that peeped in through the 
casements, made sweeter as well as brighter by the dews of 
night, perfumed the whole apartment. Sometimes the rising 
breeze would scatter a shower of rose-leaves on the carpet, 
casting many a one on the heads of the young girls seated at 
a table, on either side of Mrs. Hazleton. Helen heeded not 
the petals that nestled in the hazel waves of her short, brown 
hair, but Alice, whose touch and hearing were made mar- 
velously acute by her blindness, could have counted every 
rose-leaf that covered her fair, blonde ringlets. 

They were both engaged in the same occupation — ^knitting 
purses — and no one could have told by the quick, graceful 
motions of the fingers of Alice, that they moved without one 
guiding ray from those beautiful blue eyes, that seemed to 
follow all their intricacies. Neither could any one have 
known, by gazing on those beautiful eyes, that the soul did 
not look forth from their azure depths. There was a soft 
dreaminess floating over the opaque orbs, like the dissolving 
mist of a summer's morning, that appeared but the cloudi- 
ness of thought. Alice* was uncommonly lovely. Her com- 
plexion had a kind of rosy fairness, indicative of the pure 
under-current which, on every sudden emotion, flowed in 
bright waves to her cheeks. This was a family peculiarity, 
and one which Helen remarked in the young doctor the first 
time she beheld him. Her profuse flaxen hair fell shadingly 
over her brow, and an acute observer might have detected 
her blindness by her suflfering the fair locks to remain till a 
breeze swept them aside. They did not veil her vision, 
Mrs. Hazleton, with pardonable mat^rii^ nwclxVj ^ \q^^^ Va 

7# 
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dress her bcantiful blind child in a manner decorating to her 
loveliness. A simple white frock in summer, ornamented 
with a plain blue ribbon, constituted her usual holiday attire. 
She could select herself the color she best liked, by passing 
her hand over the ribbon, and though her garments and 
Helen's were of the same size, she could tell them apart, 
from the slightest touch. 

' Helen was less exquisitely fair, less beautiful than Alice, 
but hers was an eye of sunbeams and shadows, that gave 
wonderful expression to her whole face. Some one has 
observed that " every face is either a history or a prophecy." 
Child as Helen was, hers was both. You could read in those 
large, pensive, hazel eyes, a history pf past sufferings and 
trials. You could read, too, in their deep, appealing, loving 
expression, a prophecy of all a woman's heart is capable of 
feeling or enduring, ^.r 

" I never saw such eyes in the head of a child," was a 
common remark upon Helen. " There is something wildly, 
hauntingly interesting in them ) one loves and pities her at 
the first glance." 

Helen was too pale and thin to be a beautiful child> but 
with such a pair of haunting eyes, soft, silky hair of the same 
hazel hue, hanging in short curls just below her ears, and a 
mouth of rare and winning sweetness, she was sure to be re- 
membered when no longer present. She looked several 
years older than Alice, though of the same age, for the calm 
features of the blind child had never known the agitations 
of terror or the vague apprehensions of unknown evil. Every 
one said " Helen would be pretty," and felt that she was 
interesting. 

Now, while knitting her purse, and sliding the silver beads 
along the blue silken thread, she would look up with an 
eager, listening countenance, as if her thoughts were gone 
forth to meet some one, who delayed their coming. 

Alice, too, was listening with an expecting, waiting heart — 
one could tell it by the fluttering of the blue ribbon that en- 
circled her neck. 

" He will not come to-night, mother," said she, with a 
sigh. " It is never so late as this, when he rides in through 
the gate." 

"J fear some accident has happened," cried Helena " he 
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has a very bad bridge to cross, and the stream is deep be- 
low." ' 

" How mu<?h that sounds like Helen," exclaimed Mrs 
Hazleton, << so fearful and full of misgivings ! I shall not 
give him up before ten o'clock. If you like, you can both 
sit up and bear me company — ^if not, you may leave me to 
watch alone." 

They both eagerly exclaimed that they would far rather 
sit up with her, and then they were sure they could finish 
their purses, and have them ready as gifts for the brother 
and friend so anxiously looked for. Though the distance 
that separated them from him was short, and his visits fre- 
quent, they were ever counted as holidays of the heart, as 
eras from which all past events were dated — and on which 
all future ones were dependent. 

" When Arthur was here, we did so and so." " When 
Arthur comes, we will do this and that." A stranger would 
have thought Arthur the angel of the Parsonage, and that 
his coming was the advent of peace, and joy, and love. It 
was ever thus that listening ears and longing eyes and wait- 
ing hearts watched his approach. He was an only son and 
brother, and seldom indeed is it that Heaven vouchsafes such 
a blessing to a household, as a son and brother like Arthur 
Hazleton. 

" He's coming," cried Alice, jumping up and clapping her 
hands, " I hear his horse galloping towards the gate. I know 
the sound of its hoofs from all others." 

This was true. The unerring ear of the blind girl never 
deceived her. Arthur was indeed coming. The gate opened. 
His rapid footstep was heard passing through the avenue, 
bounding up the steps, and there they were arrested by the 
welcoming trio, all ready to greet him. It was a happy mo- 
ment for Arthur when wrapped in that triune embrace, for 
Helen, timid as she was, had learned to look upon him as a 
dear, elder brother, whose cares and affection were divided 
between her and the sightless Alice ; and for whom she felt 
a love equal to that which she cherished for Louis, mingled 
with a reverence and admiration that bordered upon worship. 

" My dear mother," said he, when they had escorted him 
into the sitting-^room, and in spite of his resistance made h.vc\. 
take the best and plciisantest scat \w IW \oo\x\, *'*' \!k^ ^^"^.^ 
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motbor, I hope I have not kept you up too late ; I would 
have been here sooner, but you know I am a serrant of the 
public, and my time is not my own." 

" Oh ! brother, I am so glad to see you !" cried Alice, 
pressing her glowing cheek against his hand. It was thus 
she always said ; and she did see him with her spirit's eyes, 
beautiful as a son of the morning, and radiant as the god of 
day. She passed her hands softly over his dark, brown locks, 
over the contour of his cheeks and chin with a kind of lin- 
gering, mesmerizing touch, which seemed to delight in tracing 
the lineaments of symmetry and grace. 

" Brother," she said, " your cheeks are reddening — ^I 
know it by their warmth. What makes the blood come up 
to the checks when the heart is glad ? Helen's are red, too, 
for I know it by the throbbings of her heart." 

" Helen has one pale cheek and one red one," answered 
Arthur, passing his arm around her and drawing her towards 
him. " K she were a little older," added he, bending down 
and kissing the pale cheek, << we might bring a rose to this, 
and then they would be blooming twins." 

The rose did bloom most beautifully at his touch, and a 
smile of affectionate delight gilded the child's pensive lips. 

" Alice, my dear, what have you and Helen been doing 
since I was here ? You are always planning something to 
surprise me — something to make me glad and grateful." 

" We have been knitting a purse for you, brother, each of 
us ; and mother had just finished sewing on the tassel when 
you came. Tell me which is mine, and which is Helen's," 
cried she, taking them both from the table and mingling the 
hues of cerulean and emerald, the glitter of the golden 
globules which ornamented the one, and the silver beads 
which starred the other, in her hand. 

" The green and gold must be Helen's — the silver and 
blue yours, Alice. Am I right ?" 

"No. But will you care if it is exactly the reverse. 
Helen chose the blue because it was my favorite color, and 
she thought you would prize it most. Green was left for me, 
and then, you know, I was obliged to mix it with gold." 

" But why was green left for you ? and why were you 
cbliged to mix it with gold, instead of silver ?" asked he, 
interested in tracing the origin of \\et asso<ivii\ou8. 
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" I like but two colors," she replied, thoughtfully ; " blue 
and green, the blue of the heavens, the green of the earth. 
It seems that gold is like sunshine, and the golden beads 
must resemble sunbeams on the green grass. Silver is like 
moonlight, and Helen's purse must make you think of moon- 
beams, shining from the bright blue sky." 

" Why, my sweet Alice, where did the poetry of your 
thoughts come from ? I know not how such charming asso- 
ciations are bom, unless of sight. Oh ! there must be an 
inner light, purer and clearer than outward vision knows, in 
which the great source of light bathes the spirit of the 
blind.'' 

He paused a moment, with his eyes intently fixed on the 
soft, hazy orbs, which gave back no answering rays — ^then 
added, in a gayer tone— 

" And 80 I am the owner of these beautiful purses. How 
proud and happy I ought to be ! It will be long, I fear, be- 
fore I shall fill them with gold — and even if I could, it would 
be a shame to soil them with the yellow dust of temptation. 
I will cherish them both. Yours, Alice, will always remind 
me of all that is beautiful on earth, woven of this brilliant 
green and gold. And yours, Helen, blue as the sky, of all 
that is holy in Heaven. 

" But while I am thus receiving precious gifts," he added, 
<< I must not forget that I am the bearer of some also. My 
saddlc-baga are not entirely filled with vials and pills. Here, 
mother, is a bunch of thread, sent by Miss Thusa, white as 
the fleece of the unshorn lamb. She says she spun it ex- 
pressly for you, because of your kindness to Helen." 

" I know by experience the beauty and value of Miss 
Thusa's thread," said Mrs Hazleton, admiring the beautiful 
white hanks, which her son unrolled ; " ever since I knew 
Helen I have had a yearly supply, such as no other spinster 
ever made. How shall I make an adequate return ?" 

" There is a nicely bound book in our library, mother, 
which would please her beyond expression — a history of all 
the celebrated murders in the country, within the last ten 
years. Here, Helen, are some keepsakes for you and Alice, 
from your mother." 

" How kind, how good," exclaimed Ke\ctk, '•^ \i.w\ Vqnr 
beautiful .' A irork-box for me, and a loWel-ctJi'&c* lox bsX\R.^. 
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How nico-— and convenient. Sorely we ought to love her. 
Mittie cannot help loving her when she comes. Pm sure she 
cannot." 

"Your father is going for Mittie soon," said Arthur. 
<< He bids me tell you that you must be ready to accompany 
him, and remain in her stead for at least three years." 

A cloud obscured the sunshine of Helen's countenance. 
The prospect which Mittie had hailed with exultation, Helen 
looked forward to with dismay. To be sent to a distant 
school, among a community of strangers, was to her timid, 
shrinking spirit, an ordeal of fire. To be separated from 
Alice, Arthur, and Mrs. Hazleton, seemed like the sentence 
of death to her loving, clinging heart. 

" We must all learn self-reliance, Helen," said Arthur, 
<< we must all pass through the discipline of life. The time 
will soon come when you will assume woman's duties, and it 
is well that you go forth awhile to gather strength and wis- 
dom, to meet and fulfil them. You need something more 
bracing and invigorating than the atmosphere of love that 
surrounds you here." 

Helen always trembled when Arthur looked very grave 
from the fear that he was displeased with her. When speak- 
ing earnestly, he had a remarkable seriousness of expression, 
implying that he meant all that he uttered. When Arthur 
Hazleton was first introduced to the reader, he was only 
eighteen j and consequently was now about twenty-fdur years 
of age. There was a blending of firmness and gentleness, 
of serene gravity and beaming cheerfulness in his character 
and countenance, which even in early boyhood had given him an 
ascendency over his young companions. There was a seaf ohing 
power in the glance of his grave, dark eye, from which one 
might shrink, were it not often softened by an expression of 
even womanly sweetness harmonizing with the gentle smile 
of his lips. He very seldom spoke of his feelings, but the rich, 
mantling color that ever and anon came glowingly to his 
cheek, indicated a depth of sensibility he was unwilling words 
should reveal. Left his own master at a very early age, his 
wi/l had become strong and invincible. As he almost always 
willed what was right, his mother seldom sought to bend it, 
and she was the only being in the world whose authority ho 
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-acknowledged, and to whom he was willing to sacrifice his 
pride by submission. 

An incident which occurred the evening after his arrival, 
may illustrate his firmness and his power. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon, and Arthur rambled 
with Helen and Alice amid the charming groves and wild 
glens of his native place. His local attachments were ex- 
ceedingly strong, for they were cherished by dear and sacred 
associations. There was a history attached to every rock 
and tree and waterfall, making it more beautiful and inter- 
esting than all others. 

" Here, Alice," he would say, " look at this magnificent 
tree. Our father used to sit imder its shade and sketch the 
outline of his sermons. Here, in God's own temple, he wor- 
shiped, and his pure thoughts mingled with the incense that 
arose firom the bosom of nature." 

Then Alice would clasp her fair arms round the tree, and 
laying her soft check against the rough bark, consecrate it 
to the memory of the father, who had died ere she beheld 
the light. Alas ! she never had beheld it ; but ere the light 
had beamed on the sightless azure of her eyes. 

" Helen, do you see that beetling rock, half covered with 
lichens and moss, hanging over the brawling stream? It 
was there I used to recline, when a little boy, shaded by 
that gnarled and fantastic looking tree, with book in hand, 
but studying most of all from the great book of nature. Oh ! 
I love that spot. If I ever live to be an old man, though I 
may have wandered to the wide world's end, I want to come 
back and throw myself once more on the shelving rock where 
I made my boyhood's bed." 

While he was speaking, he led Alice and Helen on to the 
very verge of the rock, and looked down on the waterfall, 
tumbling below. Alice stood calm and still, holding, with 
perfect confidence, her brother's hand, but Helen recoiled 
and shuddered, and her cheek turned visibly paler. 

" We are close to the edge, brother — ^I know it by the 
sound of your voice," said Alice. "It seems to sink down 
and mingle with the roar of the water-fall." 

" Do you not fear, Alice 3" asked her brother, drawing 
her still a little nearer. 

«0h, no," she answered, with a ludoasiV* «aSia% ^^^o^ 
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can I fear, when I feel your hand sustaining me ? I know 
you would not lead mo into danger. You would never let 
me fall." 

^^ Do you hear her ?" asked he, looking reproachfully at 
Helen. " Oh, thou of little faith. When will you learn to 
confide, with the undoubting trust of this helpless blind girl ? 
Do you believe that / would willingly expose you to danger 
or suflfering ?'* 

He withdrew his hand as he spoke, and Helen believing 
him seriously displeased, turned away to hide the tears that 
swelled into her eyes. In the meantime, Arthur led Alice 
along the edge of the rock to a little, natural bower beyond, 
which Alice called her bower, and where she and Helen had 
made a bed of moss, and adorned it with shells. Helen stood 
a moment alone on the rock, feeling as desolate as if she were 
the inhabitant of a desert island. She thought Arthur un- 
Kind, and the beautiful, embowering trees, gurgling waters, 
and sweet, singing birds, lost their charms to her. Slowly 
turning her steps homeward, yet not willing to enter the 
presence of Mrs. Hazleton without her companions, she lin- 
gered in the garden, making a bouquet, which she intended to 
give as a peace-offering to Arthur, when he returned. She 
did not enter the house till nearly dark, when she was sur- 
prised by seeing Arthur alone. 

" Where is Alice ?" said he. 

<* Alice !" repeated she, " I left her in the woods with 
you." 

<< Yes ! but I left her there also, in the arboi: of moss, 
supposing you would soon return to her." 

" Left her alone !" cried Helen, wondering why Arthur, 
who seemed to idolize his lovely, blind sister, could have been 
so careless of her safety. 

<< Alice is not afraid to be alone, Helen, she knows that 
God is with her. But it will soon be night, and she must 
not remain in the dark, damp woods much longer. You will 
go back and accompany her home, Helen, be^re the night- 
dew falls?" 

Helen's heart died within her at the mere thought of 

threading alone a path so densely shaded, and of passing over 

that beetling rock, beneath the gnarled, fantastic looking 

tree. It woaid be so dark before B\io ffcl\rcTL^dl She went 
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to the window, and looked out, then turned towards him with 
such a timid, wistful look, it was astonishing how he could 
have resisted the mute appeal. 

*< Make haste, Helen," said he, gently, " it will be dark if 
you do not." 

" Will you not go with me ?" she at length summoned 
boldness to ask. 

" Are you afraid to go, Helen ?" 

She felt the dark power of his eye to her inmost soul. 
Death itself seemed preferable to his displeasure. 

" I am afraid," she answered, " but I will go since you 
will it." 

" I do wish it," he replied, " but I leave it to your own 
will to accomplish it." 

Helen could not believe that he really intended she should 
go alone, when he had left his sister behind. She was sure 
he would follow and overtake her before she reached the nar- 
row path she so much dreaded to traverse. She went on 
very rapidly, looking back to see if he were not behind, 
listening to hear if her name were not called by his well- 
known voice. But she heard not his footsteps, nor the 
sound of his voice. She heard nothing but the wind sighing 
through the trees, or the notes of some solitary bird, seeking 
its nest among the branches. 

" Arthur is not kind, to-day," thought she. " I wonder 
what has changed him so. It was not my place to go after 
Alice, when he left her himself in the woods. What right 
has he to command me so ? And how foolish I am to obey 
him, as if he were my master and lord !" 

She was at first very angry with Arthur, and anger always 
gives one strength and power. Any excited passion does. 
She ran on, almost forgetting her fears, and the shadows 
lightened up as she met them face to face. Then she thought 
of Alice alone in the woods — so blind and helpless. Perhaps 
she would be frightened at the darkening solitude, and try 
to find her path homeward, on the edge of that slippery, beet- 
ling rock. With no hand to sustain, no eye to guide, how 
could she help falling into the watery chasm below ? In her 
fears for Alice, she forgot her own imaginary danger, and 
flew on, sending her voice before her, bearing on its tremb- 
ling tones the sweet name of Alioe. 
8 
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She reached the rock, and paused under the tree that hnng 
BO darkly over it. The waterfall sounded so much louder 
than when she stood there last, she was sure the waters had 
accumulated, and were threatening to dash themselves above. 
They had an angry, turbulent roar, and keeping close in 
a line with the tree, she burried on to the silver bower Alice 
so much loved, and which she had seen her enter, clinging 
to the hand of Arthur. Helen had to lift up tbe banging 
boughs and sweeping vines at the entrance of the arbor, and 
cold shivers of terror ran through her frame, for no voice 
responded to hers, though she bad made the silence all the 
way vocal with the name of Alice. 

" If she is not here, she is dead," she cried, " and I will 
lie down and die, too ; for I cannot return without ber." 

Creeping slowly in, with suppressedlJbreath and trembling 
limbs, she discovered something white lying on the bed of 
moss, so still and white, that it might have been mistaken in 
the dimness for a snow-drift, were it not a midsummer eve. 
All the old superstitions implanted in her infant mind by 
Miss Thusa's terrific legends, seized upon her imagination. 
Any thing white and still, reminded her of the never-to-be- 
forgotten moment when she gazed upon her dead mother, and 
sunk overpowered by the terror and majesty of death. If 
it was Alice lying there, she must be dead, and how could 
she approach nearer and encounter that cold presence which 
bad once communicated a death-chill to her young life? 
Then tbe thought of Alice's death was fraught with such 
anguish, it carried her out of herself. The grief of Arthur, 
the agony of his mother ; it was too terrible to think of. 
Springing into the arbor, she ran up to the white object, and 
kneeling down, beheld the fair, clustering ringlets and rosy 
cheek of Alice dimly defined througb the growing shadows. 
She inhaled her warm breath as she stooped over her, and 
knew it was sleep, not death, that bound her to the spot. As 
she came in contact with life, warm, breathing vitality, an 
instantaneous conviction of the folly, the preposterousness of 
her own fears, came over her. Alice calmly and quietly had 
fallen asleep as night came on, not knowing it by its dark- 
ness, but its stillness. Helen felt the presence of invisible 
angels round the slumbering Alice, and her fears melted 
away. Putting her arms softly round her, and laying her 
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cheek to hers, she called upon her to wake and return, for 
the woods were getting dark with night. 

" Oh ! how I love to sleep on this soft, mossy bed," cried 
Alice, sitting up and passing her fingers over her eyes. ^< I 
fell asleep on brother's arm, with the waterfall singing in 
my ears. Where is he, Helen ? I do not hear his voice." 

<< He is at home, and sent me after you, Alice," replied 
Helen. << How could he leave you alone ?" she could not 
help adding. 

<< I am never afraid to be left alone," said Alice, << and he 
knows it. But I am not alone. I hear some one breathing 
in the grotto besides you, Helen. I heard it when I first 
waked." 

Helen started and grasped the hand of Alice closer and 
closer in her own. Looking wildly round the grotto, she 
beheld a dark figure crouching in the corner, half-hidden by 
the s'hrubbery, and uttering a low scream, was about to fly, 
when a hoarse laugh arrested her. 

" It's only me," cried a rough, good-natured voice. It's 
nobody but old Becky. Young master told me to stay and 
watch Miss Alice, while she slept, till somebody came after 
her. He knew old Becky wouldn't let anybody harm the 
child — ^not she." 

Old Becky, as she called herself, was a poor, harmless, 
half-witted woman, who roamed about the neighborhood, 
subsisting on charity, whom everybody knew and cared for. 
She was remarkably fond of children, and had always shown 
great attachment for the blind girl. She had the fidelity 
and sagacity of a dog, and would never leave any thing con- 
fided to her care. She would do any thing in the world for 
young Master Arthur as she styled him, or Mrs. Hazleton, 
for at the Parsonage she always found a welcome, and 
it seemed to her the gate of Heaven. During the life of Mr. 
Hazleton, she invariably attended public worship, and listened 
to his sermons with the most reverential attention, though 
she understood but a small portion of them — and when he 
died, her chief lamentation was that he could not preach 
at her funeral. If young master were a minister, that would 
bo next best, but as he was only a doctor, she consoled her- 
self by asking him for medicine whenever he visited Viwaa^ 
whether she needed it or not, and AxVWt H'^n^'c ^^^^V^ 
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make up a quantity of bread pills and starch powders to 
gratify poor, harmless Becky. 

"Walk before us, please, Becky," cried Helen with a 
lightened heart, and Becky marched on, proud to be of sei^ 
vice, looking back every moment to see if they were safe. 

When they reached home, the candles were burning 
brightly in the sitting-room, and the rose trees at the win- 
dows shone with a kind of golden lustre in their beams. 
Helen suffered Becky to accompany Alice into the house, 
knowing it would be to her a source of .pride and pleasure, 
and seating herself on the steps, tried to school herself so as 
to appear with composure, and not allow Arthur to perceive 
how deeply his apparent unkindness had wounded her feel- 
ings. While she thus sat, breathing on the palm of her 
hand, and pressing it against her moist eyelids to absorb the 
welling tears, Arthur himself crossed the yard and came 
rapidly up the steps. 

" What are you doing here, my sister ?" said he, sitting 
down by her and drawing away the hand from her showery 
eyes. Never had he spoken so gently, so kindly. Helen 
could not answer. She only bowed her head upon her lap. 

*' My dear Helen," said he, in that grave, earnest tone 
which always had the effect of command, " raise your head 
and listen to me. I have wounded my own feelings that I 
might give you a needed lesson, and prove to yourself that 
you have moral courage sufficient tcHriumph over physical 
and mental weakness. You have thought me cruel. Perhaps 
I have been so — but I have given present pain for your 
future joy and good. I followed you, though you knew it 
not, ready to ward off every real danger from your path. 
Oh," Helen, I grieve for the sufferings constitutional sensi- 
tiveness and inculcated fear occasion you, but I rejoice when 
I see you struggling with yourself, and triumphing through 
the strength of an exerted will." 

" I deserve no credit for going," sobbed Helen. « I could 
not help it." 

" But no one forced you, Helen." 

" When you say I vdll do any thing, I feel a force acting 
upon me as strong as iron." 

" It is the force of your own inborn sense of right called 
into action by me. You knew it >r;!c& Tiot rl^ht to leave 
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our blind Alice in the dark woods alone. If I were cruel 
enough to desert her, and refuse to seek her, her claim on 
your kindness and care was not the less commanding. You 
could not have laid your head upon your pillow, or com- 
mended yourself to the guardianship of Providence, thinking 
of Alice in the lonely woods, damp with the dews of night. 
Besides, you knew in your secret heart I could not send you 
on a dangerous mission. Oh I Helen, would that I could in- 
spire you, not so much with implicit confidence in me, as in 
that Mighty guardian power that is ever around and about you, 
from whose presence you cannot flee, and in whose protection 
you are forever safe." 

" Forgive me," cried Helen, in a subdued, humble tone. 
" I have done you great wrong in thinking .you cruel. I 
wonder you have not given me up long ago, when I am so 
weak and foolish and distrustful. I thought I was growing 
brave and strong — but the very first trial proved that I am 
still the same, and so it will ever be. Neither the example 
of Alice, nor the counsels of your mother, nor your own ef- 
forts, do me any good. I shall always be unworthy of your 
cares." 

" Nay, Helen, you do yourself great injustice. You have 
shown a heroism this very night in which you may glory. 
Though you have encountered no real danger, you battled with 
an imaginary host, which no man could number, and the vic- 
tory was as honorable to yourself as any that crowns the 
hero's brow with laurels. Mark me, Helen, the time will 
come when you will smile at all that now fills you with 
apprehension, in the development of your future, nobler 
self." 

Helen looked up and smiled through her tears. 

" Oh ! if I dared to promise," said she, " I would pledge 
my word never to distrust you, never to be so foolish and 
weak again. But I think, I believe that I never will " 

" Do not promise, my dear Helen, for you know not your 
own strength. But, remember, that without /aiM you will 
grope in darkness through the world — faith in your friends — 
faith in your God — and I will add — faith in yourself. From 
the time I first saw you a little, terror-stricken child, to the 
present moment, I have sought only your happiness and 
good — ^and yet forgetting all the past, you. ^tx\i&tfi.^\ss^ ^si^ 
8* 
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tiyes even now, and your heart rose np against me. From 
the first dawn of your being to this sweet, star-lighted moment, 
God has been to you a tender, watchful parent, tenderer than 
any earthly parent, kinder than any earthly friend — and yet 
you fear to trust yourself to His providence, to remain with 
Him who fills immensity with His presence. You have no 
faith in yourself, though there is a legion of angels, nestling, 
with folded wings in that young heart, ready to fly forth at 
your bidding, and fulfil their celestial mission. Come, 
Helen," added he, rising, and lifting her at the same time 
from her lowly seat, " let us go in — but tell me first that I 
am forgiven." 

" Forgiven !" cried she, fervently. " How can I ever 
thank you, ever be sufficiently grateful for your goodness ?" 

<< By treasuring up my words, and remembering them 
when you are far away. I have influence over you now, be- 
cause you are so very young, and know so little of the world, 
but a few years hence it will be very different. You may 
think of mc then as a severe mentor, a cold, unfeeling sage, 
and wonder at the gentleness with which you bore my re- 
'proofs, and the docility with which you yielded to my 
wUl." 

<' I shall always think of you as the best and truest friend 
I ever had in the world," cried Helen, enthusiastically, as 
they entered the sitting-room, where Mrs. Hazleton and 
Alice awaited them. 

" Because he sent you out into the woods alone ?" said 
Mrs. Hazleton, smiling, " young despot that he is." 

" Yes," replied Helen, " for I feel so much better, 
stronger and happier for having gone. Then, if possible, I 
love Alice more than ever." 

" How do you account for that, Helen ?" asked Arthur. 

" I don't know," she answered, " unless it is I went through 
a trial for her sake." 

"Helen is a metaphysician," said the young doctor. 
" She could not have given a better solution." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** And can it be those heavenly eyes 
Blue as the blue of starry skies, 
Those eyes so clear, so sofl so bright, 
Have never seen God's blessed light? 

Helen returned to her father's, to prepare for her depar- 
ture to the school, which Mittie was about to leave. Arthur 
had long resolved to place Alice in an Institution for the 
blind, and as there was a celebrated one in the same city to 
which Helen was bound, he requested Mr. Gleason to be her 
guardian on the journey, and suffer her to be the companion 
of Helen. This arrangement filled the two young girls with 
rapture, and reconciled them to the prospect of leaving home, 
and of being cast among strangers in a strange city. 

Ever since Alice was old enough to feel the misfortune 
that rested so darkly upon her, and had heard of those glori- 
ous institutions, where the children of night feel the beams 
of science and benevolence penetrate the closed bars of vision, 
and receive their illumination in the inner temple of the 
spirit, she had expressed an earnest wish to be sent where 
she could enjoy such advantages. 

" Oh !" she would repeat a thousand times, unconscious of 
the pain she inflicted on her mother ; " oh ! if I could only 
go where the blind are taught every thing, how happy should 
I be!" 

It is seldom that the widow of a coimtry minister is left 
with more than the means of subsistence. Mrs. Hazleton 
was no exception to the general rule. But Arthur treasured 
up every word his blind sister uttered, and resolved to appro- 
priate to this sacred purpose the first fruits of his profession. 
It was for this he had anticipated the years of manhood, and 
commenced the practice of medicine, under the auspices of 
his father's venerable friend, Doctor Scnnar, at an age when 
most young men are preparing themaeUeSk loit >ik€vt y=^S^^ 
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» 
career. Success far transcending his most sanguine bopes 

having crowned his youthful exertions, he was now enabled 

to purchase the Parsonage, and present it as a filial offering 

to his mother, and also to defray the expenses of his sister's 

education. 

Alice had never before visited the home of Helen, and it 
was an interesting sight to see with what watchful care and 
protecting tenderness Helen guided and guarded her steps. 
Louis, who was at home also passing his summer holidays, 
beheld for the first time the lovely blind girl of whom Helen 
had so often spoken and written. 

He was now a man in appearance, of noble stature, and 
most prepossessing countenance. Helen was enthusiastically 
fond of her brother, and had said to Alice, with unconscious 
repetition — 

" Oh ! how I wish you could see Louis. He is so hand- 
some and is so good. He has such a brave rejoicing look. 
Somehow or other, I always feel safe in his presence." 

" Is he handsomer than Arthur ?" Alice would ask. 

" No, not handsomer — but then he's so different, one can- 
not compare them. Arthur is so much older, you know." 

*' Arthur doesn't look old, does he ?" 

" No, not old — but he has such an air of authority sometimes, 
which gives you such an impression of power, that I would 
fear him, did he not all at once appear so gentle and so kind. 
Louis makes you love him all the time, and you never think 
of his being displeased." 

Still, while Helen dwelt on her brother's praise with fond 
and fluent tongue, she felt without being able to describe 
her feelings, that he had lost something of his original beauty. 
The breath of the world had passed over the mind and 
dimmed its purity. His was the joyous, reckless spirit that 
gave life to the convivial board ; and temptations, which a 
colder temperament might have resisted, often held him in 
ignoble vassalage. Now inhaling the hallowed atmosphere 
of home, all the pure influences of his boyhood resumed their 
empire over his heart — and he wondered that he could ever 
have mingled with the grosser elements of society. 

"Blind!" repeated he to himself, while gazing on the 
calm, angelic countenance of Alice, so beautffiil in its repose. 
^1b 2t po&sihlQ that a creature so fair and bright, dwells in 
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tlie darkness of perpetaal midnight? Can no electric ray 
pierce the cloud that is folded over her vision ? Is there no 
power in science to remove the dark fillet that hinds those 
celestial eyes, and poor in upon them the light of a new-bom 
day?" 

While he thus gazed on the unseeing face, so near him that 
perhaps she might have had a vague consciousness of the 
intensity, the warmth of the gaze, Helen approached, and 
taking the hand of Alice, passed it softly over the features of 
her brother, as well as his profuse and clustering hair. 

" Alice has eyes in her fingers, Louis — I want her to see 
you and tell me if I have been a true painter." 

Louis felt the blood mounting to his temples, as the soft 
hand of Alice analyzed the outline of his face, and lingered 
in his hair. It seemed to him a cherub was fluttering its 
wings against his cheek, diffusing a peace and balminess that 
no language could describe. 

Alice, who had yielded involuntarily to the movement of 
Helen, drew her hand blushingly away. 

" I cannot imagine how any one can see without touching," 
said Alice, <' how they can take in an image into the soul, 
by looking at it far off. You tell me the eyes feel no plea- ' 
sure when gazing at any thing — that it is the mind only which 
perceives. But my fingers thrill with delight when I touch 
any thing that pleases, long afterwards." 

Louis longed to ask her if she felt the vibration then, but 
he dared not do it. He, in general so reckless in words, 
experienced a restraining influence he had never felt before. 
She seemed so set apart, so holy, it would be sacrilegious to 
address her with levity. He felt a sudden desire to be an 
oculist, that he might devote himself to the task of restoring 
to her the blessing of sight. Then he thought how delight- 
ful it would be to lead such a sweet creature through the 
world, to be eyes to her darkness, strength to her helpless- 
ness — the sun of her clouded universe. Louis had a natural 
chivalry about him that invested weakness, not only with a 
peculiar charm, but with a sacred right to his protection. 
With the quick, bounding impulses of eighteen, his spirit 
sprang forward to meet every new attraction. Here was one 
so no^el, so pure, that his soul seemed purified from the 
soil of temptation, while he invol\mtai\\^ a\xit^\A'^x^\\iksaa»'^ 
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to it, as Miss Thasa's thread grew white under the bleaching 
rays of a vernal sun. 

Miss Thusa ! yes, Miss Thusa came to welcome home her 
young protege, unchanged even in dress. It is probable she 
had had several new garments since she related to Helen the 
history of the worm-eaten traveler, but they were all of the 
same gray color, relieved by the black silk neckerchief and 
white tamboured muslin cap— and under the cap there was 
the same opaque fold of white paper, carefully placed on the 
top of the head. 

Alice had a great curiosity to see Miss Thusa, as she ex- 
pressed it, and hear some of her wild legends. When she 
traced the lineaments, of her majestic profile, and her finger 
suddenly rose on the lofty beak of her nose, she laughed 
outright. Alice did not often laugh aloud, but when she 
did, her laugh was the most joyous, ringing, childish burst 
of silvery music that ever gushed from the fountain of youth. 
It was impossible not to echo it. Helen feared that Miss 
Thusa would be offended, especially as Louis joined merrily 
in the chorus — and she looked at Alice as if her glance had 
j)Ower to check her. But she did not know all the windings 
of Miss Thusa's heart. Any one like Alice, marked by the 
Almighty, by some peculiar misfortune, was an object not 
only of tenderness, but of reverence in her eyes. The 
blasted tree, the blighted flower, the smitten lamb — all 
touched by the finger of God, were sacred things — and so 
were blindness and deafness — and any personal calamity. 
It was strange, but it was only in the shadows of existence 
she felt the presence of the Deity. 

" Never mind her laughing," said she, in answer to the 
apprehensive glance of Helen, " it don't hurt me. It does 
me good to hear her. It sounds like a singing bird in a 
cage ; and, poor thing, she's shut in a dark cage for life." 

" No, not fbr life, Miss Thusa," exclaimed Louis ; « I in- 
tend to study optics till I have mastered the whole length 
and breadth of the science, on purpose to unseal those eyes 
of blue." 

Alice turned round so suddenly, and following the sound 
of his voice, fixed upon him so eagerly those blue eyes, the 
effect was startling. 

^^ Will you do so ?" she cried, " caa "jo\i do so % oh ! do 
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not say it, unless you mean it. But I know it is impossible," 
sbe added in a subdued tone, ^< for I was bom blind. God 
made me so, and He bas made me very bappy too. I some- 
times tbink it would be beautiful to see, but it is beautiful 
to feel. As brotber says, tbere is an inner-ligbt wbicb keeps 
us from being all dark." 

Louis regretted the impulse wbicb urged bim to utter bis 
secret wisbes. He resolved to be more guarded in future, 
but he was already in imagination a student in Germany, 
under. some celebrated optician, making discoveries so amaz- 
ing that he would undoubtedly give a new name to the age 
in wbicb be lived. 

When nigbt came on tbey gathered round Miss Thusa, en- 
treating her for a farewell legend, not a gloomy one, not one 
wbicb would give Alice a sad, dark impression, but some- 
thing that would come to her memory like a ray of light. 

<« You must let me have my own way," said she, putting 
her spectacles on the top of her head, and looking around 
her with remarkable benignity. <<If the spirit moves me 
one way, I cannot go another. But I will try my best, for 
may-be it's the last time some of you will ever listen to old 
Thusa's tales. She's never felt just right since they tangled 
up her heart-strings with that whitened thread* Oh ! that 
was a vile, mean trick !" 

" Forget and forgive. Miss Thusa," cried Louis ; " I dare 
say Mittie has repented of it in dust and ashes." 

" I have forgiven, long ago," resumed Miss Thusa, " but 
as for forgetting J that is out of the question. Ever since 
then, when the bleaching time comes, it keeps me perfectly . 
miserable till it is over. I've never had any thread equal to 
it, for I'm afraid to let it stay long enough to be as powerful 
white as it used to be. Well, well, let it rest. You want 
me to tell you a story, do you ?" 

Miss Thusa had an auditory assembled round her that 
might have animated a spirit less open to inspiration than 
hers. There was Mr. and Mrs. Gleason, the latter a fine, 
dignified-looking lady, and the young doctor, with his coun 
tenance of grave sweetness, and Louis, with an expression 
of resolute credulity, and Helen and Alice, with their arms 
interlaced 9 and the locks of their hair mingling like the ten- 
drils of two forest vines. And what pexVia^^ ^^^ ^ \^<;2r« ^a 
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her spirit, deeper than the presence of all these, Mittie, her 
arch enemy, was not therey to mock her with her deriding 
black eyes. 

" You've talked to me so much about not telling you any 
terrible things," said she, with a troubled look, " that you've 
made me like a candle under a bushel, instead of a light 
upon a hill-top. I've never told such stories since, as I used 
to tell when the first Mrs. Gleason was alive, and I spun in 
the nursery all the evening, and little Helen was the only 
one to listen to what I had to say. There was something in 
the child's eyes that kept me going, for they grew brighter 
and larger every word I said." 

Helen looked up, and met the glance of the young doctor, 
riveted upon her with so much pity and earnestness, she looked 
down again with a blending of gratitude and shame. She 
well knew that, notwithstanding her reason now taught her 
the folly and madness of her superstitious terrors, the im- 
pressions of her early childhood were burnt into her memory 
and never could be entirely obliterated. 

" I remember a story about a blind child, which I heard 
myself, when a little girl," said Miss Thusa, " and if I should 
live to the age of Methuselah, I never should forget it. I 
don't know why it stayed with me so long, for it has nothing 
terrific in it, but it comes to me many a time when I'm not 
thinking of it, like an old tune, heard long, long ago. 

" Once there was a woman who had an only child, a 
daughter, whose name was Lily. The woman prayed at the 
birth of the child that it might be the most beautiful creature 
that ever the sun shone upon, and she prayed, too, that it might 
be good, but because she prayed for beauty before goodness, 
it was accounted to her as a sin. The child grew, and as 
long as it was a babe in the arms, they never knew that the 
eyes, which gave so much light to others, took none back 
again. The mother prayed again, that her child might see, 
no matter how ugly she might become, no matter how dull 
and dim her eyes, let them but have the gift of sight. But 
Lily walked in a cloud, from the cradle to the time when 
the love-locks began to curl round her forehead, and her 
cheeks would flush up when the young men told her she was 
beautiful. When it was sunlight, her mother watched her 
every step she took, for fear she would get into danger, but 
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she never thought of watching her hy night, for she said the 
angels took care of her then. Lily had a little bed of her 
own, right by the window, for she told her mother she loved 
to feel the moon shining on her eye-lids, making a sort of 
faintish glimmer, as it were. 

" One night she lay down in the moonshine, and fell asleep, 
and her mother looked upon her for a long time, thinking 
how beautiful she was, and what a pity the young men could 
not take her to be a wife, she had such a loving heart, and 
seemed made so much for love. At last she fell asleep her- 
self, dreaming of Lily, and did not wake till past midnight. 
Her first thought was of Lily, and she leaned on her elbow, 
and looked at the little bed, with its white counterpane, that 
glittered like snow in the moonshine. But Lily was not 
there, and the window was wide open. Thd woman jumped 
up in fright, and ran to the window and looked out, but she 
could see nothing but the trees and the woods. I wouldn't 
have been in her place for the gold of Solomon, for she was 
all alone, and there was no one living within a mile of her 
house. It was a wild, lonesome place, on a hill-side, and 
you could hear the roaring of water, all down at the bottom 
of the hill. Even in the day-time it was mighty dangerous 
walking among the torrents, let alone the night. 

" Well, the woman lifted up her voice, and wept for her 
blind child, but there was none but Grod to hear — and she 
went out into the night, calling after Lily every step she 
took, but her own voice came back to her, not Lily's. She 
went on and on, and when she got to a narrow path, leading 
along tb a great waterfall, she stopped to lay her hand on 
her heart, to keep it from jumping out of her body. There 
was a tall, blasted pine, that had fallen over that wa^terfall, 
making a sort of slippery bridge to pass over. What should 
she sec, right in the middle of the blasted pine tree, as it 
lay over the roaring stream, but Lily, all in white, walking as 
if she had a thousand pair of eyes, instead of none, or at 
least none that did her any good. The mother dared not 
say a word, any more than if she were dimab, so she stood 
like a de^d woman, that is, as still, looking at her blind 
daughter, fluttering like a bird with white wings over the 
black abyss. 

<< But what was her astonishment to \)^\io\dL ^ ^*gxL^ «:^ 
9 
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preaching Lily, from the opposite side of the stream, all 
clothed in white, too, with long, fair hair, parted from its 
brow, and large shining wings on its shoulders. The face 
was that of a beautiful youth, and he had eyes as soft and 
glorious as the moon itself, though they looked dark for all 
that. 

" * I come, my beloved,' cried Lily, stretching out her 
arms over the water. * I see thee — I know thee. There is 
no darkness now. Oh, how beautiful thou art ! The beams 
of thy shining wings touch my eyelids, and little silver arrows 
come darting in, on every side. Take me over this narrow 
bridge, lest my feet slide, and I fall into the roaring water.' 

" * I cannot take thee over the bridge,' replied the youth, 
* but when thou hast crossed it, I will bear thee on my wings 
to a land where there is no blindness or darkness, not even a 
shadow, beautiful as these shadows are, all round us now. 
Walk in faith, and look not below. Press on, and fear no 
evil.' 

" * Oh ! come back, my daughter !' shrieked the poor mo- 
ther, rousing up from the trance of fear — * come back, my 
Lily, and leave me not alone. Come back, my poor blind 
child.' 

<< Lily turned back a moment, and looked at her mother, 
who could see her, just as plain as day. Such a look ! It 
was just as if a film had fallen from off her eyes, and a soul 
had come into them. They were live eyes, and they had 
been cold and dead before. They smiled with her smiling 
lips. They had never smiled before, and the mother trem- 
bled at their strange intelligence. She dared not call her 
back any more, but knelt right down on the ground where 
.she was, and held her breath, as one does when they think 
a spirit is passing by. 

" ' I can't come back, mother,' said Lily, just as she 
reached the bank, where the angel was waiting for her, for 
it was nobody else but an angel, as one might know by its 
wings. * You will come to me by-and-by — I can see you 
now, mother. There's no more night for me.' 

" Then the angel covered her, as it were, with his wings — 
or rather, they seemed to have one pair of wings between 
them, and they began to rise above the earth, slow at first, 
and easjr, just as you've seen the clouds roll up, after a 
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shower. Then they went up faster and higher, till they 
didn't look higger than two stars, shining up overhead. 

" The next day a traveler was passing along the banks of 
the stream, below the great waterfall, and he found the 
body of the beautiful blind girl, lying among the water-lilies 
there. Her name was Lily, you know. She looked as white 
and sweet as they did, and there never was such a smile seen, 
as there was upon her pale lips. He took her up, and 
carried her to the nearest house, which happened to be her 
own mother's. Then the mother knew that Lily had been 
drowned tne night before, and that she had seen her going 
up to Heaven, with the twin angel, created for her and with 
her, at the beginning of creation. She felt happy, for she 
knew Lily was no longer blind." 

K we could give an adequate idea of Miss Thusa's manner, 
so solemn and impressive, of the tones of her voice, monoto- 
nous and slightly nasal, yet full of intensity, and, above all, 
of the expression of her foreboding eye, while in the act of 
narration, it would be easy to account for the effect which 
she produced. Helen and Alice were bathed in tears before 
the conclusion, and a deepening seriouLsness rested on the 
countenances of all her auditors. 

« You will be sad and gloomy, Miss Thusa," cried Louis ; 
" see what you have done ; you should not have chosen such 
a subject." 

" I don't think it is sad," exclaimed Alice, raising her 
head and shaking her ringlets over her eyes to veil her tears. 
« I did not weep for sorrow, but it is so touching. Oh ! I 
could envy Lily, when the beautiful angel came and bore her . 
away on his shining wings." 

<' I think with Alice," said the young doctor, " that it is 
far from being a gloomy tale, and the impression it leaves is 
salutary. The young girl, walking by faith, over the narrow 
bridge that spans the abyss of death, the waiting angel, and 
upward flight, are glorious emblems of the spirit's transit and 
sublime ascent. We are all blind, and wander in darkness 
here, but when we look back, like Lily, on the confines of 
the spirit-land, we shall see with an unclouded vision." 

Helen turned to him with a smile that was radiant, beam- 
ing through her tears. It seemed to her, at that moment^ 
that all her vague terrors, all her m\agvv\xig^ iox ^^ \\iXNa^ * 
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her self-distrust and her disquietude melted away and van 
ished into air. 

Miss Thusa, pleased with the comment of the young doctor, 
was trying to keep down a rising swell of pride, and look 
easy and unconcerned, when Louis, taking a newspaper from 
his pocket, hegan to unfold it. 

" Here is a paper. Miss Thusa," said he, handing it to 
her as he spoke, " which I put aside on purpose for you. It 
contains an account of a celehrated murder, which occupies 
several columns. It is enough to make one's hair stand on 
end, * like quills upon the fretted porcupine.' I am sure it 
will lift the paper crown from your head." 

Miss Thusa took the paper graciously, though she called 
him a " saucy boy," and adjusting her spectacles on the lofty 
bridge of her nose, she held the paper at an immense distance, 
and began to read. 

At first, they amused themselves observing the excited 
glance of Miss Thusa, moving rapidly from left to right, her 
head following it with a quick, jerking motion ; but as the 
article was long, they lost sight of her, in the interest of con- 
versation. All at once, she started up with a sudden ex- 
clamation, that galvanized Helen, and brought Louis to his 
feet. 

" What does this mean ?" she cried, pointing with her 
finger to a paragraph in the paper, written in conspicuous 
characters. " Kead it, for I do believe that my glasses are 
deceiving me." 

Louis read aloud, in a clear, emphatic voice, the following 
advertisement : 

" If Lemuel IMurrey, or his sister Arathusa, are still living, 
if he, or in case of his death, she will come immediately to 

the town of , and call at office No. 24, information 

will be given of great interest and importance. Country edi- 
tors will please insert this paragraph, several times, and send 
us their account." 

" Why, Miss Thusa," cried Louis, flourishing the paper 
over his head, " somebody must have left you a fortune. 
Only hear — of great import ance ! Let me be the first to 
congratulate you," bowing almost to her feet. 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Miss Thusa, « I have not a re- 
htioD, that I know of, this side of the Atlantic, amd if I Lad, 
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they would not be worth a cent in the world. It must be an 
imposition," and she looked sharply at Louis through her 
lowered glasses. 

" Upon my honor, Miss Thusa, I know nothing about it," 
asserted Louis. " I never saw it till you pointed it out to 
me. Whatever it means, it must be genuine. Do you not 
think so, father ?" 

" I see no room to imagine any thing like deception here," 
said Mr. Gleason, after examining the paper. " I think you 
must obey the summons, Miss Thusa, and ascertain what 
blessings Providence may have in store for you." 

" Well," said Miss Thusa, with decision, " I will go to- 
morrow. What time does the stage start 1" 

" Soon after sunrise," replied Mr. Gleason. " But you 
cannot undertake such a long journey alone. You have no 
experience in traveling in cars and steamboats, and, at your 
age, you will find it very fatiguing. We can accompany ypu 
as far as New York, but there we must part, for I am com- 
pelled to return without any delay. Louis, too, is obliged 
to resume his college studies. The young doctor cannot 
leave his patients. Suppose you invest some one with legal 
authority. Miss Thusa, to investigate the matter i" 

" I shall go myself," was the unhesitating answer. " As 
for going alone, I would not thank the King of England, if 
there was one, for his company — though I am obliged to you 
for thinking of my comfort. I know I'm getting old, but I 
should like to see the man, woman or child in this town, or 
any other, that can bear more than I can. I always was inde- 
pendent, thank the Lord. After living without the help of 
man this long, I hope I can get along without it at the 
eleventh hour. As to its being a money concern, I don't 
believe a word of it, and I wouldn't walk across the- room, if 
it just concerned myself alone ; but when I see the name of 
my poor, dead brother, I feel a command on me, just as if I 
saw it printed on tablets of stone, by the finger of the Lord 
Himself." • 

The next morning the travelers were to commence their 
journey, with the unexpected addition of Miss Thusa's com- 
pany part of the way. When her baggage was brought 
down, to the consternation of all she had her wheel, arrayed 
in a traveling costume of green baize^ mo\mtQdQ>\i \kv& Xi^-^ ^\ 
P# 
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ber trunk, and no reasoning or persuasion could induce her 
to leave it behind. 

" I'm not going to let the Goths and Vandals get posses- 
pion of it," she said, " when I'm gone. I've locked it up 
every night since the ruin of my thread, and — " 

" You can have it locked up while you are absent," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Gleason. " I will promise you that no injury 
shall happen to it." 

" Thank you," said Miss Thusa, nodding her head ; " but 
where I go my wheel must go, too. What in the world shall 
I do, when I stop at night, without it? and in that idle place, 
the steamboat, I can spin a powerful quantity while the rest 
are doing nothing. It is neither big nor heavy, and it can 
go on the top of the stage very well, and be in nobody's 
way." 

" You can sit there. Miss Thusa, and spin, while you are 
riding," cried Louis, laughing j " that will have a powerful 
effect." 

Helen and Alice felt very sad in parting from the friend 
and brother so much beloved, but they could not help smiling 
at Louis's suggestion. The young doctor, glad of an inci- 
dent which cast a gleam of merriment on their tears, added 
another, which obviated every difficulty : 

" Only imagine it a new fashioned harp or musical instru- 
ment, in its green cover, and it will give eclat to the whole 
party. I am sure it is a harp of industry, on which Miss 
Thusa has played many a pleasant tune." 

The wheel certainly had a very distinguished appearance 
on the top of the stage, exciting universal curiosity and ad- 
miration. Children rushed to the door to look at it, as the 
wheels went flashing and rolling by, while older heads were 
seen gazing from the windows, till the verdant wonder disap- 
peared from their view. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*• What a fair lady ! — and beside her 

What a handsome, graceful, noble rider/' — Longfellow 

" Love was to her impas^sioned soul 

Not as with others a mere part 
Of its existence — but the whole, 

The very life-breath of his heart." — Moore. 

Wb would like to follow Miss Thusa and her wheel, and 
relate the manner in which she defended it from many a rude 
and insolent attack. The Israelites never guarded the Ark 
of the Covenant with more jealous care and undaunted cour- 
age. 

But as we have commenced the history of our younger 
favorites in early childhood, and are following them up the 
steep of life, we find they have a long journey before them, 
and we are obliged here and there to make a long step, a' 
bold leap, or the pilgrimage would be too long and weary. 

We acknowledge a preference for Miss Thusa. She is a 
strong, original character, and the sunlight of imagination 
loves to rest upon its salient angles and projecting lines. 
When we commenced her sketch, our sole design was to de- 
scribe her influence on the minds of others, and to make her 
a warning beacon to the mariners of life, that they might 
avoid the shoals on which the peace of so many morbidly sensi- 
tive minds have been wrecked. But we found a fascination 
in the subject which we could not resist. A heart naturally 
warm, defrauded of all natural objects on which to expend 
its living fervor, a mind naturally strong confined within close 
and narrow limits, an energy concentrated and unwasting, 
capable of carrying its possessor through every emergency 
and every trial — these characteristics of a lonely woman, 
however poor and unconnected she might be, have sometimes 
drawn us away from attractive themes. 
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"We do not know that Mittie can be called attractive, but 
she is young, handsome and intellectual, and there is a 
charm in yc ^'J, beauty and intellect that too often disarms 
the judgment, and renders it blind to moral defects. 

When Mittie returned from school, crowned with the lau- 
rels of the institution in which she had graduated, wearing 
the stature, and exhibiting the manners of a woman, though 
still in years a child, she appeared to her young companions 
surrounded with a prestige^ in whose dazzling rays her child- 
ish faults were forgotten. 

Mrs. Gleason, who had been looking forward with dread 
to the hour of her step-daughter's return, met her with every 
demonstration of affectionate regard. She had never seen 
Mittie, and as her father always spoke of her as " the child," 
palliating her errors on the plea of her motherless childhood, 
she was not prepared for the splendidly developed, womanly 
girl, who received her kind advances with a haughty and re- 
pelling coldness, which brought an angry flush to the father's 
brow. 

" Mittie," said he, emphatically, " this is your mother. 
Kemember that she is to receive from all my children the 
respect and affection to which she is eminently entitled." 

" I know she is your wife, sir, and that her name is Mrs. 
Gleason, but that does not make her a mother of mine," 
replied the young girl, with surprising coolness. 

" Mittie," exclaimed the father — ^what he would have said 
was averted by a hand laid gently on his arm, and a beseech- 
ing look from the eyes of the amiable step-mother. 

" Do not constrain her to call me mother," she said. " I 
do not despair of gaining her affections in time. I care not 
for the mere name, unaccompanied by the feelings which 
make it so dear and holy." 

* One would have supposed that a remark like this, uttered 
in a calm, mild tone, a tone of mingled dignity and inability, 
would have touched a heart of only fifteen summer's growth, 
but Mittie knew not yet that she had a heart. She had never 
yet really loved a human being. Insensible to the sweet 
tendernesses of nature, it was reserved for the .lightning bolt 
of passion to shiver the hard, bark-like covering, and pene- 
trate to the living core. 

She triumphed in the thought that in the struggle for 
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power between her step-mother and herself she had gained 
the ascendency, that ~iihe had never yielded one iota of her 
will, never called her mother^ or acknowledge er legitimate 
and .sacred claims. She began to despise the woman, who 
was ^eak enough, as she believed, to be overruled by a 
young girl like herself. But she did not know Mrs. Glea- 
son — as a scene which occurred just one year after her 
return will show. 

Mittie was seated in her own room, where she always re- 
mained, save when company called expressly to see her. 
She never assisted her mother either in discharging the 
dutie9 of hospitality or in performing those little household 
offices which fall so gracefully on the young. Engrossed 
with her books and studies, pursuits noble and ennobling in 
themselves, but degraded from their high and holy purpose 
when cultivated to the exclusion of the lovely, feminine 
virtues, Mittie was almost a stranger beneath her father's 
roof. 

The chamber in which she was seated bore elegant testi- 
mony to the kindness and liberality of her step-mother — who, 
before Mittie's return from school, had prepared and furnished 
this apartment expressly for her two young daughters. As 
Mittie was the eldest, and to be the iSrst occupant, her sup- 
posed tast^ were consulted, and her imagined wants all 
anticipated. Mrs. Gleason had a small fortune of her own, 
so that she was not obliged to draw upon her husband's 
purse when she wished to be generous. She had therefore 
spared no expense in making this room a little sanctum- 
sanctorum, where youth would delight to dwell. 

"Mittie loves books," she said, and she selected some 
choice and elegant works to fill the shelves of a swinging 
library— of course she must be fond of paintings, and the 
walls were adorned with pictures whose gilded frames re- 
lieved their soft, neutral tint. 

" Young girls love white. It is the appropriate livery of 
innocence." 

Therefore bed-curtains, window-curtains, and counterpane 
were of the dazzliog whiteness of snow. Even the table and 
washstand were white, ornamented with gilded wreaths. 

" Mittie was fond of writing — all school girls are," there- 
fore an elegant writing desk must be le^d^ ^<c)x Vksst ^^^a^^ — %s^^ 
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though her love of sewing was more doubifdl, a beautiful 
workbox was ready for her aocommodation. She well knew 
the character of Mittie, and her personal opposition to her- 
self, but she was determined to overcome her prejudices, and 
bind her to her by every endearing obligation. 

" His children must love me," she said, " and all that 
woman can and oughl to do shall be done by me before I 
relinquish my labors of love." 

Mittie enjoyed the gift without being grateful to the giver j 
she basked in the sunshine of comfort, without acknowledg- 
ing the source from which it emanated. For one year she 
had been treated with unvarying tenderness, consideration, 
and regar(f, in spite of coldness, haughtiness, and occasional 
insolence, till she began to despise one who could lavish so 
much on a thankless, unretuming receiver. 

She was surprised when her step-mother entered her room 
at the unusual hour of bed time — and looking up from the 
book she was reading, her countenance expressed impatience 
and curiosity. She did not rise or offer her a chair, but 
after one rude, fixed stare, resumed her reading. Mrs. 
Gleason seated herself with perfect composure, and taking 
up a book herself, seemed to be absorbed in its contents. 
There was something so unusual in her manner that Mittie, 
in- spite of her determination to appear imperturbable and 
careless, could not help gazing upon her with increasing 
astonishment. She was dressed in a loose night wrapper, 
her hair was unbraided, and hanging loose over her shoulders, 
and there was an air of ease and freedom diffused over her 
person, that added much to its attractions. Mittie had always 
thought her stiff and formal — now there was a graceful aban- 
donment about her, as if she had thrown off chains which 
had galled her, or a burden which oppressed. 

" To what am I indebted for the honor of this visit, ma- 
dam?" asked Mittie, throwing her book on the table with 
unlady-like force. 

" To a desire for a little private conversation," replied 
Mrs. Gleason, looking steadfastly in Mittie's face. 

"I am going to bed," said she, with an unsuppressed 
yawn, " you had better take a more fitting hour." 

" I shall not detain you long," replied her step-mother, 
'< a few words can comprehend all I have to utter. This night 
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is tho anniversary of the one which brought ns nnder the 
same roof. I then made a vow to myself that for one year I 
would labor with a bigot's zeal and a martyr's enthusiasm, to 
earn the love and entitle myself to the good opinion of my 
husband's daughter. I made a vow of self-abnegation, which 
no Hindoo devotee ever more religiously kept. I had been 
told that you were cold hearted and selfish ; but I said love 
is invincible and must prevail ; youth is susceptible and can- 
not resist the impressions of gratitude. I said this, Mittic, 
one year ago, in faith and hope and self-reliance. I have 
now come to tell you that my vow is fulfilled. I have done 
all that is due to you, nay, more, far more. It remains for 
me to fulfill my duties to myself. If I cannot make you love 
me, I will not allow you to despise me." 

The* bold, bright eye of Mittie actually sunk before the 
calm, rebuking glance, which gave emphasis to every cool, 
deliberate word. Here was the woman she had dared to treat 
with disdain^ as undeserving her respect, as the usurper 
of a place to which she had no right, whom she had prede- 
termined to hate because she was her step-mother, and whom 
she continued to dislike because she had predetermined to 
do so, all at once assuming an attitude of commanding self- 
respect, and asserting her own claims with irresistible dignity 
and truth. Taken completely by surprise, her usual fluency 
of language forsook her, and she sat one moment confounded 
and abashed. Her claims ? it was the first time the idea of 
her step-mother having any legitimate claims on her, had 
assumed the appearance of reality. Something glanced into 
her mind, foreshadowing the truth that after all she was 
more dependent on her father's wife, than her father's wife 
on her. It was like the flashing of lamplight on the pic- 
ture-frames and golden flower leaves on the table, at which 
they both were seated. , 

" I have been alone the whole evening," continued Mrs. 
Gleason, in a still calmer, more decided tone, " preparing 
myself for this interview ; for the time for a full understand- 
ing is come. All the sacrifices I have made during the past 
year were for your father's peace and your own good. To 
him I have never complained, nor ever shall I ; but I should 
esteem myself unworthy to be his wife, if I willingly sub- 
mitted longer to the yoke of ham\\vat\OTi, \ \fe^ 'ODL^^^xv^^^ 
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Mittie, when I say, I care not for your love, for which I have 
80 long striven in vain. You do not love your own family, 
and why should I expect to inspire what they, father, brother 
and sister have never kindled in your breast ? T care not 
for your love, but I will have your respect. I defy ^u from 
this moment ever to treat me with insolence. I defy you 
henceforth, ever by word, look or thought, to associate me 
with the idea of contempt J^ ' ^ 

Her eye flashed with long suppressed indignation, and her 
face reddened with the liberated stream of her emotions. 
Rising, and gathering up her hair, which was sweeping back 
from her forehead, she took her lamp and turned to depart. 
Just as she reached the door she turned back and added, in 
a softer tone, 

" Though you will never more see me in the aspect of a 
seeker after courtesy and good will, I shall never reject any 
overtures for reconciliation. If the time should ever come, 
when you feel the heed of counsel and sympathy, the neces- 
sity of a friend ; if your heart ever awakens, Mittie, and 
utters the new-born cry of helplessness and pain, you will 
find me ready to listen and relieve. Good night." 

She passed from her presence, and Mittie felt as if she had 
been in a dream, so strange and unnatural was the impres- 
sion left upon her mind. She was at first perfectly stunned 
with amazement, then consciousness, accompanied with some 
very disagreeable stinging sensations, refturned. When a 
very calm, self-possessed person allows feeling or passion to 
gain the ascendency over them, they are invested for the 
moment with overmastering power. 

" I have never done justice to her intellect," thought she, 
recalling the words of her step-mother, with an involuntary 
feeling of admiration ; " but I want not her love. When it is 
, necessary to my happiness I will seek it. Love ! she never 
cared any thing about me ; she does not pretend that she 
did. She tried to win my good will from policy, not sensi- 
bility ; and this is the origin of all the comforts and luxuries 
with which she has surrounded me. Why should I be grate- 
ful then ? Thank Heaven ! I am no hypocrite ; I never 
dissembled, never professed what I do not feel. If every 
one were as honest and independent as I am, there would be 
very Utile oi this vapid sentimentality) this love-breath. 



N. 
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which oonies and goes like a night mist, and leaves nothing 
behind it." 

The next morning Mittie could not help feeling some em- 
barrassment when she met her step-mother at the breakfast- 
table, but the lady herself was not in the least disconcerted j 
she was polite and courteous, but calm and cold. There was 
a barrier around her which Mittie felt that she could not pass, 
and she was uncomfortable in the position in which she had 
placed herself. 

And thus time went on — thus the golden opportunities of 
youth fled. Helen was still at school ; Louis at college. 
But whea^Louis graduated, he came home, accompanied by 
a classmate whose name was Bryant Clinton — and his coming 
was an .event in that quiet neighborhood. When Louis 
announced -to his father that he was going to bring with him 
a young friend and fellow collegian, Mr. Gleason was unpre- 
pared for the reception of the dashing and high bred young 
gentleman who appeared as his guest. 

Mittie happened to be standing on the rustic bridge, near 
the celebrated bleaching ground of Miss Thusa, when her 
brother and his friend arrived. She was no lover of nature, 
and there was nothing in the bland, dewy stillness of decli- 
ning day to woo her abroad amid the glories of a summer's 
sunset. But from that springing arch, she could look up the 
high road and see the dust glimmering like particles of gold, 
telling that life had been busy there — and sometimes, as at 
the present moment, when something unusually magnificent 
presented itself to the eye, she surrendered herself to the 
pleasure of admiration. There had been heavy, dun, rolling 
clouds all the latter part of the day, and when the sun burst 
forth behind them, he came with the touch of Midas, in- 
stantaneously transmuting every thing into gold. The trunks 
of the trees were changed to the golden pillars of an 
antique temple, the foliage was all powdered with gold, 
here and there deepening into a bronze, and sweeping round 
those pillars in folds of gorgeous tapestry. The windows of 
the distant houses were all gleaming like molten gofd ; and 
every blade of grass was tipped with the same glittering fluid. 
Mittie had never beheld any thing so gloriously beautiful. 
She stood leaning against the light railing, unconscvQw& ^k^s^ 
she herself was bathed in the same goV^cn \\^p&« — ^^^ *^ 

10 
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quivered in the dark waves of her hair, and gilt the roses of 
her glowing check. She did not know how l)right and 
resplendent she looked, when two horsemen appeared in the 
high road, gathering around them in quivers the glittering 
arrows darting from the sky. As they rapidly approached, 
she recognized her hrother, and knew that the young ^gpsfitle- 
man who accompanied him must he his friend, Bryant Clin- 
ton. The steed on which he was mounted was hlack as a 
raven, and the hair of the young man was long, hlack, and 
flowing as his horse's sahle mane. As he came near, reining 
in the high mettled animal, while his locks hlew back in the 
breeze, enriched with the same golden lustre with which 
every thing was shining, Mittie suddenly remembered Miss 
Thusa's legend of the black horseman, with the jetty hail'" 
entwined in the maiden's bleeding heart. Strange, that it 
should come back to her so vividly and painfully. 

Louis recognized his sister, standing on the airy arch of 
the bridge, and rode directly to the garden gate. Clinton • ^ 
did the same, but instead of darting through the gate, as 
Louis did, he only dismounted, lifted his hat gracefully from 
his head, and bowed with lowly deference — then throwing 
his arm over the saddle bow, he waited till the greeting was 
over. Mittie was not the favorite sister of Louis^ for she 
had repelled him as she had all others by her cold and 
haughty self-concentration — but though he did not love her 
as he did Helen, she was his sister, she appeared to him the 
personification of home, of womanhood, and his pride was 
gratified by the full blown flower and splendor of her beauty. 
She had gained much in height since he had last seen her ; 
her hair, which was then left waving in the wild freedom of 
childhood, was now gathered into bands, and twisted behind, 
showing the classic contour of her head and neck. Louis had 
never thought before whether Mittie was handsome or not. 
She had not seemed so to him. He had never spoken of her 
as such to his friend. Helen, sweet Helen, was the burden 
of his speech, the one lovely sister of his heart. The idea 
of being proud of Mittie never occurred to him, but now 
she flashed upon him like a new revelation, in the glow and 
freshness and power of her just developed womanly charms. 
He was glad he had found her in that picturesque spot, 
graceful attitudey and partaking largely and richly of the 
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glorification of natnre. He was glad that Bryant Clinton, 
the greatest connoisseur in female beauty he had ever seen, 
should meet her for the first time under circumstances of 
peculiar personal advantage. He thought, too, there was 
more than her wonted cordiality in her greeting, and that her 
cheek grew warm under his hearty, brotherly kiss. 

** Why, Mittie," cried he, " I hardly knew you, you have 
grown so handsome and stately. I never saw any one so 
altered in my life — a perfect Juno. I want to introduce my 
friend to you«— a noble hearted, generous, princely spirited 
fellow. A true Virginian, rather reckless with regard to 
expenditure, perhaps, but extravagance is a kingly fault — I 
like it. He is a passionate admirer of beauty, too, Mittie, 
and his manners are perfectly irresistible. I shall be proud 
if he admires you, for I assure you his admiration is a com- 
pliment of which any maiden may be proud." 

While he was speaking, Clinton followed the beckoning 
motion of his hand, and approached the bridge. It is im- 
possible to describe the ease and grace of his motions, or the 
wild charm imparted to his countenance by the long, dark, 
shining, back-flowing locks, that softened their haughty outline. 
His hair, eye-lashes and eye-brows were of deep, raven black, 
but his eyes were a dark blue, a union singularly striking, 
and productive of wonderful expression. As he came nearer 
and nearer, and Mittie felt those dark blue, black shaded 
eyes riveted on her face, with a look of unmistakable admira- 
tion, she remembered the words of her brother, and the 
consciousness of beauty, for the first time, gaye her a sensa- 
tion of pride and pleasure. She was too proud to be vain — 
and what cared she for gifts, destined, like pearls, to be cast 
before an un valuing herd ? The young doctor was the only 
young man whose admiration she had ever thought worthy 
to secure, and having met from him only cold politeness, she 
had lately felt for him only bitterness and dislike. Living 
as she had done in a kind of cold abstraction, enjoying only 
the pleasures of intellect, in all the sufficiency of self, it was 
a matter of indiflFerence to her what people thought of her. 
She felt so infinitely above them, looking down like the 
aeronaut, from a colder, more rarefied atmosphere, upon 
objects lessened to meanness by her own elevatvoiL. 

She could never iook down on aucVi a \wATi^ «a ^^t^'ko^* 
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Clinton. Her first thought was — " Will he dare to look down 
on me ?" There was so much pride, tempered by courtesy, 
such an air of lofty breeding, softened by grace, so much in- 
tellectual power and sleeping passion in his face, that she felt 
the contact of a strong, controling spirit, a will to which her 
own might be constrained to bow. 

They walked to the house together, while Louis gave 
directions about the horses, and he entered into conversation 
at once so easily and gracefully, that Mittie threw oflf the 
slight embarrassment that oppressed her, and answered him 
in the same light spirited tone. She was astonished at her- 
self, for she was usually reserved with strangers, and her 
thoughts seldom effervesced in brilliant sallies or sparkling 
repartees. But Clinton carried about with him the wand of 
an enchanter, and every thing he touched, sparkled and shone 
with newly awakened or reflected brightness. Every one 
has felt the influence of that indescribable fascination of 
manner which some individuals possess, and which has the 
efiect of electricity or magnetism. Something that captivates, 
even against the will, and keeps one enthralled, in spite of 
the struggling of pride, and the shame attendant on submis- 
sion. One of these fascinating, electric, magnetic beings was 
Clinton. Louis had long been one of his captives, but he 
was such a gay, frank, confiding, porous hearted being, it 
was not strange, but that he should break through the triple 
bars of coldness, haughtiness and reserve, which Mittie had 
built around her, so high no mortal had scaled them — this 
was more than i^trange — it was miraculous. 

When Mittie retired that night, instead of preparing for 
sleep, she sat down in the window, and tried to analyze the charm 
which drew her towards this stranger, without any volition of 
her own. She could not do it — ^it was intangible, evasive 
and subtle. The effect of his presence was like the sun-burst 
on the landscape, the moment of his arrival. The dark 
places of her soul seemed suddenly illumined; the massy 
columns of her intellect turned like the tree trunks, into 
pillars of gold and light ; gilded foliage, in new born leaflets, 
played about the branches. She looked up into the heavens, 
and thought they had never bent in such grandeur and 
splendor over her, nor the solemn poetry of night ever ad- 
dressed her in such deep, earnest language. All her senses 
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appeared to have acquired an acuteness, an exqnisiteness 
that made them snsceptible almost t(f pain. The stars dazzled 
her like snnbeams, and those low, murmuring, monotonous 
sounds, the muffled beatings of the heart of night, rung loudly 
and distinctly on her ear. Alarmed at the strange excite- 
ment of her nerves, she rose and looked round the apartment 
which her step-mother's hand had adorned, and ingratitude 
seemed written in large, dark characters on the soft, grayish 
colored walls. Why had she never seen this writing before ? 
Why had the debt she owed this long suflfering and now 
alienated benefactress, never before been acknowledged be- 
fore the tribunal of conscience? Because her heart was 
awakening out of a life-long sleep, and the light of a new 
creation was beaming around her. 

She took the lamp, and placing it in front of the mirror, 
gazed deliberately on her person. 

" Am I handsome ?" she mentally asked, taking out her 
comb, whose pressure seemed intolerable, and suffering the 
dark redundance of her hair to flow, unrestrained, around her. 
<' Lpuis says that I am, and methinks this mirror reflects a 
glorious image. Surely I am changed, or I have never really 
looked on myself before.'' 

Yes ! she was changed. The light within the cold, alabas- 
ter vase was kindled, giving a life and a glow to what was 
before merely symmetrical and classic. There was a color 
coming and going in her cheek, a warm lustre coming and 
going in her eye, and she cduld not tell whence it came, nor 
whither it went. 

From this evening a new era in her life commenced. 

Days and weeks glided by, and Clinton still remained the 
^uest of Louis. He sometimes spoke of going home, but 
Louis said — "not yet" — ^and the sudden paleness of Mittie's 
cheek spoke volumes. During all this time, they had walked, 
and rode, and talked together, and the enchantment had be- 
come stronger and more pervading Mr. Gleason sometimes 
thought he ought not to allow so close an intimacy between 
his daughter and a young man of whose private character he 
knew so little, but when he reflected how soon he was to 
depart to his distant home, probably never to return, there 
seemed little danger to be apprehended from his short sojourn 
with them. Then Mittie, though she might be susceptible of 
10* 
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admiration for his splendid qualities, nnd tbougb her vanity 
might bo gratified by hi^ apparent devotion — Mittie had no 
heart. If it were Helen, it would be a very different thing, 
but Mittie was incapable of love, uninflammable as absetos, 
and cold as marble. 

Mrs. Gleason, with the quicker perception of woman, pene- 
trated deeper than her husband, and saw that passions were 
aroused in that hitherto insensible heart which, if opposed, 
might be terrible in their power. Since her conversation 
with Mittie, where she yielded up all attempt at maternal 
influence, and like " Ephraim joined to idols, let her aUme^^^ 
she had never uttered a word of counsel or rebuke. She had 
been coldly, distantly courteous, and as she had prophesied, 
met withi at least the semblance of respect. It was more 
than the semblance, it was the reality. Mittie disdained 
dissimulation, and from the moment her step-mother asserted 
her own dignity, she felt it. Mrs Gleason would have lifted 
up her warning voice, but she knew it would be disregarded, 
and moreover, she had pledged herself to neutrality, unless 
admonition or counsel were asked. 

" Let us go in and see Miss Thusa," said Louis, as they 
were returning one evening from a long walk in the woods. 
<< I must show Clinton all the lions in the neighborhood, and 
Miss Thusa is the queen of the menagerie." 

" It is too late, brother," cried Mittie, well knowing that 
she was no favorite of Miss Thusa, who might recall some of 
the incidents of her childhood, which she now wished buried 
in oblivion. * 

" Just the hour to make a fashionable call," said Clinton. 
" I should like to see this belle of the wild woods." 

" Oh ! she is very old and very ugly," exclaimed Mittie, 
" and I assure you, will give you a very uncourteous recep- 
tion." 

" Youth and beauty and courtesy will only appear more 
lovely by force of contrast," said Clinton, offering her his 
hand to assist her over the stile, with a glance of irresistible 
persuasion. 

•Mittie was constrained to yield, but an anxious flush rose to 
her cheek for the result of this dreaded interview. She had 
not visited Miss Thusa since her return from school, for she 
had no pleasing associations connected with her to draw hor 
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to her presence. Since her memorahle journey with her wheel, 
Miss Thnsa had taken possession of her former abode, and 
no entreaties could induce her to resume her wandering life. 
She never revealed the mystery of the advertisement, or the 
result of her journey, but a female Ixion, bound to the 
wheel, spun away her solitary hours, and nursed her own 
peculiar, solemn traits of character. 

The house looked very much like a hermitage, with its low, 
slanting, wigwam roof, and dark stone walls, planted in the 
midst of underbrush, through which no visible path was seen. 
There was no gate, but a stile, made of massy logs, piled in 
the form of steps, which were beautifully carpeted with moss. 
A well, whose long sweep was also wreathed with moss, was 
just visible above the long, rank grass, with its old oaken 
bucket swinging in the air. 

" What a superb old hermitage !" exclaimed Clinton, as 
they approached the door. " I feel perfectly sublime already. 
If the lion queen is worthy of her lair, I would make a pil- 
grimage to visit her." 

" Now, pray, brother," said Mittie, determined to make as 
short a stay as possible, ^^ don't ask her to tell any of her 
horrible stories. I am sure," she added, turning to Clinton, 
" you would find them exceedingly wearisome." 

" They are the most interesting things in the world," said 
Louis, with provoking enthusiasm, as opening the door, he 
bowed his sister in — then taking Clinton's arm, ushered him 
into the presence of the stately spinster. 

Miss Thusa did not rise, but suflfering her foot to pause on 
the treadle, she pushed her spectacles to the top of her head, 
and looked round upon her unexpected visitors. Mittie, 
who felt that the dark shaded eye of Clinton was upon her, 
accosted her with unwonted politeness, but it was evident 
the stem hostess returned her greeting with coldness and 
repulsion. Her features relaxed, when Louis, cordially 
grasping her hand, expressed his delight at seeing her look- 
ing so like the Miss Thusa of his early boyhood. Perceiving 
the aristocratic stranger, she acknowledged his graceful, re- 
spectful bow, by rising, and her tall figure towered like a 
column of gray marble in the centre of the low apartment. 

" And who is Mr. Bryant Clinton ?" said she, scanning 
him with her eye of prophecy, " that he should visit the <i%.Vw!QL 
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of a poor, old, lonely woman like me ? I didn't expect snch an 
honor. But I suppose he came for the sake of the company 
he brought — not what he could find here." 

" We brought him, Miss Thusa," said Louis ; " we want 
him to become acquainted with all our friends, and you know 
we would not forget you." 

" We I" repeated IMiss Thusa, looking sternly at Mittie, 
" don't say we. It is the first time Mittie ever set foot in 
my poor cabin, and I know she didn't come now of her own 
good will. But never mind — sit down," added she, drawing 
forward a wooden settee, equivalent to three or four chairs, 
and giving it a sweep with her handkerchief. *^ It is not 
often I have such fine company as this to accommodate." 

" Or you would have a velvet sofa for us to sit down 
upon," cried Louis, laughing, while he occupied with the 
others the wooden seat ; " but I like this better, with its 
lofty back and broad, substantial frame. Every thing around 
you is in keeping. Miss Thusa, and looks antique and majes- 
tic ; the walls of gray stone, the old, moss-covered well- 
sweep, the dear old wheel, your gray colored dress, always 
the same, yet always looking nice and new. I declare. Miss 
Thusa, I am tempted to turn hermit myself, and come and 
live with you, if you would let me. I am beginning to be 
tired of the world." 

He laughed gayly, but a shade passed over his countenance, 
darkening its sunshine. 

<< And I am just beginning to be awake to its charms," said 
Clinton, " just beginning to live. I would not now forsake 
the world ; but if dissappointment and sorrow be my lot, I 
must plead with Miss Thusa to receive me into her hermitage, 
and teach me her admirable philosophy." 

Though he addressed Miss Thusa, his glances played lamr 
bently on Mittie's face, and told her the meaning of his words. 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Miss Thusa, *' don't try to make a 
fool of me, young gentleman. Louis, Master Louis, Mr. 
Gleason — what shall I call you now, since you're grown so 
tall, and seem so much farther off than you used to be." 

^^ Call me Louis — ^nothing but Louis. I cannol bear the 
thought of being Mistered^ and put off at a distance. Oh, 
there is nothing so sweet as the name a mother's angel lipfl 
first breathed into our ears." 
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" I'm glad you have not forgotten your mother, Louis," 
said Miss Thusa, her countenance softening into an expres- 
sion of profound sensibility ; " she was a woman to be re- 
membered for a life-time; though weak in body, she was 
a powerful woman for all that. When she died, I lost the 
best friend I ever had in the world, and I shall love you 
and Helen as long as I live, for her sake, as well as your 
own. I won't be unjust to anybody. You*ve always been a 
good, respectful boy ; and as for Helen, Heaven bless the 
child ! she wasn't made for this world nor anybody in it. I 
never see a young flower, or a tender green leaf, but I think 
of her, and when they fade away, or are bitten and shrivelled 
by the frost, I think of her, too, and it makes me melancholy. 
When is the dear child coming home ?" 

Before the conclusion of this speech, Mittie had risen and 
turned her burning cheek towards the window. She felt as 
if a curse were resting upon her, to be thus excluded from 
all participation in Miss Thusa's blessing, in the presence of 
Bryant Clinton. Yes, at that moment she felt the value of 
Miss Thusa's good opinion — the despised and contemned Miss 
Thusa. The praises of Helen sounded as so many horrible 
discords in her ears, and when she heard Louis reply that 
** Helen would return soon, very soon, with that divine little 
blind Alice," she wished that years on years might intervene 
before that period arrived, for might she not supplant her in 
the heart of Clinton, as she had in every other ? 

While she thus stood, playing with a hop-vine that climbed 
a tall pole by the window, and shaded it with its healthy, 
luxuriant leaves, Clinton manifested the greatest interest in 
Miss Thusa's wheel, and the manufacture of her thread. He 
praised the beauty of its texture, the fineness and evenness 
of its fibres. 

" I admire this wheel," said he, " it has such a venerable, 
antique appearance. Its massy frame and brazen hoops, its 
grooves and swelling lines are a real study for the archi- 
tect." 

" Why, I never saw those brazen rings before," exclaimed 
Louis, starting up and joining Clinton, in his study of the 
instrument. ^^ When did you have them put on. Miss Thusa, 
and what is their use ?" 

"I had them made when I took t\va\. \oTi^ Y5iv«\i^:^^'' x^ 
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plied Miss Thusa, pushing back the wheel with an air of 
vexation. " It got battered and bruised, and needed some- 
thing to strengthen it. Those saucy stage drivers made 
nothing of tossing it from the top of the stage right on the 
pavement, but the same man never dared to do it but once." 

" This must be made of lignum-vitae," said Clinton, " it is 
so very heavy. Such must have been the instrument that 
Hercules used, when he bowed his giant strength to the 
distaff, to gratify a beautiful woman's whim." 

^< Well, I can't see what there is in an old wheel to attract 
a young gentleman like you, so!" exclaimed Miss Thusa, in- 
terposing her tall figure between it and the collegian. ^^ I 
don't want Hercules, or any sort of man, to spin at my distaff, 
1 can tell you. It's woman's work, and it's a shame for a 
man to interfere with it. No, no I it is better for you to 
ride about the country with your black horse and gold-colored 
fringes, turning the heads of silly girls and gaping children, 
than to meddle with an old woman and her wheel." 

"Why, Miss Thusa, what makes you so angry?" cried 
Louis, astonished at the excitement of her maimer. " I ne- 
ver knew you impolite before." 

"I apologise for my own rudeness," said Clinton, with 
inexpressible grace and ease. " I was really interested in 
the subject, and forgot that I might be intrusive. I respect 
every lady's rights too much to infringe upon them." 

" I don't mean to be rude," replied Miss Thusa, giving 
her glasses a downward jerk, <* but I've lived so much by 
myself, that I don't know any thing about the soft, palavering 
ways of the world. I say again, I don't want to be rude, 
and I'm not ashamed to ask pardon if I am so ; but I know 
this fine young gentleman cares no more for me, nor my 
wheel, than the man in the moon, and I don't like to have 
any one try to pass off the show for the reality." 

She fixed her large, gray eye so steadfastly on Clinton, 
that his cheek flushed with the hue of resentful sensibility, 
and Louis thinking Miss Thusa in a singularly repulsive 
mood, thought it better to depart. 

" If it were not so late," said he, approaching the door, 
" I would ask you for one of your interesting legends, Miss 
Thusa, but by the long shadow of the well-sweep on the 
grass, the sun must be almost down. Why do yon never 
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come to see us now ? My mother would giye you a cordial 
welcome." 

" That's right. I love to hear you call her mother, Louis. 
She is worthy of the name. She is a lady, a nohle hearted 
lady, that honored the family hy coming into it ; and they 
who wouldn't own her, disgrace themselves, not her. Go 
among the poor, if you want to know her worth. Hear them 
talk — but as for my stories, I never can tell them, if there is 
a scoffing tongue, and an unbelieving ear close by. 1 cannot 
feel my gift, I cannot glorify the Lord who gave it. When 
Helen comes, bring her to me, for I've something to tell her 
that I mustn't carry to my grave. The blind child, too, I 
should like to see her again. I would give one of my eyes 
now, to put sight into hers — both of them, I might say, for 
I shan't use them much longer." 

" Why, Miss Thusa, you are a powerful woman yet," said 
Louis, measuring her erect and commanding figure, with an 
upward glance. " I shouldn't wonder if you lived^i^o preside 
at all our funerals. I don't think you ever can grow weak 
and infirm." 

Miss Thusa shook her head, and slipped up the sleeve of 
her left arm, showing the shrunken flesh and shrivelled 
skin. 

" There's weakness and infirmity coming on," said she, 
^^ but I don't mind it. This world isn't such a paradise, at 
the best, that one would want to stay in it forever. And 
there's one comfort, I shall leave nobody behind to bewail 
me when I'm gone." 

** Ah ! Miss Thusa, how unjust you are. I shall bewail 
you ; and, as for Helen, I do believe the sweet, tender-hearted 
soul would cry her eyes out. Even the lovely, blind Alice 
w^uld weep for your loss. And Mittie — but it seems to me 
you are not quite kind to Mittie. I should think you had 
too much magnanimity to remember the idle pranks of child- 
hood against any one. Why, see what a handsome, glorious 
looking girl she is now."^ 

Mittie turned haughtily away, and stepped out on the 
mossy door-stone. All her early scorn and hatred of Miss 
Thusa revived with even added force. Clinton followed her, 
but lingered on the threshold for Louis, whose hand the an- 
oient sibyl grasped with a cordial farewell pressure. 
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" Mittie and I never were friends, and never can be," said 
she, '^ but I wish her no harm. I wish her better luck than 
I think is in her path now. As for yourself, if you should 
get into trouble, and not want to vex those that are kin, you 
can come to me, and if you don't despise my counsel and 
assistance, perhaps it may do you good. I have a legend 
that I've been storing up for your ears, too, and one of these 
days I should like to tell it to you. But," lowering her 
voice to a whisper, ^' leave that long-haired, smooth-tongued 
gentleman behind." 

" Was I not right," said Mittie, when they had passed 
the stile, and could no longer discern the ancestral figure of 
Misss Thusa in the door of her lonely dwelling, " in saying 
that she is a very rude, disagreeable person ? She is so vin- 
dictive, too. She never could forgive me, because when a 
little child I cared not to listen to her terrible tales of ghosts 
and monsters. Helen believed every word she uttered, till 
she became the most superstitious, fearful creature in the 
world." 

" You should add, the sweetest, dearest, best," interrupted 
Louis, ^< unless we except the angelic blind maiden." 

^^ I should think if you had any affection for me, Louis," 
said Mittie, turning pale, as his praises of Helen fell on 
Clinton's ear, " you would resent the rudeness and imperti- 
nence to which you have just exposed me. What must your 
friend think of me ? Was it to lower me in his opinion that 
vou carried him to her hovel, and drew forth her spiteful and 
bitter remarks ?" 

<^ Do you think it possible that she could alter my opinion 
of you ?" said Clinton, in a low, earnest tone. " If any 
thing could have exia,lted it, it would be the dignity and for- 
bearance with which you bore her insinuations, and defeated 
her malice." 

" I am sorry, Mittie," cried Louis, touched by her pale- 
ness and emotion, and attributing it entirely to wounded 
feeling, " I am very sorry that I have been the indirect cause 
of giving you pain. It was certainly unintentional. Miss 
» Thusa was in rather a savage mood this evening, I must 
acknowledge ; but she is not malicious, Clinton. With all 
her accentricitiesy she has some sterling yirtnes. If yoa 
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could only see her inspired, and hear one of her powerful 
tales !" 

" If you ever induce him to go there a second time!" ex- 
claimed Mittie, withdrawing herself from the arm with which 
he had encircled her waist, and giving him a glance from her 
dark, bright eyes, that might have scorched him, it was so 
intensely, dazzlingly angry. 

" Believe me,*' said Clinton, " no inducement could tempt 
me again to k place associated with painful remembrances 
in your mind." 

He had not seen the glance, for he was walking on the 
other side, and when she turned towards him, in answer to 
his soothing remark, the starry moon of night is not more 
darkly beautiful or resplendent than her face. 

So he told her when Louis left them at the gate leading to 
their dwelling, and so he told her again when they were 
walking alone together in the star-bright night. 

" Why do they talk to me of Helen ?" said he, and his 
voice stole through the stilly air as gently as the falling dew. 
" What can she be, in comparison with you ? Little did I 
think Louis had another sister so transcendent, when I saw 
you standing on the rustic bridge, the most radiant vision 
that ever beamed on the eye of mortal. You remember that 
evening. All the sunbeams of Heaven gathered around you, 
the focus of the golden firmament." 

" Louis loves me not as he does Helen," replied Mittie, 
her heart bounding with rapture at his glowing praises, << no 
one does. Even you, who now profess to love me beyond all 
created beings, if Helen came, might be lured by her 
attractions to forget all you have been breathing into my 
oars." 

<< I confess I should like to see one whose attractions you 
can fear. She must be superlatively lovely." 

" She is not beautiful nor lovely, Clinton. No one ever 
called her so. Fear ! I never knew the sensation of fear. 
It is not fear that she could inspire, but a stronger, deeper 
passion." 

He felt the arm tremble that was closely locked in his, 
and he could see her lip curl like a rose-leaf fluttering in the 
breeze. 

-^ Speak, Mittie, and tell me wliat you m^^Ti, \ <r«X!L*^ebs2^i 
11 
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of but one passion now, and that the strongest and deepest 
that ever ruled the heart of man." 

" I cannot describe my meaning," replied Mittie, pausing 
under a tree that shaded their path, and leaning against its 
trunk ; " but I can feel it. Till you came, I knew not what 
feeling was ; I read of it in books. It was the theme of 
many a fluent tongue, but all was cold and passive Aer«," 
said she, pressing her hand on the throbbing heart that now 
ached with the intensity of its emotion. " Everybody said 
I had no heart, and I believed them. You first taught me 
that there was a vital spark burning within it, and blew upon 
it with a breath of flame. 1 tell you, Clinton, you had bet- 
ter tamper with the lightning's chain than the passions of 
this suddenly awakened heart. I tell you I am a dangerous 
being. There is a power within me that makes me tremble 
with its consciousness. I am a young girl, with no experi- 
ence. I know nothing of the blandishments of art, and if I 
did I would scorn to exercise them. You have told me a 
thousand times that you loved me, and I have believed you. 
I would willingly die a thousand times for the rapture of 
hearing it once ; but if I thought the being lived who could 
supplant me — if I thought you could ever prove false to 
me — " 

Iler eye flashed and her cheek glowed in the night-beams 
that, as Clinton said, made her their focus, so brightly were 
they reflected from her face. What Clinton said, it is un- 
necessary to repeat, for the language of passion is common- 
place, unless it flows from lips as firesh and unworldly and 
impulsive as Mittie's. 

'^ Let me put a mark on this tree," she said, stooping 
down and picking up a sharp fragment of rock at its base. 
" If you ever forget what you have said to me this night, I 
will lead you to this spot, and show you the wounded 
bark—" 

She began to carve her own initials, but he insisted upon 
substituting his penknife and assisting her in the task, to 
which she consented. As they stood side by side, he guid- 
ing her hand, and his long, soft locks playing against her 
cheek, or mingling with her own, she surrendered herself to 
a feeling of unalloyed happiness, when all at once Miss 
Thusa's legend of the Black Knight, with the dark, far- 
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flowing hair, and the maiden with the bleeding heart, came 
to her remembrance, and she involuntarily shuddered. 

" Why am I ever recalling that wild legend?" thought she. 
"I am getting to be as weak and superstitious as Helen. 
Why, when it seems to me that the wing of an angel is flut- 
tering against my cheek, should I remember that demon- 
sprite ?" 

Underneath her initials he caryed his own, in larger, bolder 
characters. 

" Would you believe it," said she, in a light mocking tone, 
" that I felt every stroke of your knife on that bark ? Oh, 
you do not know how deep you cut ! It seems that my life 
is infused into that tree, and that it is henceforth a part of 
myself." 

" Strange, romantic girl that you are ! Supposing the 
lightning should strike it, think you that you would feel the 
shaft ?" 

" Yes, if it shattered the tablet that bears those united 
names. But the lightning does not often'make a channel in 
the surface of the silver barked beech. There are loftier 
trees around. The stately oak and branching elm will be 
more likely to win the fiery crown of electricity than this." 

Mittie clasped her arms around the tree, and laid her 
cheek against the ciphers. The next moment she flitted 
away, ashamed of her enthusiasm, to hide her blushes and 
agitation in the solitude of her own chamber. 

The next morning she found a wreath of roses round the 
tablet, and the next, and the next. So day after day the 
passion of her heart was fed by love-gifts oflcred at that 
shrine, where, by the silver starlight, they had met, and one 
at least had worshiped. 
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PART THIRD. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, — promi"«es as sweet — 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily lood ; 
For tran!»ient porrows simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love. ki!*se.«, tears and smiles. 

Wordsworth. 

And now we have arrived at the era, to which we have 
looked forwar^ with eager anticipation, the return of Helen 
and Alice, the period when the severed links of the house- 
hold chain were again united, when the folded bud of child- 
hood began to unclose its spotless leaves, and expand in the 
solar rays of love and passion. 

We have said but little lately of the young doctor, not 
that we have forgotten him, but he had so little fellowship 
with the characters of our last chapter, that we forbore to 
introduce him in the same group. He did feel a strong in- 
terest in Louis, but the young collegian was so fascinated by 
his new friend, that he unconsciously slighted him whom he 
had once looked upon as a mentor and an elder brother. 
Mittie, the handsome, brilliant, haughty, but now impassioned 
girl, was as little to his taste as Mittie, the cold, selfish and 
repulsive child. Clinton, the accomplished courtier, the 
dashing equestrian, the graceful spendthrift — the apparently 
resistless Clinton had no attraction for him. He sometimes 
wondered if his little, simple-hearted pupil Helen would be 
carried away by the same magnetic influence, and longed 
to sec her character exposed to a test so powerful and dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Grleason went for the children, as he continued to call 
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tbcm, and when the time for his arrival drew near, there was 
more than the usual excitement on such occasions. Mittie 
could never think of her sister's coming without a fluctuating 
cheek and a throbbing heart. Mrs. Gleason wondered at 
this sensibility, unknowing its latent source, and rejoiced 
that all her affections seemed blooming in the fervid atmo- 
sphere that now surrounded her. Perhaps even she might 
yet be loved. But it was to Helen the heart of the step- 
mother went forth, whom she remembered as so gentle, so 
timid, so grateful and endearing. Would she return the 
same sweet child of nature, unspoiled by contact with other 
grosser elements? 

Clinton felt an eager curiosity to see the sister of Mittie, 
for whom she cherished such precocious jealousy, yet who, 
according to her own description, was neither beautiful nor 
lovely. Louis was all impatience, not only to see his favorite 
Helen, but the lovely blind girl, who had made such an im- 
pression on his young imagination. It is true her image had 
faded in the sultry, worldly atmosphere to which he had 
been exposed ; but as he thought of the blue, sightless orbs, 
so beautiful yet soulless, the desire to loosen the fillet of 
darkness which the hand of God had bound around her brow, 
and to pour upon her awakening vision the noontide glories 
of creation, rekindled in his bosom. 

For many days Mrs. Gleason had filled the vases with 
fresh flowers, for she remembered how Helen delighted in 
their beauty, and Alice in their fragrance. There was a 
room prepared for Helen and Alice, while the latter remained 
her guest, and Mittie resolved that if possible, she would ex- 
clude her permanently from the chamber which Mrs. Gleason 
had so carefully furnished for both. She could not bear the 
idea of such close companionship with any one. She wanted 
to indulge in solitude her wild, passionate dreams, her secret, 
deep, incommunicable thoughts. 

At length the travelers arrived; weary, dusty and ex- 
hausted from sleepless nights, and hurried, rapid days. No 
magnificent sun-burst glorified their coming. It was a dull, 
grayish, dingy day, such as often comes, the herald of ap- 
proaching autumn. Mittie could not help rejoicing, for she 
knew the power of first impressions. She kne^ vi \s^ ^k^ 
11* 
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raptures which Clinton always expressed when he alluded to 
her first appearance on the rustic bridge, as the youthful 
goddess of the blooming season. She knew it by her own 
experience, when she first beheld Clinton in all the witchery 
of his noble horsemanship. 

Helen was unfortunately made very sick by traveling, sea- 
sick^ and when she reached home she was exactly in that 
state of passive endurance which would have caused her to 
lie under the carriage wheels unresistingly had she been 
placed perchance in that position. The weather was close 
and sultry, and the dust gathered on the folds of her riding- 
dress added to the warmth and discomfort of her appearance. 
Her father carried her in his arms into the house, her head 
reclining languidly on his shoulder, her cheeks white as her 
muslin collar. Mittic caught a glimpse of Clinton's counte- 
nance as he stood in the back-ground, and read with exulta- 
tion an expression of blank disappointment. After gazing 
fixedly at Helen, he turned towards Mittie, and his glance 
said as plainly as words could speak — 

" You beautiful and radiant creature, can you fear the 
influence of such a little, spiritless, sickly dowdy as this ?" 

Eelieved of the most intolerable apprehensions, her greet- 
ing of Helen was affectionate beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of the latter. She took off her bonnet with assiduous kind- 
ness, (though Helen would have preferred wearing it to her 
room, to displaying her disordered hair and dusty raiment,) 
leaving to Mrs. Gleason the task of ministering to the lovely 
blind girl. 

" Where's brother ? I do not hear his step," said Alice, 
looking round as earnestly as if she expected to see his ad- 
vancing figure. 

" He has just been called away," said Louis, " or he would 
be here to greet you. My poor little Helen, you do indeed 
look dreadfully used up. You were never made for a tra- 
veler. Why Alice's roses are scarcely wilted." 

" Nothing but fatigue and a little sea-sickness," cried her 
father, " a good night's sleep is all she needs. You will see 
a very different looking girl to-morrow, I assure you." 

" Better, far better as she is," thought Mittie, as she 
assisted the young travelers up stairs. 
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111 and weary as she was, Helen could not help noticing 
the astonishing improvement in Mittie's appearance, the life, 
the glow, the sunlight of her countenance. She gazed upon 
her with admiration and delight. 

" How handsome you have grown, Mittie," said she, " and 
I doubt not as good as you are handsome. And you look so 
much happier than you used to do. Oh ! I do hope we shall 
love each other as sisters ought to do. It is so sweet to have 
a sister to love." 

The exchange of her warm, traveling dress for a loose, ' 
light undress, gave inexpressible relief to Helen, who, reclin- 
ing on her own delightful bed, began to feel a soft, living 
glow stealing over the pallor of her cheek. 

<< Shall I comb and brush your hair for you ?" asked Mit- 
tie, sitting down by the side of the bed, and gathering to- 
gether the tangled tresses of hazel brown, that looked dim 
in contrast with her own shining raven hair. 

" Thank you," said Helen, pressing her hand gratefully 
in both hers. " You are so kind. Only smooth Alice's 
first. If her brother comes, she will want to see him imme- 
diately — and you don't know what a pleasure it is to arrange 
her golden ringlets." 

" Don't you want to see the young doctor, too, Helen ?" 

" To be sure I do," replied Helen, with a brightening 
color, " more than any one else in the world, I believe. But 
do they call him the young doctor, yet ?" 

" Yes — ^and will till he is as old as Methuselah, I expect," 
replied Mittie, laughing. 

" Brother is not more than five or six and twenty, now," 
cried Alice, with emphasis. 

'' Or seven," added Mittie. " Oh I he is sufficiently 
youthful, I dare say, b\it it is amusing to see how that name 
is fastened upon him. It is seldom we hear Doctor Ilazleton 
mentioned. He does not look a day older than when he 
prescribed for you, Helen, in your yellow flannel night-gown. 
lie had a look of precocious wisdom then, which becomes him 
better now." 

Mittie began to think Helen very stupid, to say nothing of 
the dazzling Clinton, to whom she had taken particular pains 
to introduce her, when she suddenly asked \v<iT,*^^Q^\ssvi!^ 
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that very handsome young gentleman was going to re- 
main ?'* 

" You think him handsome, then," cried Mittie, making 
a veil of the flaxen ringlets of Alice, so that Helen could 
not see the high color that suffused her face. 

" I think he is the handsomest person I ever saw," replied 
Helen, just as if she were speaking of a beautiful picture or 
statue ; " and yet there is something, I cannot tell what, 
that I do not exactly like about him." 

" You are fastidious," said Mittie, coldly, and the sudden 
gleam of her eye reminding her of the Mittie of other days, 
Helen closed her weary lips. 

The next morning, she sprang from her bed light and early 
as the sky-lark. All traces of languor, indisposition and 
fatigue had vanished in the decp,tranquil,refr€8hing slumbers 
of the night. She awoke with the joyioub consciousness of 
being at home beneath her father's roof. She was not a 
boarder, subject to a thousand restraints, necessary but irk- 
some. She was not compelled any more to fashion her move- 
ments to the ringing of a bell, nor walk according to the 
square and compass. She was free. She could wander in 
the garden without asking permission. She could run too, 
without incurring the imputation of rudeness and impropriety. 
The gyves and manacles of authority had fallen from her 
bounding limbs, and the joyous and emancipated school-girl 
sang in the gladness and glee of her heart. 

Alice still slept — the door of Mittie's chamber was closed, 
and every thing was silent in the household, when she flew 
down stairs, rather than walked, and went forth into the 
dewy morn. The sun was not yet risen, but there was a 
deepening splendor of saffron and crimson above the horizon, 
fit tapestry for the pavilion of a God. The air was so fresh 
and balmy, it felt so young and inspiring, Helen could hard- 
ly imagine herself more than five years old. Every thing 
carried her back to the earliest recollections of childhood. 
There were the swallows flying in and out of their little 
gothic windows under the beetling barn-eaves; and thcie 
were the martins, morning gossips froin time immemori !• 
chattering at the doors of their white pagodas, with tlicir 
bright red roofs and black thresholds. The^old England 
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robin, with its plumage of gorgeous scarlet, dashed with jet, 
swung in its airy nest, suspended from the topmost boughs 
of the tall elms, and the blue and yellow birds fluttered with 
warbling throats among the lilac's now flowerless but verdant 
boughs. Helen hardly knew which way to turn, she was so 
full of ecstacy. One moment she wished she had the wings 
of the bird, the next, the petals of the flower, and then again 
she felt that the soul within her, capable of loving and 
admiring all these, was worth a thousand times more. The 
letters carved on the silver bark of the beech arrested her 
steps. They were new. She had never seen them before, 
and when she saw the blended ciphers, a perception of the 
truth dawned upon her understanding. Perhaps there never 
was a young maiden of sixteen years, who had more single- 
ness and simplicity of heart than Helen. From her shy and 
timid habits, she had never formed those close intimacies 
that so often bind accidentally together the artless and the 
artful. She was aware of the existence of love, but knew 
nothing of its varying phases. Its language had never been 
breathed into her ear, and she never dreamed of inspiring it. 
Could it be that it was love, which had given such a glow 
and lustre to Mittie's face, which had softened the harshness 
of her manners, and made her apparently accessible to sisterly 
tenderness ? 

While she stood, contemplating the wedded initials, in a 
reverie so deep as to forget where she was, she felt some- 
thing fall gently on her head, and a shower of fragrance 
bathed her senses. Turning suddenly round, the first rays 
of the rising sun glittered on her face, and gilt the flower- 
crown that rested on her brow. Clinton stood directly be- 
hind her, and his countenance wore a very different expression 
from what it did the preceding evening. And certainly it 
was difficult to recognize the pale, drooping, spiritless tra- 
veler of the previous night, in the bright, beaming, blushing, 
shy, wildly-sweet looking fairy of the morning hour. 

Helen was not angry, but she was unaffectedly frightened 
at finding herself in such close proximity with this very op- 
pressively handsome young man ; and without pausing to 
reflect on the silliness and childishness of the act, she flew 
away as rapidly as a startled bird. It seemed as if all the 
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remiDisccnces of her childhood pressed home upon her in the 
space of a few moments. Just as she had been arrested 
years before, when fleeing from the snake that invaded her 
strawberry-bed, so she found herself impeded by a restrain- 
ing arm ; and looking up she beheld her friend, the young 
doctor, his face radiant with a thousand glad welcomes. 

" Oh ! I am so glad to see you once again," exclaimed 
Helen, yielding involuntarily to the embrace, which being 
one moment withheld, only made her heart throb with dou- 
ble joy. 

" My sister, my Helen, my own dear pupil," said Arthur 
Hazleton, and the rich glow of the morning was not deeper 
nor brighter than the color that mantled his cheek. " How 
well and blooming you look ! They told me you were ill 
and could not be disturbed lajst night. I did not hope to 
see you so .brilliant in health and spirits. And who crowned 
you so gayly, the fair queen of the morning ?" 

" I don't' know," she cried, taking the chaplet from her 
head and shaking the dew-drops from its leaves, " and yet I 
suspect it was Mr. Clinton, who came behind me while I was 
standing by yonder beech tree." 

Arthur's serious, dark eye rested on the young girl with 
a searching, anxious expression, as Clinton approached and 
paid the compliments of the morning with more than his 
wonted gracefulness of manner. He apologized for the free- 
dom he had taken so sportively and naturally, that Helen 
felt it would be ridiculous in her to assume a resentment 
she did not feel, and yielding to her passionate admiration 
for flowers, she wreathed them again round her sun-bright 
locks. 

It was thus the trio approached the house. Mittie saw 
them from the window, and the keenest pang she had ever 
known penetrated her heart. She saw the beech tree shorn 
of its morning garland, that garland which was blooming 
triumphantly on her sister's brow. She saw Clinton walking 
by her side, calling up her smiles and blushes according to 
his own magnetic will. 

She accused Helen of deceit and guile. Her languor and 
illness the preceding evening was all assumed to heighten 
the blooming contrast of the present moment. Her morning 
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ramble and meeting with Clinton were all premeditated, her 
seeming artlessness the darkest and deepest hypocrisy. 

For a few weeks Mittie had revelled in the joy of an awa- 
kened nature. She had reigned alone, with no counter influ- 
ence to thwart the sudden and luxuriant growth of passion. 
She, alone, young, beautiful and attractive, had been the 
magnet to youth, beauty and attraction. She had been the 
centre of an island world of her own, which she had tried to 
keep as inaccessible to others as the granite coast in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Poor Mittie ! The flower of passion has ever a dark spot 
on its petals, a dark, purple spot, not always perceptible in 
the first unfolding and glory of its bloom ; but sooner or later 
it spreads and scorches, and shrivels up the heart of the blos- 
som. 

She tried to control her excited feelings. She was proud, 
and had a conviction that she would degrade herself by the 
exhibition of jealousy and envy. She tried to call up a bloom 
to her pale cheek, and a smile to her quivering lip, but she 
was no adept in the art of dissimulation, and when she en- 
tered the sitting room, Helen was the first to notice her 
altered countenance. It was fortunate for all present that 
Alice had seated herself at the piano, at the solicitation of 
Louis, and commenced a brilliant overture. 

Alice had always loved music, but now that she had learned 
it as an art, in all its perfectness, it had become the one pas- 
sion of her life. She lived in the world of sound, and forgot 
the midnight that surrounded her. It was impossible to 
look upon her without feeling the truth, that if God closes 
with Bastile bars one avenue of the senses. He opens another 
with widening gates "on golden hinges moving." Alice 
trembled with ecstacy at her own exquisite melody, like the 
nightingale whose soft plumage quivers on its breast as it 
sings. She would raise her sightless eyes to Heaven, follow- 
ing the upward strain with feelings of the roost intense devo- 
tion. She called music the wind of the soul, the breath of 
God — and said if it had a color it must be azure. 

One by one they all gathered round the blind songstress. 
Arthur stood behind her, and Helen saw tears glistening in 
his eyes. She did not wonder at his emotion, for accustomed 
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as she was to bear her, she never could hear Alice sing with- 
out feeling a desire to weep. 

" I feel so many wants," she said, " that I never had be- 
fore." 

While Alice was singing, Helen stole softly behind Mittie, 
and gently put the flowers on her hair. 

" I have stolen your roses," she whispered, " but I do not 
mean to keep them." 

Mittie's first impulse was to toss them upon the floor, but 
something in the eye of Clinton arrested her. She dared not 
do it. And looking steadfastly downward, outblushed the 
roses on her brow. 

The cloud appeared to have passed away, and the family 
party that surrounded the breakfast table was a gay and 
happy one. 

<< I told you," said Mr. Gleason, placing Helen beside 
him, and smiling aflectionately on her gladsome countenance, 
" that we should have a very different looking girl this 
morning from our poor, little sick traveler. All Helen wants 
is the air of home to revive her. Who would want to see a 
more rustic looking lassie than she is now?" 

" I should like to see how Helen would look now in a 
yellow flannel robe," said Louis, mischievously, " and whether 
she will make as great a sensation on her entrance into so- 
ciety as she did when she burst into this room in such an 
impromptu manner?" 

The remembrance of the yellow flannel robe^ and the 
eventful evening to which Louis alluded, was associated with 
the mother whom she had never ceajsed to mourn, and Helen 
bent her head to hide the tears which gathered into her 
eyes. ♦ 

" You are not angry, gentle sister ?" said Louis, seeking 
her downcast face. 

« Helen was never angry in her life," cried her father, 
<< it is her only fault that she has not anger enough in her 
nature for self-preservation." 

" Is that true, Helen ?" asked the young doctor. " Has 
your father read your nature aright?" 

<< No," answered Helen, looking up with an ingenuous 
smile. " I have felt very angry with you, and judged you 
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very harshly several times. Yet I was most angry with my- 
self for doing what you wished in spite of my vexation and 
rehellion." 

" Yet you believed me right all the time ?" 
" I believe so. At least you always said so." 
Helen conversed with Arthur Hazleton with the same 
freedom and childishness as when an inmate of his mother's 
family. She was so completely a child, she could not think 
of herself as an object of importance in the social circle. 
She was inexpressibly grateful for kindness, and Arthur 
Hazleton's kindness had been so constant and so deep, she 
felt as if her gratitude should be commensurate with the gifts 
received. It was the moral interest he had manifested in 
her — the influence he exercised over her mind and heart 
which she most prized. He was a kind of second conscience 
to her, and it did not seem possible for her to do any thing 
which he openly disapproved. 

What Mittie could not understand was the playful, unem- 
barrassed manner with which she met the graceful attentions 
of Clinton, after his fascinations had dispersed her natural 
shyness and reserve. She neither sought nor avoided him, 
flattered nor slighted him. She appeared neither dazzled 
nor charmed. Mittie .thought this must be the most con- 
summate art, when it was only the perfection of nature. 
Because the glass was so clear, so translucent, she imagined 
she was the victim of an optical Ulusion. 

There was another thing in Helen, which Mittie believed 
the most studied policy, and that was the aflection and re- 
spect she manifested for her step-mother. Nothing could be 
sweeter or more endearing than the "mother!" which fell 
from her lips, whenever she addressed her — that name which 
had never yet passed her own. Mittie had never sought the 
love of her step-mother. She had rejected it with scorn, 
and yet she envied Helen the caressing warmth and maternal 
tenderness which was the natural reward of her own loving 
nature. 

" Poor Miss Thusa I" exclaimed Helen, near the close of 
the day, " I must go and see her before the sun sets ; I 
know, I am sure she will be glad to see me. 

12 
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" SupposiDg we go in a party," said Clinton. '* I should 
like to pay my respects to the original old lady again." 

" I should think the rough reception she gave you, would 
preclude the desire for a second visit," said ]!iiittie. 

<< Oh ! I like to conquer difficulties," he exclaimed. 
<^ The greater the obstacles, the greater the triumphs" 

Perhaps he meant nothing more than met the ear, hut 
Mittie's omnipotent self-love felt wounded. She had been 
too easy a conquest, whose value was already beginning to 
lessen. 

<^ Miss Thusa and Helen are such especial friends," she 
added, without seeming to have heard his remark, << that I 
should think their first meeting had better be private. I 
suspect Miss Thusa has manufactured a new set of ghost 
stories for Helen's peculiar benefit." 

<< Are you a believer in ghosts ?" asked Clinton of Helen. 
" K so, I envy you." 

« Envy me !" 

^^ Yes ! There is such a pleasure in credulity. I sigh now 
over the vanished illusions of my boyhood." 

" I once believed in ghosts," replied Helen, " and even 
now, in solitude and darkness, the memories of childhood 
come back to me so powerfully, th|^ are appalling. Miss 
Thusa might tell me a thousand stories now, without inspiring 
belief, while those told me in childhood can never be for- 
gotten, or their impressions eflfaced." 

<< Yet you like Miss Thusa, and seem to remember her 
with affection." 

^^ She was so kind to me that I could not help loving her — 
and she «eemed so lonely, with so few to love her, it seemed 
cruel to shut up the heart against her." 

^^ One may be incredulous without being cruel, I should 
think," said Mittie, with asperity. She felt the reproach, 
and could not believe it accidental. Poor Mittie ! how much 
she suffered. 

Helen, who was really desirous of seeing Miss Thusa, and 
did not wish for the companionship of Clinton, stole away 
from the rest and took the path she well remembered, through 
the woods. The excessive hilarity of the morning had faded 
from her spirits. There was something indescribable about 
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Mittie tliat annoyed and pained her. The gleam of k&ianess 
with whioh she had greeted her had all gone out, and left 
dullness and darkness in its stead. She could not get near 
her heart. At every avenue it seemed closed against her, 
and resisted the golden key of affection as effectually as the 
wrench of violence. 

« She must love me," thought Helen, pursuing her way 
towards Miss Thusa's, and picking up here and there a yel- 
low leaf that came fluttering down at her feet. << I cannot 
live in coldness and estrangement with one I ought to love 
BO dearly. It must he some fault of mine ; I must discover 
what it is, and if it be my right eye, I would willingly pluck 
it out to secure her affection. Alice is going home, ana how 
worse than lonely will I be !" 

Helen caught a glimpse of the stream where, when a child, 
she used to wade in the wimpling waters, and gather the dia- 
mond mica that sparkled on the sand. She thought of the 
time when the young doctor had washed the strawberry 
stains from her face, and wiped it with his nice linen hand- 
kerchief, and her heart glowed at the remembrance of his 
kindness. Mingled with this glow there was the flush of 
shame, for she could not help starting at every sudden rus- 
tling sound, thinking the coiling snake was lurking in am- 
bush. 

There was an air of desolation about Miss Thusa's cabin, 
which she had never noticed before. The stepping-stones 
of the door looked so much like grave-stones, so damp 
and mossy, it seemed sacrilege to tread upon them. Helen 
hardly did touch them, she skipped so lightly over the 
threshold, and stood before Miss Thusa smiling and out of 
breath. 

There she sat at her wheel, solemn and ancestral, and 
gray as ever, her foot upon the treadle, her hand upon the 
distaff, looking so much like a fixture of the place, it seemed 
strange not to see the moss growing green and damp on her 
Btone-colored garments. 

<< Miss Thusa !" exclaimed Helpn, and the aged spinster 
started at the sound of that sweet, childish voice. Helen's 
arms were around her neck in a moment, and without know* 
ing why, she burst into an unexpected fit of weeping. 
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<< Iliim so foolish," said Helen, after she had dashed away 
her tears, and squeezed herself into a little seat between Miss 
Thuia and her wheel, ^^ but I am so glad to get home, so glad 
to see you all once more." 

Miss Thusa's iron nerves seemed quite unstrung by the 
unexpected delight of greeting her favorite child. She had not 
heard of her return, and could scarcely realize her presence. 
She kept wiping her glasses, without seeming conscious that 
the moisture was in her own eyes, gazed on Helen's upturned 
face with indescribable tenderness, smoothed back her golden 
brown hair, and then stooping down, kissed, with an air of 
benediction,>her fair young brow. 

" You have not forgotten me, then ! You are still nothing 
but a child, nothing but little Helen. And yet you are 
grown — and you look healthier and rounder, and a shade 
more womanly. You are not as handsome as Mittie, and yet 
where one stops to look at her, ten will turn to gaze on 
you." 

^^ Oh, no ! Mittie is grown so beautiful no one could think 
of any one else when she is near." 

^< The young man with the long black hair thinks her 
beautiful ? Does he not 1" 

" I believe so. Who could help it 1" 

" Does she love you better than she used to ?" asked Miss 
Thusa. 

" I will try to deserve her love," replied Helen, evasively ; 
<< but. Miss Thusa, I am coming every day to take spinning 
lessons of you. I really want to learn to spin. Perhaps 
father may fail one of these days, and I be thrown on my 
own resources, and then I could earn my living as you do 
now. Will you bequeath me your wheel. Miss Thusa ?" 

The bright smile with which she looked up to Miss Thusa, 
died away in a kind of awe, as she met the solemn eamestr 
ness of her glance. 

<< Yes, yes, child, I have long intended it as a legacy of 
love to you. There is a history hanging to it, which I will 
tell you by and by. For more than forty years that wheel 
and I have been companions and friends, and it is so much n 
part of myself, that if any one should cut into the old carved 
wood, I verily believe the blood-drops would drip from my 
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heart. Things will grow together, powerfdlly, Helen, after 
a long, long time. And so yon want to learn to spin, child. 
Well ! suppose yon sit down and try. These little white 
fingers wlLI soon be cut by the flax, though, I can tell 
you.'' 

<< May I, Miss Thusa, may I ?" cried Helen, seating her- 
self with childish delight at the venerable instrument, and 
^ying it a whirl that might have made the flax smoke. Miss 
Thusa looked on with a benevolent and patronizing air, while 
Hel^ pressed her foot upon the treadle, wondering why it 
would jerk so, when it went round with Miss Thusa so 
smoothly, and pulled out the flax at arm's length, wondering 
why it would run into knots and bunches, when it glided so 
smooth and even through Miss Thusa's practiced fingers. 
Helen was so busy, and so excited by the new employment, 
she did not perceive a shadow cross the window, nor was she 
aware of the approach of any one, till an unusually gay laugh 
made her turn her head. 

« I thought Miss Thusa looked wonderfully rejuvenated," 
said Arthur Hazleton, leaning against the window-frame on 
the outside of the building, ^^ but methinks she is the more 
graceful spinner, after all." 

« This is only my first lesson," cried Helen, jdmping up, 
for the band had slipped from the groove, and hung in a hope- 
less tangle— <^ and I fear Miss Thusa will never be willing 
to give me another." 

<' Ten thousand, child, if you will take them," cried Miss 
Thusa, good-naturedly, repairing the mischief her pupil had 
done. 

" Do you know the sun is down ?" asked Arthur, " and 
that your path lies through the woods ?" 

Helen started, and for the first time became aware that 
the shadows of twilight were deepening on the landscape. 
She did not think Arthur Hazleton would accompany her 
home. He would test her courage as he had done before, 
and taking a hurried leave of Miss Thusa, promising to stay 
and hear many a legend next time, she jumped over the stile 
before Arthur could overtake her and assist her steps. 

" Would you prefer walking alone ?" said Arthur, " or will 
you accept of my escort ?" 
12* 
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" I did not think you intended coming with me," said 
Helen, " or I would have waited." 

" You thought me as rude and barbarous as ever." 
" Perhaps you think me as foolish and timid as ever." 
" You have become courageous and fearless then — I con- 
gratulate you — ^I told you that you would one day be a he- 



rome." 



" That day will never come," said Helen, blushing. " My 
fears are hydras — as fast as one is destroyed another is bom. 
Shadows will always be peopled with phantoms, and darkness 
is to me the shadow of the grave." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so, Helen," said the young 
doctor, taking her hand, and leading her along the shadowy 
path, " and yet you feel safe with me. You fear not when 
I am with you." 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Helen, involuntarily drawing nearer 
to him — " I never fear in your presence. Midnight would 
seem noonday, and alt phantoms flee away." 

" And yet, Helen,*' he cried, " you have a friend always 
near, stronger to protect than legions of angels can be. Do 
you realize this truth ?" 

" I trust, I believe I do," answered Helen, looking upward 
into the cfome of darkening blue that seemed resting upon 
the tall, dark pillars of the woods. ^' I sometimes think if I 
were really exposed to a great danger, I could brave it with- 
out shrinking — or if danger impended over one I loved, I 
should forget all selfish apprehensions. Try not to judge me 
too severely — and I will do my best to correct the faults of 
my childhood." 

They walked on in silence a few moments, for there was 
something hushing in the soft murmurs of the branches, 
something like the distant roaring of the ocean surge. 

^< I must take Alice home to-morrow," said he, at lengl^ 
" her mother longs to behold her. I wish you were going 
with her. I fear you will not be happy here." 

" I cannot leave my father," said Helen, sadly, " and if I 
can only keep out of the way of other people's happiness, I 
will try to be content." 

" May I speak to you freely, Helen, as I did several years 
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ago ? May I counsel you as a friend — guide you as a brother 
still V 

It is all that I wished — more than I dared to ask. I only 
fear that I shall give you too much trouble." 

There was a gray, old rock by the way-side, that looked 
exactly as if it belonged to Miss Thusa's establishment. 
Arthur Hazleton seated Helen there, and threw himself on 
the moss at her feet. 

" I am going away to-morrow," said he, " and I feel as if 
I had much to say. I leave you exposed to temptation ] and 
to put you on your guard, I must say perhaps what you will 
think unauthorized. You know so little of the world — are 
so guileless and unsuspecting — I cannot bear to alarm your 
simplicity j and yet, Helen, you cannot always remain a 
child." 

" Oh, I wish I could," she exclaimed ; " I cannot bear 
the thought of being otherwise. As long as I am a child, I 
shall be caressed, cherished, and forgiven for all my faults. 
I never shall be able to act on my own responsibility — 
never." 

" But, Helen, you have attained the stature of womanhood. 
You are looked upon as a candidate for admiration — as the 
rival of your beautiful sister. You will be flattered and 
courted, not as a child,* but as a woman. The young man 
who has become, as it were, domesticated in your family, has 
extraordinary personal attractions, and every member of the 
household appears to have yielded to his influence. Were I 
as sure of his moral worth as of his outward graces, I would 
not say what I have done. But, with one doubt on my mind, 
as your early friend, as the self-elected guardian of your 
happiness, I cannot forbear to caution, to admonish, perhaps 
to displease, by my too watchful, too officious friendship." 

Arthur paused. His voice had become agitated and his 
.manner excited. 

" You cannot believe me capable of the meanness of envy," 
he added. << Were Bryant Clinton less handsome, *less fasci- 
nating, his sincerity and truth might be a question of less 
moment." 

" How could you envy any one," cried Helen, earnestly, 
unconscious how much her words and manner expressed. 
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*< Displeased ! Oh ! I thank yoa so much. Bat indeed I 
do not admire Mr. Bryant Clinton at all. He is entirely 
too handsome and daz^ing. I do not like that long, curl- 
ing, shining hair of his. The first time I saw him, it 
reminded me of the undulations of that terrihle snake in 
the strawberry patch, and I cannot get over the association. 
Then he does not admire me at all, only as the sister of 
Mittie." 

<' He has paid Mittie very great and peculiar attention, 
and people look upon them as betrothed lovers. Were you 
to become an object of jealousy to her, you would be very, 
very unhappy. The pleasure of gratified vanity would be 
fiiint to the stings exasperated and wounded love could in- 
flict." 

" For all the universe could offer I would not be my sis- 
ter's rival/' cried Helen, rising impetuously, and looking 
round her with a wild startled expression. ^^ I will go and 
tell her so at once. I will ask her to confide in me and 
trust me. I will go away if she wishes it. If my father 
is willing, I will live with Miss Thusa in the wild woods." 

^< Wait awhile," said Arthur, smiling at her vehemence, 
^^wait Helen, patiently, firmly. When temptations arise, 
it is time to resist. I fear I have done wrong in giving 
premature warning, but the impulse was irresistible, in the 
silence of these twilight woods." 

Helen looked up through the soft shadows to thank him 
again for his counsels, and promise that they should be the 
guide of her life, but the words died on her lips. There 
was something so darkly penetrating in the expression of his 
countenance, so earnest, yet troubled, so opposite to its usual 
serene gravity, that it infected her. Her heart beat vio- 
lently, and for the first time in her life she felt embarrassed 
in his presence. 

That night Helen pressed a wakeful pillow. She felt many 
years older than when she rose in the morning, for the expe- 
rience of the day had been so oppressive. She could not 
realize that she had thought and felt and learned so much in> 
twelve short hours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"All other passions have their hour ofthinkiDg, 
And hear the voice of reason. This alone 
Breaks at the first suspicion into frenzy, 
And sweeps the soul in tempests." — iSha&apeare, 

The day that Alice left, Helen felt very sad and lonely, 
but she struggled with her feelings, and busied herself as 
much as possible with the household arrangements. Mrs. 
Gleason took her into the chamber which Mittie had been 
occupying alone, and showed her every thing that had been 
prepared for her accommodation as well as her sister's. 
Helen was unbounded in her gratitude, and thought the 
room a paradise, with its nice curtains, tasteful furniture and 
airy structure. 

When night came on, Helen retired early to her chamber, 
leaving Mittie with Clinton. She left the light burning on 
the hearth, for the memory of the lonely spinster, invoking 
by her song the horrible being, who descended, piece-meal, 
down the chimney, had not died away. That was the very 
chamber in which Miss Thusa used to spin, and recite her 
dreadful tales, and Helen remembered them all. It had 
been papered, and painted, and renewed, but the chimney was 
the same, and the shadows rested there as darkly as ever. 

When Mittie entered the room, Helen was already in that 
luxurious state between sleeping and waking, which admits 
of the consciousness of enjoyment, without its responsibility. 
She was reclining on the bed, shaded by the muslin curtains, 
with such an expression of innocence and peace on her coun- 
tenance, it was astonishing how any one could have marred 
the tranquillity of her repose. 

The entrance of her sister partially roused her, and the 
glare of the lamp upon her face completely awakened her. 

" Oh ! sister !" she cried, " I am so glad you have come. 
It is so long since we have slept together. I have be^w. 
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thinking bow happy we can be, where so much has been 
done for our comfort and luxury." 

" You can enjoy all the luxuries yourself," said Mittie, 
<< and be welcome to tbem all. I am going to sleep in the 
next room, for I prefer being alone, as I have been be- 
fore." 

<< Oh ! Mittie, you are not going to leave me alone ; you 
will not, surely, be so unkind ?" 

<' I wonder if I were not left alone, while Alice was with 
you, and I wonder if I complained of unkindness!" 

<< But you did not care. You are not dependent on others. 
I am sure if you had asked me, I would have spread a pallet 
on the floor, rather than have left you alone." 

<< Helen, you are too old now to be such a baby," said 
Mittie, impatiently ; << it is time you were cured of your 
foolish fears of being alone. You make yourself perfectly 
ridiculous by such nonsense." 

She busied herself gathering her night-clothes as she spoke, 
and took the lamp from the table. 

Helen sprang from the bed, and stood between Mittie and 
the door. 

" Noj" said she, " if we must separate, I will go. You 
need not leave the chamber which has so long been yours. 
I do dread being alone, but alas ! I must be lonely wherever 
I am, unless I have a heart to lean upon. Oh ! Mittie, if 
you knew how I could love you, you would let me throw my 
arms around you, and find a piUow on your sisterly breast." 

She looked pleadingly, wistfully at Mittie, while tears 
glittered in her soft, earnest eyes. 

<< Foolish, foolish child!" cried Mittie, setting down the 
lamp petulantly, and tossing her night-dress on the bed — 
^' st'ay where you are, but do not inldot too much sentiment 
on me — ^you loiow I never liked it." 

" No," said Helen, thoughtfully, " I might disturb you, 
and perhaps if I once conquer my timidity, I shall be victor 
for life. I should like to make tibe trial, and I may as well 
begin to-night as any time. I do not wish to be troublesome, 
or intrude my company on any one." 

Helen's gentle spirit was roused by the arbitrary manner 
in which Mittie had treated her, and she found courage to 
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act as ber better judgment approved. She was sorry sbe Had 
pleaded so earnestly for what she might have claimed as a 
right, and resolved to leave her sister to the solitude she so 
much coveted. 

With a low, but cold " good night," she glided from the 
apartment, closed the door, passed through the passage, 
entered a lonely chamber, and kneeling down by the bedside, 
prayed to be delivered from the bondage of fear, and the 
haunting phantoms of her own imagination. When she laid 
her head upon the pillow, she felt strong in the resolution 
she had exercised, glad that she had dared to resist her own 
weak, irresolute heart. She drew aside the window curtains 
and let the stars shine down brightly on her face. How 
could she feel alone, with such a glorious company all round 
and about her ? How could she fbar, when so many radiant 
lamps were lighted to disperse the darkness? Gradually the 
quick beating of her heart subsided, the moistened lashes 
shut down over her dazzled eyes, and she slept quietly till 
the breaking of morn^ When she awoke, and recalled the 
struggles she had gone through, she rejoiced at the conquest 
she had obtained over herself. She was sure if Arthur 
Hazleton knew it, he would approve of her conduct, and she 
was glad that she cherished no vindictive feelings towards 
Mittie. 

<<She certainly has a right to her preferences," she said ; 
" if she likes solitude, I ought not to blame her for seeking 
it, and I dare say my company is dull and insipid to her. I 
must have seemed weak and foolish to her, she who never 
knew what fear or weakness is." 

As she was leaving her room, with many a vivid resolution 
to conquer her besetting weaknesses, her step-mother en- 
tered, unconscious that the chamber had an occupant. She 
looked around with surprise, and Helen feared, with dis- 
pleasure. 

<< Mittie preferred sleeping alone," she hastened to say, 
<< and I thought she had a prior right to the other apart- 
ment." 

<< Selfish, selfish to the heart's core!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Gleason. ^' But, my dear child, I cannot allow you to be 
the victim of an arbitrary will. The more you yield, the 
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more concessions will be required. You know not, dream 
not, of Mittie's imperious and exacting nature." 

" I begin to believe, dear mother, that the discipline we 
most need, we receive. I did feel very unhappy last night, 
and when I entered this room, the dread of remaining all 
alone, in darkness and silence, almost stopped the beatings 
of my heart. It was the first time I ever passed a night 
without some companion, for every one has indulged my 
weakness, which they believed constitutional. But after the 
first few moments — a sense of God's presence and protection, 
of the guardianship of angels, of the nearness of Heaven, 
hushed all my fears, and filled me with a kind of divine 
tranquillity. Oh ! mother, I feel so much better this morn- 
ing for the trial, that I thank Mittie for having cast me, as 
it were, on. the bosom of Qt)d." 

" With such a spirit, Helen," said her step-mother, ten- 
derly embracing her, " you will be able to meet whatever trials 
the discipline of your fife may need. Self-reliance and God- 
reliance are the two great principles that must sustain us. 
We must do our duty, and leave the result to Providence. 
And, believe me, Helen, it is a species of ingratitude to 
suffer ourselves to be made unhappy by the faults of others, 
for which we are not responsible, when blessings are cluster- 
ing richly round us." 

Helen felt strengthened by the affectionate counsels of her 
step-mother, and did not allow the cloud on Mittie's brow to 
dim the sunshine of hers. Mindful of the warnings of the 
young doctor, she avoided Clinton as much as possible, whose 
deep blue eyes with their long sable lashes often rested on her 
with an expression she could not define, and which she shrunk 
from meeting. True to her promise she visited Miss Thusa 
once a day, and took her spinning lessons, till she could turn 
the wheel like a fairy, and manufacture thread as smooth 
and silky as her venerable teacher. She insisted on bleach- 
ing it also, and flew about among the long grass, with her 
bright watering pot, like a living flower sprung up in the 
wilderness. 

She was returning one evening from the cabin at a rather 
later hour than usual, for she was becoming more and more 
courageous, and could walk through the woods without start- 
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ing at every sound. The trees were now beginning to assume 
the magnificent hues of autumn, and glowed with mingled 
scarlet, orange, emerald, and purple. There was such a 
brightness, such a glory in these variegated dyes, that they 
took away all impression of loneliness, and the crumpling of 
the dry, yellow leaves in the path had a sociable, pleasant 
sound. She hoped Arthur Hazleton would return before 
this jewelry of the woods had faded away, that she might 
walk with him through their gorgeous foliage, and hear from 
his lips the deep moral of the waning season. She reached 
the gray rock where Arthur had seated her, and sitting down 
on a thick cushion of fallen leaves, she remembered every 
word he had said to her the evening before his departure. 

"Why are you sitting so mute and lonely here, fair 
Helen ?" said a musical voice close to her ear, 4nd Clinton 
suddenly came and took a seat by her side. Helen felt em- 
barrassed by his unexpected presence, and wished that she 
could free herself from it without rudeness. 

" I am gazing on the beauty of the autumnal woods," she 
replied, her cheeks glowing like the scarlet maple leaves. 

^ I should think such contemplation better fitted one less 
young and bright and fair," said Clinton. « Miss Thusa, for 
instance, in her time-gray home. 

" I am sure nothing can be brighter or more glorious than 
these colors," said Helen, making a motion to rise. It 
seemed to her she could see the black eyes of Mittie gleaming 
at her through the rustling foliage. 

" Do not go yet," said Clinton. " This is such a sweet, 
quiet hour — and it is the first time I have seen you alone 
since the morning after your arrival. What have I done 
that you shun me as an enemy, and refuse me the slightest 
token of confidence and regard ?" 

" I am not conscious of showing such great avoidance," 
said Helen, more and more embarrassed. " I am so much 
of a stranger, and it seemed so natural that you should prefer 
the society of Mittie, I considered my absence a favor to 
both." 

« Till you came," he replied, in a low, persuasive accent, 
" I did find a charm in her society unknown before, but now 
I feel every thought and feeling and hope turned into a new 
13 
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channel. Even before yon came, I felt yon were to be my 
destiny. Stay, Helen, you shall not leave me till I haye 
told you what my single heart is too narrow to contain." 

^< Let me go," cried Helen, struggling to release the hand 
which he had taken, and springing from her rocky seat. 
<^ It is not right to talk to me in this manner, and I will not 
hear you. It is false to Mittie, and insulting to me." 

<< I should be false to Mittie should I pretend to love her 
now, when my whole heart and soul are yours," exclaimed 
the young man, vehemently. << I can no more resist the im- 
pulse that draws me to you, than I can stay the beatings of 
this wildly throbbing heart. Love, Helen, cannot be forced, 
neither can it be restrained." 

" I know nothing of love," cried Helen, pressing on her 
homeward path, with a terror she dared not betray, << nor do 
I wish to know — ^but one thing I do know — ^I feel nothing 
but dread in your presence. You make me wretched and 
miserable. I am sure if you have the feelings of a gentleman 
you will leave me after telling you this." 

<< The more you urge me to flee, the more firmly am I rooted 
to your side. You do not know your own heart, Helen. 
You are so young and guileless. It is not dread of me, but 
your sister's displeasure that makes you tremble with fear. 
You cannot fear me, Helen — ^you musty you willy you shall 
love me." 

Helen was now wrought up to a pitch of excitement and 
terror that was perfectly uncontrollable. Every word uttered 
by Clinton seemed burned in-— on her brain, not her heart, 
and she pressed both hands on her forehead, as if to put out 
the flame. 

<< Oh ! that Arthur Hazleton were here," she exclaimed, 
" he would protect me." 

" No danger shall reach you while I am near you, Helen," 
cried Clinton, again endeavoring to take her hand in his — 
but Helen darted into a side path and ran as fleetly and 
wildly as when she believed the glittering, fiery-eyed viper 
was pursuing her. Sometimes she caught hold of the slender 
trunk of a tree to give her a quicker momentum, and some- 
times she sprang over brooklets, which, in a calmer moment, 
she would have deemed impossible. She felt that Clinton 
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had slackened his pursuit as she drew near her home, but 
she never paused till she found herself in her own chamber, 
where, sinking into a chair, she burst into a passion of tears 
such as she had never wept before. Shame, dread, resent- 
ment, fear — all pressed so crushingly upon her, her soul was 
bowed even to the dust. The future lowered so darkly before 
her. Mittie — she could not help looking upon her as a kind 
of avenging spirit — that would forever haunt her. 

While she was in this state of ungovernable emotion, Mit- 
tie came in, with a face as white and rigid as marble, and 
stood directly in front of her. 

" Why have you fled from Clinton so V she cried, in a 
strange, harsh tone. " Tell me, for I will know. Tell me, 
for I have a right to know." 

Helen tried to speak, but her breathless lips sought in 
vain to utter a sound. There was a bright, red spot in the 
centre of both cheeks, but the rest of her face was as color- 
less as Mittie's. 

" Speak," cried Mittie, stamping her foot, with an impe- 
rious gesture, <<and tell me the truth, or you had better 
never have been bom." 

<< Ask me nothing," she said at length, recovering breath 
to answer, " for the truth will only make you wretched." 

<< What has he said to you ?" repeated Mittie, seizing the 
arm of Helen with a force of which she was not aware. 
" Have you dared to let him talk to you about love ?" 

" Alas ! I want not his love. I believe him not," cried 
Helen 3 ^< and, oh ! Mittie, trust him not. Think of him no 
more. He does not love you — ^is not worthy of you." 

Mittie tossed Helen's arm from her with a violence that 
made her writhe with pain — while her eyes flashed with the 
bale-fires of passion. 

<<How dare you tell me such a falsehood?" she exclaimed, 
<< you little, artful, consummate hypocrite. He never told 
you this. You have been trying to supplant me from the 
moment of your arrival, trying to make yourself appear a 
victim, a saint — a martyr to a sister's jealous and exciting 
temper. I have seen it all. I have watched the whole, day 
after day. I have seen you stealing off to Miss Thusa's — 
pretendmg to love that horrible old woman— only that you 
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inip[ht have claDdestiDe mcetiDgs with Clinton. And now 
you aro seeking to shake my confidence in his faith and 
tnith, that you may alienate him more completely from me." 

" Oh ! Mittie— don't," cried Helen, « don't for Heaven's 
sake, talk so dreadfully. You don't mean what you say. 
You don't know what you are doing." 

" I tell you I do know — and you shall know to your cost, 
you little wolf in lamb's clothing," cried Mittie, growing 
more and more frantic as she yielded to the violence of her 
passions. "It was not enough, was it, to wind yourself 
round the young doctor with your subtle, childish ways, till 
you have made a fool of him with all his wisdom, treating 
hiui with a forwardness and familiarity that ought to make 
you blush at the remembrance — but you must come between 
me and the only being this side of Heaven I ever cared for ? 
Take care of yourself ; get out of my way, for I am growing 
mad. The sight of you makes me a maniac." 

Helen was indeed terrified at an exhibition of temper so 
unparalleled. She rose, though her limbs trembled so she 
could scarcely walk, and took two or three st^ps towards the 
door. 

" Where are you going ?" exclaimed Mittie. 

" You told me to leave you," said Helen, faintly, " and 
indeed I cannot stay — t ought not to stay, and hear such 
false and cruel things. I will not stay," she exclaimed, with 
a sudden and startling flash of indignation ; " I will not stay 
to bo so insulted and trampled on. Let me pass." 

" You shall not go to Clinton." 

" Let me pass, I say," cried Helen, with a wild vehemence, 
that contrasted fearfully with her usual gentleness. ^' 1 am 
afraid of you, with such daggers in your tongue." 

She rushed passed Mittie, flew down stairs, into the sitting 
room, in the presence of her father, step-mother, and Clinton, 
who was sitting as if perfectly unconscious of the tempest he 
had roused, 

"Father, father," she exclaimed, throwing herself into 
. his arms. " Oh, father." 

' Nothing could be more startling than her appearance. 
The bright cpot on her cheek was now deepened to purple, 
and her eyes had a strange, feverish lustre. 
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" Why, what is the meaning of this ?" cried Mr. Gleason, 
turning in alarm to his wife. 

"Something must have terrified her— only feel of her 
hands, they are as cold as ice ; and look at her cheeks." 

" She seems ill, very ill," observed Clinton, rising, much 
agitated j " shall I go for a physician ?" 

" I fear Doctor Hazleton is not yet returned," said Mrs. 
Gleason, anxiously. "I think she is indeed ill — alarmingly 
so." 

"No, no," cried Helen, clinging closer to her father, 
** don't send for Doctor Hazleton — anybody in the world but 
him. I cannot see him." 

" How strange," exclaimed Mr. Gleason, " she must be 
getting delirious. You had better carry her up stairs," 
added he, turning to his wife, " and do something to relieve 
her, while I go for some medical advice. She is subject to 
sudden nervous attacks." 

" No, no," cried Helen, still more vehemently, " don't 
take me up stairs ; I cannot go back ; it would kill me. 
Only let me stay with you." 

Mr. Gleason, who well remembered the terrible fright 
Helen had suffered in her childhood — ^her fainting over her 
mother's corpse — ^her imprisonment in the lonely school- 
house — believed that she had received some sudden shock 
inflicted by a phantom of her own imagination. Her frantic 
opposition to being taken up stairs confirmed this belief, and 
he insisted on his wife's conveying her to her own room and 
giving her an anodyne. Clinton felt as if his presence must 
be intrusive, and left the room — but he divined the cause of 
Helen's strange emotion. He heard a quick, passionate tread 
overhead, and he well knew what the lion-strength of Mit- 
tie's unchained passions must be. 

Mrs. Gleason, too, had her suspicions of the truth, having 
seen Helen's homeward flight, and heard the voice of Mittie 
soon afterwards in loud and angry tones. She besought her 
husband to leave her to her care, assuring him that all she 
needed was perfect quietude. For more than an hour Mrs. 
Gleason sat by the side of Helen, holding her hands in one 
of hers, while she bathed with the other her throbbing temples. 
Gradually the deep, purple flush faded to a pale hue, and her 
13* 
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eyes gently closed. The step-motber thongbt slie slept, and 
darkened the window — so that the rays of the young moon 
could not glimmer through the casement. Mrs. Gleason 
looked upon Helen with anguish, seeing before her so much 
misery in consequence of her sister's jealous and irascible 
temper. She sighed for the departure of Clinton, whose 
coming had roused Mittie to such terrible life, and whose 
fascinations might be deadly to the peace of Helen. She 
could see no remedy to the evils which every day might in- 
crease — for she knew by long experience the indomitable 
nature of Mittie's temper. 

" Mother," said Helen, softly, opening her eyes, " I do not 
sleep, but I rest, and it is so sweet — I feel as if I had been 
out in a terrible storm — so shattered and so bruised within. 
Oh ! mother, you cannot think of the shameful accusations 
she has brought against me. It makes me shudder to think 
of them. I shall never, never be happy again. They will 
always be ringing in my ears — always blistering and burning 
me." 

" You should not think her words of such consequence," 
said Mrs. Gleason, soothingly j " nothing &he can say can 
soil the purity of your nature, or alienate the affections of 
your friends. She is a most unhappy girl, doomed, I fear, 
to be the curse of this otherwise happy household." 

" I cannot live so," cried Helen, clasping her hands en- 
treatingly, " I would rather die than live in such strife and 
shame. It makes me wicked and passionate. I cannot help 
feeling hatred rising in my bosom, and then I loathe myself 
in dust and ashes. Oh ! let me go somewhere, where I may 
be at peace — anywhere in the world where I shall be in no- 
body's way. Ask father to send me back to school — I am 
young enough, and shall be years yet ; or I should like to 
go into a nunnery, that must be such a peaceful place. No 
stormy passions — no dark, bosom strife." 

" No, my dear, we are not going to give up you, the joy 
and idol of our hearts. You shall not be the sacrifice ; I will 
shield you henceforth from the violence of this lawless girl. 
Tell me all the events of this evening, Helen, without reserve. 
Let there be perfect confidence between us, or we are all 
lost." 
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Then Helen, though with many a painful and burning 
blush, told of her interview with Clinton, and all of which 
Mittie had so frantically accused her. 

" When I rushed down stairs, I did not know what I was 
doing — my brain seemed on fire, and I thought my reason 
was gone. If I could find a place of shelter from her wrath, 
a spot where her eye could not blaze upon me ! that was my 
only thought." 

" Oh ! that this dangerous, and I fear, unprincipled young 
man had never entered our household !" cried Mrs. Gleason ; 
" and yet I would not judge him too harshly. Mittie's admi- 
ration, from the first, was only too manifest, and he must 
have seen before you arrived, the extraordinary defects of 
her temper. That he should pilfer you, after having seen 
and known you, seems so natural, I cannot help pitying, 
while I blame him. If it were possible to accelerate his 
departure — I must consult with Mr. Gleason, for something 
must be done to restore the lost peace of the family." 
" Let me go, dear mother, and all may yet be well." 
" If you would indeed like to visit the Parsonage, and 
remain till this dark storm subsides, it might perhaps be 
judicious." 

*' Not the Parsonage — ^never, never again shall I be em- 
bosomed in its hallowed sh^es — ^I would not go there now, 
for ten thousand worlds." • 

" It is wrong, Helen, to allow the words of one, insane 
with passion, to have the least influence on the feelings or 
conduct. Mrs. Hazleton, Arthur, and Alice, have been your 
best and truest friends, and you must not allow yourself to 
be alienated from them." 

Helen closed her eyes to hide the tears that gathered on 
their surface, and it was not long before she sunk into a deep 
sleep. She had indeed received a terrible shock, and one 
from which her nerves would long vibrate. 

The first time a young girl listens to the language of love, 
even if it steals into her heart gently and soothingly as the 
sweet south wind, wakening the sleeping fragrance of a thou- 
sand bosom flowers, every feeling flutters and trembles like 
the leaves of the mimosa, and recoils from the slightest con- 
tact. But when she is forced suddenly and rudely to Ueat 
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tbe accents of passion, with which she associates the idea of 
guilt, and treachery, and shame, she feels as if some robber 
had broken into the temple consecrated to the purest, most 
innocent emotions, and stolen the golden treasures hidden 
there. This alone was sufficient to wound and terrify the 
young and sensitive Helen, but when her sister assailed her 
with such a temper of wrathful accusations, accusations so 
shameful and degrading, it is not strange that she was 
wrought up to the state of partial frenzy which led her to 
rush to a father's bosom for safety and repose. 

And where was Mittie, the unhappy victim of her own 
wild, ungovernable passion ? 

She remained in her room with her door locked, seated at 
the window, looking out into the darkness, which was illumi- 
nated by the rays of a waxing moon. She could see the 
white bark of the beech tree, conspicuous among the other 
trees, and knowing the spot where the letters were carved, 
she imagined she could trace them all, and that they were 
the scarlet color of blood. 

She had no light in her room, but feeling in her writing 
desk for the pen-knife, she stole down stairs the back way 
and took the path she had so often walked with Clinton. 
She was obliged to pass the room where Helen lay, and 
glancing in at the window when the curtain fluttered, she 
could sec her pale, sad-looking%ce, and she did not like to 
look again. She knew she had wronged her, for the moment 
she had given utterance to her railing words, conscience told 
her they were false. This conviction, however, did not lessen 
the rancor and bitterness of her feelings. Hurrying on, she 
paused in front of the beech tree, and the cyphers glared 
upon her as if seen through a magnifying glass — they looked 
so large and fiery. Opening her pen-knife, she smiled as a 
moonbeam glared on its keen, blue edge. Had any one seen 
the expression of her features, as she gazed at that shining, 
open blade, they would have shuddered, and trembled for 
her purpose. 

With a quick, hurried motion, she began to cut the bark 
from round the letters, till they seemed to melt away into 
one large cavity. She knew that some one was coming be- 
hind her, and she knew, too, by a kind of intuition, that it 
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was Clinton, but she did not pause in her work of destruc- 
tion. 

" Mittie ! what are you doing ?" he exclaimed. " Good 
Heavens I — ^give me that knife." 

As she threw up her right hand to elude his grasp, she saw 
the blood streaming from her fingers. She was not aware 
that she had cut herself. She suffered no pain. She gazed 
with pleasure on the flowing blood. 

" Let me bind my handkerchief round the wound," said 
Clinton, in a gentle, sympathizing voice. " You are really 
enough to drive one frantic." 

" Your handkerchief!" she exclaimed, in an accent of in- 
effable scorn. << I would put a bandage of fire round it as 
soon. Brive one frantic ! I suppose your conduct must make 
one very calm, very cool and reasonable. But I can tell you, 
Bryant Clinton, that when you made me the plaything of your 
selfish and changing passions, you began a dangerous game. 
You thought me, perchance, a love-sick maiden, whose heart 
would break in silence and darkness, but you know me not. 
I will not suffer alone. If I sink into an abyss of wretched- 
ness, it shall not be alone. I will drag down with me all who 
have part or lot in my misery and despair." 

Clinton's eye quailed before the dark, passionate glance 
riveted upon him. The m^n gave only a pale, doubtful 
lustre, and its reflection on her face was like the night-light 
on deep waters — a dark, quivering brightness, giving one an 
idea of beauty and splendor and danger. Her hair was loose 
and hung around her in black, massy folds, imparting an air 
of wild, tragic majesty to her figure. Twisting one of the 
sable tresses round her bleeding fingers, she pressed them 
against her heart. 

" Mittie," said Clinton. There was something remarkable 
in the voice of Clinton. Its lowest tones, and they were 
exceedingly low, were as distinct and clear as the notes of 
the most exquisitely tuned instrument. « Mittie ! why have 
you wrought yourself up to this terrible pitch of passion ? 
Yet why do I ask ? I know but too well. I uttered a few 
words of gallant seeming to your young sister, which sent her 
flying like a startled deer through the woods. Your re- 
proaches completed the work my folly begaiTi. B^V^^^Xi \^ 
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both wc have frightened the poor child almost into spasms. 
Verily we have been much to blame." 

" Deceiver ! you told her that you loved me no more. 
Deny it if you can." 

'' I will neither assert nor deny any thing. If you have 
not sufficient confidence in my honor, and reliance on my 
truth to trust and believe me, my only answer to your re- 
proaches shall be silence. Light indeed must be my hold on 
your heart, if a breath has power to shake it. JThe time has 
been — but, alas ! — how sadly are you changed !" 

" I changed !" repeated she. " Would to Heaven I could 
change !" 

" Yes, changed. Be not angry, but hear me. Where is 
the softness, the womanly tenderness and grace that first 
enchanted me, forming as it did so bewitching a contrast 
with the dazzling splendor of your beauty ? I did not know 
then that daggers were sheaUied in your brilliant eyes, or 
that scorn lurked in those beautiful lips. Nay, interrupt me 
not. Where, I say, is the loving, trusting being I loved and 
adored ? You watch me with the vigilance of hatred, the 
intensity of revenge. Every word and look have been mis- 
construed, every action warped and perverted by prejudice 
and passion. You are jealous, frantically jealous of a mere 
child, with whom I idly amused myself one passing moment. 
You have made your parents look coldly and suspiciously 
upon me. You have taught me a bitter lesson." 

Every drop of blood forsook the cheeks of Mittie. She 
felt as if she were congealing — so cold fell the words of Clin- 
ton on her burning heart. 

" Then I have forever estranged you. You love me no 
longer!" said she, in a faint, husky voice. 

" No, Mittie, I love you still. Constancy is one of the 
elements of my nature. But love no longer imparts hs^pi- 
ness. The chain of gold is transformed to iron, and the links 
corrode and lacerate the heart. I feel that I have cast a 
cloud over the household, and it is necessary to depart. I 
go to-morrow, and may you recover that peace of which I 
have momentarily deprived you. I shall pass away from 
your memory like the pebble that ruffles a moment the face 
of the water then sinks, and is remembered no more." 
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" What, going — agoing to-morrow ?" she exclaimed, catch- 
ing hold of his arm for support, for she felt sick and dizzy at 
the sadden annunciation. 

" Yes ."' he replied, drawing her arm through his, and re- 
taining her hand, which was as cold as ice. ^< Your brother 
Louis will accompany me. It is meet that he should visit 
my Virginian home, since I have so long trespassed on the 
hospitality of his. Whether I ever return depends upon 
yourself. If my presence bring only discord and sorrow, it 
is better, far better, that I never look upon your face again. 
If you cannot trust me, let us part forever." 

They were now very near the house, very near a large 
tree, which had a rustic bench leaning against it. Its 
branches swept against the fence which enclosed Miss Thusa's 
bleaching ground. The white arch of the bridge spanned 
the shadows that hung darkly over it. Mittie drew away 
her arm from Clinton and sank down upon the bench. She 
felt as if the roots of her heart were all drawing out, so in- 
tense was her anguish. 

Clinton going away — ^probably never to return — going, 
too, cold, altered and estranged. It was in vain he breathed 
to her words of love, the loving spirit, the vitality was want- 
ing. And this was the dissolving of her wild dreams of 
love— of her fair visions of felicity. But the keenest pang 
was imparted by the conviction that it was her own fault. 
He had told her so, dispassionately and deliberately. It was 
her own evil temper that had disenchanted him. It was her 
own dark passions which had destroyed the spell her beauty 
had wrapped around him. 

What the warnings of a father, the admonitions of friends 
had failed to effect, a few words from the lips of Clinton had 
suddenly wrought. He had loved. He should love her once 
more — ^for she would be soft and gentle and womanly for 
his sake. She would be kind to Helen, and courteous to all. 
This flashing moment of introspection gave her a glimpse of 
her own heart which made her shudder. It was not, how- 
ever, the sunlight of truth, growing brighter and brighter, 
that made the startling revelation ; it was the lightning glare 
of excitement glancing into the dark abysses of passion, fiery 
and transitory, leaving behind a deeper, he^i^i^x ^^^\si. 
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Self-abased by the image on wbieb she bad been 'gazing, 
and subdued by tbe might of her grief, she covered her face 
with her hands and wept the bitterest tears that ever fell 
from the eyes of woman. They were drops of molten pride, 
hot and blistering, leaving the eyes blood-shot and dim. It 
was a strange thing to see the haughty Mittie weep. Clin- 
ton sat down beside her, and poured the oil of his smooth, 
seductive words on the troubled waves he had lashed into 
foam. Soft, low, and sad as the whispers of the autumn 
wind, his voice murmured in her ear, sad, for it breathed but 
of parting. She continued to weep, but her tears no longer 
flowed from the springs of agony. 

" Mittie !" A sterner voice tian that of Clinton's breathed 
her name. ^< Mittie, you must come in, the night air is too 
damp." 

It was her father who spoke, of whose approach she was 
not aware. He spoke with an air of authority which he sel- 
dom assumed, and taking her hand, led her into the house. 

All the father was moved within him, at the sight of his 
daughter's tears. It was the first time that he had seen 
them flow, or at least he never remembered to have seen her 
weep. She had not wept when a child, by the bed of a dying 
mother — (and the tears of childhood are usually an ever- 
welling spring) — she had not wept over her grave — and now 
her bosom was laboring with ill-suppressed sobs. What 
power had blasted the granite rock that covered the fountain 
of her sensibilities ? 

He entreated her to confide in him, to tell him the cause 
of her anguish. If Clinton had been trifling with her happi- 
ness, he should not depart without feeling &e weight of pa- 
rental indignation. 

" No man dare to trifle with my happiness !" she exclaimed. 
" Clinton dare not do it. Reserve your indignation for real 
wrongs. Wait till I ask redress. Have I not a right to 
weep, if I choose ? Helen may shed oceans of tears, with- 
out being called to account. All I ask, all I pray for, is to 
I be left alone." 

Thus the proud girl closed the avenues of sympathy and 
consolation, and shut herself up with her own corroding 
thoughts, for the transient feelings of humility and self- 
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abasement had passed away with the low, sweet echoes of the 
voice of Clinton, leaving nothing but the sullen memory of 
her grief. And yet the hope that he still loved her was the 
vital spark that sustained and warmed her. His last words 
breathed so much of his early tenderness and devotion, his 
manner possessed all its wonted fascination. 
A calm succeeded, if not peace. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

An ancient woman there was, who dwelt 

Id an old gray cottage all alone — 
She turned her wheel the live long day — 

There was music, I ween, in its solemn drone. 
As she twisted the nax, the threads of thought 

Kept twisting too, dark, mystic threads — * 

And the tales she told wese legends old, 

Quaint fancies, woven of lights and shades. 

• 

It is said that absence is like death, and that through its 
softening shadow, faults, and even vices, assume a gentle 
and unforbidding aspect. Bi|^ it is not so. Death, the 
prime minister of God, invests with solemn majesty the indi- 
vidual on whom he impresses his cold, white seal. The 
weakest, meanest being that ever drew the breath of life is 
awe-inspiring, wrapped in the mystery of death. It seems 
as if the invisible spirit might avenge the insult offered to its 
impassive, deserted companion. But absence has no such 
commanding power. If the mind has been enthralled by the 
influence of personal fascination, there is generally a sudden 
reaction. The judgment, liberated from captivity, exerts its 
newly recovered strength, and becomes more arbitrary and 
uncompromiring for the bondage it has endured. 

Now Brvant Clinton was gone, Mr. Gleason wondered at 
his own infatuation. No longer spell-bound by the magic of 
his eye, and the alluring grace of his manners, he could re- 
call a Uiousand circumstances which had previously made no 
impression on his mind. He blamed himself for allowing 
Louis to continue in such close intimacy with one, of whose 
parentage and early history he knew nothing. He blamed 
himself still more, for permitting his daughter such unre- 
stricted intercourse with a young man so dangerously at- 
tractive. He blamed himself still more, for consenting to 
the departure of his son with a companion, in whose principles 
he did not confide, and of whose integrity he had many doubts. 
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Why had he suffered this young man to wind around the house- 
hold in smooth and shining coils, insinuating himself deeper 
and deeper into the heart, and binding closer and closer the 
faculties which might condemn, and the will that might re- 
sist his sorcery ? 

He blushed one moment for his weakness, the next up- 
braided himself for the harshness of his judgment, for the un- 
charitableness of his conclusions. The first letter which he 
received from Louis, did not remove his apprehensions. He 
said Clinton had changed his plans. He did not intend to 
return immediately to Virginia, but to travel awhile first, and 
visit some friends, whom he had neglected for the charming 
home he had just quitted. Louis dwelt with eloquent diffuse- 
ness on the advantages of traveling with such a companioji, of 
the fine opportunity he had of seeing something of the world, 
after lea(^g the student's monotonous and secluded life. 
Enclosed in this letter were b^ of a large amount, contracted 
at college, of whose existence the father was perfectly uncon- 
scious. No reference was made to these, save in the postscript, 
most incoherent in expression, and written evidently with an 
unsteady hand. He begged his father to forgive him for 
having forgotten — the word forgotten was partially erased, 
and neglected substituted in its place — ah! Louis, Louis, 
you should have said feared to present to him before his de- 
parture. He threw himself upon the indulgence of a parent, 
who he knew would be as ready to pardon the jgjrors, as he 
was able to understand the temptation to wUft youth was 
exposed, when deprived of parental guidance«,^% 

The letter dropped from Mr. Gleason's hand. A dark 
cloud gathered on his brow. A sharp pain darted through 
his heart. His son, his ingenuous, noble, high-minded boy 
had deceived him — betrayed his confidence, and wasted, with 
the recklessness of a spendthrift, money to which he had no 
legitimate claims. 

When Louis entered college, and during the whole course 
of his education there, Mr. Gleason had defrayed his neces- f^ 
sary expenses, and supplied him liberally with spending 
money. 

" Keep out of debt, my son," was his constant advice. 
<< Li every unexpected emergency apply to me. Debt u2Qr 
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necessarily incurred is both dishonorable and disgracefdl. 
When a boy contracts debts unknown to his parents, they are 
associated with shame and ruin. Beware of temptation." 

Mr. Gleason was not rich. He was engaged in merchan- 
dise, and had an income sufficient for ^e support of his 
family, sufficient to supply every want, and gratify every 
wish within the bounds of reason ; but he had nothing to 
throw away, nothing to scatter broadcast beneath the 
ploughshare of ruin. He did not believe that Louis had 
fallen into disobedience and error without a guide in sin. 
Like Eve, he had been beguiled by a serpent, and he had 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of forbidden knowledge, whose 
taste 

« Brought death into the world, 
And all our woe!" 

That serpent must be CynAon, that Lucifer, that son of 
the morning, that seeming an^ of light. Thus, in the ex- 
citement of his anger, he condemned the young man, who, 
after all, might be innocent of all guile, and free from all 
transgression. ^, 

Crushing the papers in his hand, he saw a line which had 
escaped his eye before. It was this — 

<< I cannot tell you where to address me, as we are now on 
the wing. « J shall write again soon." 

<^ So he j^^s himself beyond the reach of admonition and 
recall," thopPk Mr. Gleason. << Oh ! Louis, had your mother 
lived, how^tould her heart have been wrung by the know- 
ledge of your at>erration from rectitude ! And how will the 
kind and noble being who fills that mother's place in our 
affections and home, mourn over her weak and degenerate 
boy." ... ^ % 

Yes ! she did modm, but not without hope. She had too 

much faith in the integrity of Louis to believe him capable of 

|deliberate transgression. She knew his ardent temperament 

\is convivial spirit, and did not think it strange that he 

^hould be led into temptation. He must not withdraw hir 

confidence, because it had been once betrayed. Neithci 

would she suffer so dark a cloud of suspicion to rest upon 
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ClintoTi. It was unjust to suspect him, when he was sur- 
rounded by so many young, and doubtless, evil companions. 
She regretted Clinton's sojourn among th€m, since it had 
had so unhappy an influence on Mittie, but it was cowardly 
to plunge a dagger into the back of one on whose face their 
hospitable smiles had so lately beamed. We have said that 
she had a small property of her own. She insisted upon 
drawing on this for the amount necessary to settle the bills 
of Louis. She had reserved it for the children's use, and 
perhaps when Louis was made aware of the source whence 
pecuniary assistance came, he would blush for the drain, and 
shame would restrain him from future extravagance. Mr. 
Gleason listened, hoped and believed. The cloud lighted up, 
and if it did not entirely pass away, glimpses of sunshine were 
seen breaking through. 

And this was the woman whom Mittie disdained to honor 
with the title of mother ! ^ 

Helen had recovered fronWhe' double shock she had re- 
ceived the night previous to Clinton's departure, but she was 
not the same Helen that she was before. Her childhood was 
gone. The flower leaves of her heart unfolded, not by the 
soft, genial sunshine, but torn open by the wfllrlwind's power. 
Never more could she meet Arthur Hazleton with the inno- 
cent freedom which had made their intercourse so delightful. 
If he took her hand, she trembled and withdrew it. K she 
met his eye, she blushed and turned away her g^nce — that 
eye, which though it flashed not with the fircT of passion, 
had such depth, and strength, and intensity in ik££xpression. 
Her embarrassment was contagious, and constrmt and re- 
serve took the place of confidence and ingenuousness ] like 
the semi-transparent drapery over a beautiful picture, which 
suflers the lineaments to be traced, while the warm coloring 
and brightness of life are chilled and obscured. 

The sisters were as much estranged as if they were the 
inmates of different abodes. Mrs. Gleason had prepared a 
room for Helen adjoining her own, resolved she should be 
removed as far as possible from Mittie's dagger tongue.' 
Thus Mittie was left to the solitude she courted, and which- 
no one seemed disposed to disturb. She remained the most . 
of her time in her own chamber, seldom joining the family 
14* 
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except at table, where she appeared more like a stranger 
than a daughter or a sister. She seemed to take no interest 
in any thing around her, nor did she seek to inspire any. 
She looked paler than formerly, and a purplish shade dimmed 
the brilliancy of her dazzling eyes. 

" You look pale, my daughter," her fi&ther would some- 
times say. " I fear you are not well." 

<< I am perfectly well," she would answer, with a manner 
so cold and distant, sympathy was at once repelled. 

" Will you not sit with us ?" Mrs. Gleason would frequently 
ask, as she and Helen drew near the blazing fire, with their 
work-baskets or books, for winter was now abroad in the 
land. " Will you not read to us, or with us ?" 

" I prefer being in my own room," was the invariable an- 
swer ; and usually at night, when the curtains were let down, 
and the lamps lighted in the apartment, warm and glowing with 
the genialities and comforts o^iome, the young doctor would 
come in and occupy Mittie's Hbant seat. Notwithstanding 
the comparative coldness and reserve of Helen's manners, his 
visits became more and more Sequent. He seemed recon- 
ciled to the loss of the ingenuous, confiding child, since he 
had found in its stead the growing charms of womanhood. 

Arthur was a fine reader. His voice had that minor key 
which touches the chords of tenderness and feeling — that 
voice so sweet at the fireside, so adapted to poetry and all 
deep and earnest thoughts. He did not read on like a machine, 
without pausing to make remark or criticism, but his beauti- 
ful, eloquent commentaries came in like the symphonies of an 
organ. He drew forth the latent enthusiasm of Helen, who, 
forgetting herself and Mittie's whithering accusations, ex- 
pressed her sentiments with a grace, simplicity and fervor 
peculiar to herself. At the commencement of the evening 
she generally took her sewing from the basket, and her needle 
would flash and fly like a shooting arrow, but gradually her 
hands relaxed, the work fell into her lap, and yielding to the 
combined charms of genius and music, the divine music of 
the human voice, she gave herself up completely to the rap- 
ture of drinking in 

** Those silver sound?, so soft, so dear, 
The listener held her breath to hear/' 
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If Arthur lifted his eyes from the page, which he had a 
hahit of doing, he was sure to encounter a glance of bright 
intelligence and thrilling sensibility, instantaneously with- 
drawn, and then he often lost his pkce, skipped over a para- 
graph, or read the same sentence a second time, while that 
rich mantling glow, so seldom seen on the cheek of manhood, 
stole slowly over his face. 

These were happy evenings, and Helen could have ex- 
claimed with little Frank in the primer, " Oh ! that winter 
would last forever !" And yet there were times when she as 
well as her parents was oppressed with a weight of anxious 
sorrow that was almost insupportable, on account of Louis. 
He came not, he wrote not — ^and the only letter received 
firom him had excited the most painful apprehensions for his 
moral safety. It contained shameful records of his past de- 
viations from rectitude, and judging of the present by the 
past, they had every reason to fear that he had become an 
alien from virtue and home. Mr. Gleason seldom spoke of 
him, but his long fits of abstraction, the gloom of his brow, 
and the inquietude of his eye, betrayed the anxiety and grief 
rankling within. 

Helen knew not the contents of her brother's letter, nor 
the secret cause of grief that preyed on her father's mind, 
but his absence and silence were trials over which she openly 
and daily mourned with deep and increasing sorrow. 

" We shall hear from him to-morrow. He will come to- 
morrow." This was the nightly lullaby to her disappointed 
and murmuring heart. 

Mittie likewise repeated to herself the same refrain. << He 
will come to-morrow. He will write to-morrow." But it 
was not of Louis that the' prophecy was breathed. It was 
of another, who had become the one thought. 

Helen had not forgotten her old friend Miss Thusa, whom 
the rigors of winter confined more closely than ever to her 
lonely cabin. Almost every day she visited her, and even 
if the ground were covered with snow, and icicles hung from 
the trees, there was a path through the woods, printed with 
fairy foot-tracks, that showed where Helen had walked. 
Mr. Gleason supplied the solitary spinster with wood ready 
cut for the hearth, had her cottage banked with dark red 
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tan, and furnished her with many comforts and Inxtiries. 
He never forgot her devoted attachment to his dead wife, 
who had commended to his care and kindness the lone wo- 
man on her dying bed. Mrs. Gleason frequently accompanied 
Helen in her visits, and as Miss Thusa said, << always came 
with full hands and left a full heart behind her." Helen 
sometimes playfully asked her to tell her the history of the 
wheel so long promised, but she put her off with a shake of 
the head, saying — ^< she should hear it by and by, when the 
right time was at hand." 

<< But when is the right time. Miss Thusa ?" asked Helen. 
" I begin to think it is to-morrow." 

" To-morrow never comes," replied Miss Thusa, solemnly, 
<< but death does. When his footsteps cross the old stile and 
tramp over the mossy door-stones, I'll tell you all about that 
ancient machine. It wont do any good till then. You are 
too young yet. I feel better than I did in autumn, and may 
last longer than I thought I should — but, perhaps, when the 
ground thaws in the spring the old tree will loosen and fall — 
or break off suddenly near the root. I have seen such things 
in my day." 

"Oh! Miss Thusa," said Helen, "I never want to hear 
any thing about it, if its history is to be bought so dear — 
indeed I do not." 

" Only if you should marry, child, before I die," continued 
Miss Thusa, musingly, "you shall know then. It is not 
very probable that such will be the case ; but it is astonish- 
ing how young girls shoot up into womanhood, now-a-days." 

" It will be a long time before I shall think of marrying. 
Miss Thusa," answered Helen, laughing. I believe I will 
live as you do, in a cottage of my own, with my wheel for 
companion and familiar friend." 

" It is not such as you that are bom to live alone," said 
the spinster, passing her hand lovingly over Helen's fair, 
warm cheek. " You are a love-vine that must have some- 
thing to grow upon. No, no— don't talk in that way. It 
don't sound natural. It don't come from the heart. Now 
/ was made to be by myself. I never saw the man I wanted 
to live one day with — much less all the days of my life. 
They may say this is sour grapes, and call me an old maid. 
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bat I don't care for that ] I must have my own way, and I 
know it is a strange one ; and there never was a man created 
that didn't want to have his. Yon langh, child. I hope you 
will never find it ont to your cost. But you havn't any will 
of your own ; so it will be all as it should be, after all." 

" Oh, yes I have, Miss Thusa ; I like to have my own way 
as well as any one — when I think I am right." 

" What makes your cheeks redden so, and your heart flut- 
ter like a bird caught in a snare ?" cried the spinster, looking 
thoughtfully, almost sorrowfully, into Helen's soft, loving, 
hazel eyes. << Thai step doesn't cross my threshold so often 
for nothing. Yon would know it in an army of ten thou 
sand." 

The door opened and Arthur Hazleton entered. The day 
was cold, and a comfortable fire blazed in the chimney. The 
fire-beams that were reflected from Helen's glowing cheek 
might account for its burning rose, for it even gave a warmer 
tint to Miss Thusa's dark, gray form. Arthur drew his 
chair near Helen, who as usual occupied a little stool in the 
comer. 

" What magnificent strings of coral you have. Miss Thusa?" 
said he, looking up to a triple garland of red peppers, strung 
on some of her own unbleached linen thread, and suspended 
over the fire-place. " I suppose they are more for ornament 
than use." 

<< I never had any thing for ornament in my life," said 
Miss Thusa. " I supply the whole neighborhood with pep- 
pers ; and I do think a drink of pepper tea helps one power- 
fully to bear the winter's cold." 

<<I think I must make yon my prime minister. Miss 
Thusa," said the young dbctor, " for I scarcely ever visit a 
patient, that I don't find some traces of your benevolence, 
in the shape of balmy herbs and medicinal shrubs. How 
much good one can do in the world if they only think of 
it !" 

** It is little good that I've ever done," cried the spin- 
ster. << All my comfort is that I havn't done a great deal 
of harm." 

Opening the door of a closet, at the right of the chimney, 
she stooped to lift a log of wood, but Arthur springing up, 
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antioipaled her movcmeDt, and replenished the already glow- 
ing hearth. 

" You keep glorious fires, Miss Thusa," said he, retreatmg 
from the hot sparkles that came showering on the hearth, 
and the magnificent Maze that roared grandly up the chimr 
ney. 

<< It is her father that sends me the wood — and if it isn't 
his daughter that is warmed by my fire-side, let the water 
turn to ice on these bricks." 

" And now. Miss Thusa," said the young doctor, " while 
we are enjoying this hospitable warmth, tell us one of those 
good old-fashioned stories, Helen used to love so much to 
hear. It is a long time since I have heard one — and I am 
sure Helen will thank me for the suggestion." 

" I ought to be at my wheel, instead of fooling with my 
tongue," replied Miss Thusa, jerkins her spectacles down on 
the bridge of her nose. << I shant earn the salt of my por- 
ridge at this rate ; besides there's too much light ; somehow 
or other, I never could feel like reciting them in broad day- 
light. There must be a sort of a shadow, to make me in- 
spired," 

" Please Miss Thusa, oblige the doctor this time," pleaded 
Helen. " I'll come and spin all day tt>-morrow for you, and 
send you a sack of salt beside." ^ 

<< Set a kitten to spinning !" exclaimed Miss Thusa, her 
grim features relaxing into a smile — ^putting at the same 
time her wheel against the wall, and seating herself in the 
corner opposite to Helen. 

« Thank you," cried Helen, « I knew you would not re- 
fuse. Now please tell us something gentle and beautiful — 
something that will make us better and happier. Ghosts, 
you know, never appear till darkness comes. The angels 
do." 

Miss Thusa sat looking into the fire, with a musing, dreamy 
expression, or rather on the ashes, which formed a gray bed 
around the burning coals. Her thoughts were, however, 
evidently wandering inward, through the dim streets and 
shadowy aisles of that Herculaneum of the soul — ^memory. 

Arthur laid his hand with an admonishing motion on 
Helen, whose lips parted to speak, and the trio sat in silence 
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for a few moments, waiting the coming inspiration. It lias 
been so often said that we do not like to repeat the expres- 
sion, but it really would have been a study for a painter — 
that old, gray room (for the walls being unpainted were of 
the color of Miss Thusa's dress ;) the antique, brass-bound 
wheel, the scarlet tracery over the chimney, and the three 
figures illuminated by the flame-light of the blazing chimney. 
It played, that flame-light, with rich, warm lustre on 
Helen's soft, brown hair and roseate cheek, quivered with 
purplish radiance among Arthur's darker locks — and lighted 
up with a sunset glow. Miss Thusa's hoary tresses. 

« Gentle and beautiful !" repeated the oracle. ^* Yes ! 
every thing seems beautiful to the young. If I could remember 
ever feeling young, I dare say beautiful memories would come 
back to me. 'Tis very strange, though, that the older I grow, 
the pleasanter are the pictures that are reflected on my mind. 
The way grows smoother and clearer. I suppose it is like 
going out on a dark night — at first you can hardly see the 
hand before you, but as you go groping along, it lightens up 
more and more." 

She paused, looked from Arthur Hazleton to Helen, then 
from Helen to Arthur, as if she were endeavoring to embue 
her spirit with the grace and beauty of youth. 

<< I remember a tale," she resumed, << which I heard or read, 
long, long ago— which perhaps I've never told. It is about 
a young Prince, who was heir to a great kingdom, somewhere 
near the place where the garden of Eden once was. When 
the King, his father, was on his death bed, he called his son 
to him, and told him that he was going to die. 

" * And now, my son,' he said, < remember my parting 
words. I leave you all alone, without father or mother, 
brother or sister — without any one to love or love you. Last 
night I had a dream, and you know God's will was made 
known in dreams, to holy men of old. There came, in my 
dream, an aged man, with a beard as white as ermine, that 
hung down like a mantle over his breast, with a wand in his 
right hand, and stood beside my bed. 

" * Hear my words,' he exclaimed, in a solemn voice, * and 
tell them to your son. When you are dead and gone, let him 
gird himself for a long pilgrimage. If he stay here, he will 
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be turned into a marble statue. To avert this doom, be must 
travel through the world till he finds a young maiden's warm, 
living heart — and the maiden must be fair and good, and be 
willing to let the knife enter her bosom, and her heart be 
taken bleeding thence. And then he must travel farther still, 
till a white dove shall come from the East, and fold its wings 
on his breast. If you would save your kingdom and your 
son, command him to do this. It is the will of the Most 
High.' 

<< The old man departed, but his words echoed like thunder 
in my ears. Obey him, my son, the vision came from 
above. 

<< The young Prince saw his father J[^id in the tomb, then 
prepared himself for his pilgrimage. He did not like the 
idea of being turned into marble, neither did he like the 
thought of tiding the heart of a young and innocent maiden, 
if he should find one willing to make the offering — which he 
did not believe. The Prince had a bright eye and a light 
step, and he was dressed in brave attire. The maidens' 
looked out of the windows as he passed along, and the young 
men sighed with envy. He came to a great palace, and be- 
ing a King's son, he thought he had a right to enter it ; and 
there he saw a young and beautiful lady, all shining with 
diamonds and pearls. There was a great feast waiting in the 
hall, and she asked him to stay, and pressed him to eat and 
drink, and gave him many glasses of wine, as red as rubies. 
After the feast was over, and he felt most awfully as he did it, 
he begged for her heart, the tears glittering in his eyes for 
sorrow. She smiled, and told him it was already his — ^but — 
when with a shaking hand he took a knife, and aimed it at 
her breast, she screamed and rushed out of the hall, as if the 
evil one was behind her — Don't interrupt me, child— don't — 
I shall forget it all if you do. Well, the Prince went on his 
way, thinking the old man had sent him on a fool's errand — 
but he dared not disobey his dead father, seeing he was a King. 
It would take me from sun to sun to tell of all the places 
where he stopped, and of all the screaming and threatening 
that followed him wherever he went. It is a wonder he did 
not turn deaf as an adder. At last he got very tired and 
sorrowful, and sat down by the wayside and wept, thinking 
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Le would rather turn to marble at once, than live by such 
a horrible remedy. . He saw a little cabin close by, but he 
had hardly strength to reach it, and he thought he would 
stay there and die. 

" « What makes you weep V said a voice so sweet he 
thought it was music itself, and looking up, he saw a young 
maiden, who had come up a path behind him, with a pitcher 
of water on her head. She was beautiful and fair to look 
upon, though her dress was as plain as could be. She offered 
him water to drink, and told him if he would go with her to 
the little cabin, her mother would give him something to eat, 
and a bed to lie upon, for the night dew was beginning to 
fall. He had not on his fine dress at this time, having changed 
it for that of a young peasant, thinking perhaps he woiild 
succeed better in disguise. So he followed her steps, and 
they gave him milk, and bread, and honey, and a nice bed 
to sleep upon, though it was somewhat hard and coarse. .And 
there he fell sick, and they nursed him day after day, and 
brought him back to health. The young maiden grew more 
lovely in his eye, and her voice sounded more and more sweet 
in his ear. Sometimes he thought of the sacrifice he was to 
ask, but he could not do it. No, he would die first. One 
night, the old man^ith the long, white beard, came in his 
dream, to his bedside. He looked dark and frowning. 

" < This is the maiden,' he cried, < your pilgrimage is ended 
here. Do as thou art bidden, and then depart.' 

<< When the morning came, he was pale and sad, and the 
young girl was pale and sad from sympathy. Then the Prince 
knelt down at her feet, and told her the history of his father's 
dream and his own, and of his exceeding great and bitter sorrow. 
He wept, but the maiden smiled, and she looked like an angel 
with that sweet smile on her face. 

" * My heart is yours,' she said, « I give it willingly and 
cheerfully. Drain from it every drop of blood, if you will — 
I care not, so it save you from perishing.' 

« Then the eyes of the young Prince shone out like the 
sun after a storm, and drawing his dagger from his bosom, 

he—" 

" Stop, Miss Thusa — don't go on," interrupted Helen, 
pale with emotion. " I cannot bear to hear it. It ia ta^ 
15 
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awful. I asked you for something beautiful, and yon have 
chosen the most terrible theme. Don't finish it." 

^< Is there not something beautiful," said the young doctor, 
bending down, and addressing her in a low voice — " is there 
not something beautiful in such pure and self-sacrificing love T 
Is there no chord in your heart that thrills responsive fCS you 
listen ? Oh, Helen — I am sure you could devote yourself for 
one you loved." 

" Oh, yes I" she answered, forgetting, in her excitement, 
all her natural timidity. " I could do it joyfully, glorying 
in the sacrifice. But he, sq selfish, so cruel, so sanguinary — 
it is from him I shrink. His heart is already marble — it 
cannot change." 

'< Wait, child — wait till you hear the end,*' cried Miss 
Thusa, inspired by the effect of her words. " He drew a 
dagger from his bosom, and was about to plunge it in his 
own heart, and die at her feet, when the old man of his dream 
entered and caught hold of his arm." 

" * 'Tis enough,' he cried. * The trial is over. She has 
given you her heart, her warm, living heart — take it and 
cherish it. Without love, man turns to stone — and thus be- 
comes a marble statue. You have proved your own love and 
hers, since you are willing to die for each other. Put up your 
dagger, and if you ever wound that heart of hers, the ven- 
geance of Heaven rest upon you.' 

" Thus saying, he departed, but strange to tell, as he was 
speaking, his face was all the time growing younger and 
fairer, his white beard gradually disappeared, and as he went 
through the door, a pair of white wings, tipped with gold, 
began to flutter on his shoulders. Then they knew it was 
an angel that had been with them, and they bowed themselves 
down to the floor and trembled. Is there any n^ed of my 
telling you, that the Prince married the young maiden, and 
carried her to his kingdom, and set her on his throne ? Is 
there any need of my saying how beautiful she looked, with 
a golden crown on her head, and a golden chain on her neck, 
and how meek and good she was all the time, in spite of her 
finery? No, I am sure there isn't. Now, I must go to 
spinning." 

" That is beautiful !" cried Helen, the color coming back 
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to her cheeks, " but the white dove, Miss Thusa, that was to 
fold its wings on his bosom. You have forgotten that." 

" Have I ? Yes — yes. Sure enough, 1 am getting old and 
forgetful. The white dove that was to come from the east I I 
remember it all now : — After he had reigned awhile he dreamed 
again that he was commanded to go in quest of the dove, and 
take his young Queen with him. They were to go on foot as 
pilgrims, and leave all their pomp and state behind them, with 
their faces towards the east, and their eyes lifted to Heaven. 
While they were journeying on, the young Queen began to 
languish, and grow pale and wan. At last she sunk down 
at his feet, and told him that she was going to die, and leave 
him alone in his pilgrimage. The young King smote his 
breast, and throwing himself down by her side, prayed to 
God that he might die too. Then she comforted him, and 
told him to live for his people, and bow to the will of the 
Most High. 

" < You were willing to die for me,' she cried, < show greater 
love by being willing to live when I am gone — love to God 
and me.' 

" < The will of God be done,' he exclaimed, prostrating 
himself before the Lord. Then a soft flutter was heard above 
his head, and a beautiful white dove flew into his bosom. 
At the same time an angel appeared, whom he knew was the 
old man of his dream, all glorified as it were, and the mo- 
ment he breathed on her, the dying Queen revived and 
smiled on her husband, just as she did in her mother's 
cabin. 

" < You were willing to give your own life for hers,' said 
the angel to the young King, < and that was love. You were 
willing to give her up to God, and that was greater love to 
a greater being. Thou hast been weighed in the balance and 
not found wanting. Return and carry in thy bosom the 
milk-white dove, and never let it flee from thy dwelling.' 

« The angel went up into Heaven — the young King and 
Queen returned to their palace, where they had a long, 
happy, and godly reign." 

The logs in the chimney had burned down to a bed of 
mingled scarlet and jet, that threw out a still more intense 
heat, and the sun had rolled down the west, leaving a bed 
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of scarlet behind it, while Miss Thusa related the history of 
the young Prince of the East. 

Helen, in the intensity of her interest, had forgotten the 
gliding hours, and wondered where the day had flown. 

" I think if you related me such stories, Miss Thusa, every 
day," said the young doctor, " I should be a wiser and bet- 
ter man. I shall not forget this soon." 

" I do not believe I shall tell another story as long as I 
live," replied she, shaking her head oracularly. " I had to 
exert myself powerfully to remember and put that together 
as T wanted to. Well, well — all the gifts of God are only 
loans after all, and He has a right to take thorn away when- 
ever He chooses. We mustn't murmur and complain about it." 

" Dear Miss Thusa, this is the best story you ever told," 
cried Helen, while she nmffled herself for her cold, evening 
walk. " There is something so touching in its close — and 
the moral sinks deep in the heart. No, no ; I hope to hear 
a hundred more at least, like this. I am glad you have given 
up ghosts for angels." 

The wind blew in strong, wintry gusts, as they passed 
through the leafless woods. Helen shivered with cold, in 
spite of the warm garments that sheltered her. The scarlet 
of the horizon had faded into a chill, darkening gray, and as 
they moved through the shadows, they were scarcely distin- 
guishable themselves from the trees whose dry branches 
creaked above their heads. Arthur folded his cloak around 
Helen to protect her from the inclemency of the air, and the 
warmth of summer stole into her heart. They talked of Miss 
Thusa, of the story she had told, of its interest and its moral, 
and Arthur said he would be willing to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, over burning coals, for such a heart as the maiden 
offered to the young Prince. That very heart was throbbing 
close, very close to his, but its deep emotions found no utter- 
ance through the lips. Helen remarked that she would 
willingly travel with bleeding feet from end to end of the 
universe, for the beautiful white dove, which was the emblem 
of God's holy spirit, 

" Helen, that dove is nestling in your bosom already," 
cried Arthur Hazleton ; " but the heart I sigh for, will it 
indeed ever be mine ?" 
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Helen could not answer, for slie dared not interpret tlie 
words which, though addressed to herself, might have refer- 
ence to another. With the humility and self-depreciation 
usually the accompaniment of deep reverence and devotion, 
she could not helieve it possihle that one so exalted in intel- 
lect, so nohle in character, so beloved and honored by all 
who knew him, so much older than herself; one, too, who 
knew all her weaknesses and faults, could ever look upon her 
otherwise than with brotherly kindness and regard. Then 
she contrasted his manner with that of Clinton, for his were 
the only love-words that ever were breathed into her ear, and 
she was sure that if Clinton's was the language of love, Ar- 
thur's was that of friendship only. Perhaps her silence 
chilled, it certainly hushed the expression of his thoughts, 
for he spoke not till they reached the threshold of her home. 
The bright light gleaming through the blinds, showed them 
how dark it had grown abroad since they left Miss Thusa's 
cottage. Helen was conscious then how very slowly they 
must have walked. 

" Thank you," said she, releasing herself from the shelter- 
ing folds that had enveloped her. " Hark !" she suddenly 
exclaimed, " whose voice is that I hear within ? It is— it 
must be Louis. Dear, dear Louis ! — so long absent I — so 
anxiously looked for !" 

Even in that moment of joy, while bounding over the 
threshold with the fleetness of a fawn, the dreaded form of 
Clinton rose before the eye of her imagination, and arrested 
for a moment her flying steps. Again she heard the voice of 
Louis, and Clinton was forgotten. 

15* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' Go, »in DO more ! Thy penance o'er, 
A new and better life begin ! 
God malceth thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin ! 
Go, sin no moie! He will restore 
The peace that filled thy heart before, 
And pardon thine iniquity.'* — Longfellow. 

" I am glad you came aloney brother," cried Helen, wben, 
after the supper was over, they all drew around the blazing 
hearth. Louis turned abruptly towards her, and as the 
strong firelight fell full upon his face, she was shocked even 
more than at first, with his altered appearance. The bloom, 
the brightness, the joyousness of youth were gone, leaving in 
their stead, paleness, and dimness, and gloom. He looked 
several years older than when he left home, but his was not 
the maturity of the flower, but its premature wilting. There 
was a worm in the calyx, preying on the vitality of the blos- 
som, and withering up its beauty. 

Yes ! Louis had been feeding on the husks of dissipation, 
though in his father's* house there was food enough and to 
spare. He had been selling his immortal birth-right for that 
which man has in common with the brutes that perish, and 
the reptiles that crawl in the dust. Slowly, reluctantly at 
first, had he stepped into the downward path, looking back 
with agonies of remorse to the smooth, green, flowery plains 
he had left behind, striving to return, but driven forward by 
the gravitating power of sin. The passionate resolutions he 
formed from day to day of amendment, were broken, like the 
light twigs that grow by the mountain wayside. 

He had looked upon the wine when it was red, and found 
in its dregs the sting of the adder. He had participated in 
the maddening excitement of the gaming-table, from which 
remorse and horror pursued him with scorpion lash. He 
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had entered the "chambers of death" — though avenging 
demons guarded its threshold. ^ Poor, tempted Louis ! poor, 
fallen Louis ! In how short a space has the whiteness of thj 
innocence been sullied, the glory of thy promise been ob- 
scured ! But the flame fed by oxygen soon wastes away by 
its own intensity, and ardent passions once kindled, burn 
with self-consuming rapidity. 

We have not followed Louis in his wild and reckless course 
since he left his father's mansion. It was too painful to wit- 
ness the degeneracy of our early favorite. But the whole 
liistory of the past was written on his haggard brow and 
pallid cheek. It need not be recorded here. He had 
thought himself a life-long alien from the home he had dis- 
graced, for never could he encounter his father's indignant 
frown, or call up the blush of shame on Helen's spotless 
cheek. 

But one of those mighty drawings of the spirit — stronger 
than chains of triple steel — that thirst of the heart for pure 
domestic joy, which the foaming goblet can never quench — 
that immortal longing which rises up from the lowest abysses 
of sin, that yearning for pardon which stirred the bosom of 
the Hebrew prodigal, constrained the transgressing Louis to 
burst asunder the bonds of iniquity, and return to his father's 
house. 

"I am glad you have come alone, brother," repeated 
Helen, repressing the sigh that quivered on her lips. 

" Who did you expect would be my companion ?" asked 
Louis, putting back the long, neglected locks, that fell darkly 
over his temples. 

" I feared Bryant Clinton would return with you," repliecj 
Helen, regretting the next moment that she had uttered a 
name which seemed to have the effect of galvanism on Mittie — 
who started spasmodically, and lifted the screen before her 
face. No one had asked for Clinton, yet all had been think- 
ing of him more or less. 

" I have not seen him for several weeks," he replied ; 
<^ he had business that called him in another direction, but 
he will probably be here soon." 

Again Mittie gave a spasmodic start, and held the screen 
closer to her face. Helen sighed, and looked anxiously td- 
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wards her mother. The announcemont excited very contra- 
dictory emotions. 

<< Do you mean to imply that he is coming again as the 
ffuest of your parents, as the inmate of this home ?" asked 
Mr. Gleason, sternly. 

" Yes, sir," replied Louis, a red streak flashing across his 
face. " How could it be otherwise ?" 

"But it shall be otherwise," exclaimed Mr. Gleason, risiR«y 
abruptly from his chair, and speaking with a vehemence so 
unwonted that it inspired awe. " That young man shall never 
again, with my consent, sit down at my board, or sleep under 
my roof. I believe him a false, unprincipled, dangerous com- 
panion — whom my doors shall never more be opened to 
receive. Had it not been for him, that pale, stone-like, 
petrified girl, might have been brilliant and blooming, yet. 
Had it not been for him, I should not have the anguish, the 
humiliation, the shame of seeing my son, my only son, the 
darling of his dead mother's heart, the pride and hope of mine, 
a blighted being, shorn of the brightness of youth, and the 
glory of advancing manhood. Talk not to me of bringing 
the destroyer here. This fireside shall never more be dark- 
ened by his presence." 

Mr. Gleason paused, but from his eye, fixed steadfastly on 
Louis, the long sleeping lightning darted. Mittie, who had 
sprung from her chair while her father was speaking, stood 
with white cheeks and parted lips, and eyes from which fire 
seemed to corruscate, gazing fi[rst at him, and then at her 
brother. 

" Father," cried Louis, " you wrong him. My sins and 
transgressions are my own. Mountain high as they are, they 
dhall not crush another. Mine is the sorrow and guilt, and 
mine be the penalty. I do not extenuate my own ofifences, 
but I will not criminate others. I beseech you, sir, to recall 
what you have just uttered, for how can 1 close those doors 
upon a friend, which have so lately been opened for him 
with ungrudging hospitality ?" 

Mittie's countenance lighted up with an indescribable 
expression. She caught her brother's hand, and pressing it 
in both hers, exclaimed — 

" Nobly said, Louis. He who can hear an absent friend 
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defamed, without defending him, is worthy of everlasting 
scorn." 

But Helen, terrified at the outburst of her father's anger, 
and overwhelmed with grief for her brother's humiliation, 
bowed her head and wept in silence. 

Mr. Gleason turned his eyes, where the lightning still 
gleamed, from Louis to Mittie, as if trying to read her inscru- 
table countenance. 

" Tell me, Mittie," he cried, " the whole length and 
breadth of the interest you have in this young man. I have 
suffered you to elude this subject too long. I have borne 
with your proud and sullen reserve too long. I have been 
weak and irresolute in times past, but thoroughly aroused to 
a sense of my authority and responsibility as a father, as 
well as my duty as a man, I command you to tell me all that 
has passed between you and Bryant Clinton. Has he prof- 
fered you marriage ? Has he exchanged with you the vows 
of betrothal ? Have you gone so far without my knowledge 
or approval ?" 

" I cannot answer such questions, sir," she haughtily re- 
plied, the hot blood rushing into her face and filling her 
forehead veins with purple. "You have no right to ask 
them in this presence. There are some subjects too sacred 
for investigation, and this is one. There are limits even to 
a father's authority, and I protest against its encroach- 
ments." 

Those who are slow to arouse to anger are slow to be 
appeased. The flame that is long in kindling generally burns 
with long enduring heat. Mr. Grieason had borne, with un- 
exampled patience, Mittie's strange and wayward temper. 
For the sake of family peace he had sacrificed his own 
self-respect, which required deference and obedience in a 
child. But having once broken the spell which had chained 
his tongue, and meeting a resisting will, his own grew 
stronger and more determined. 

" Do you dare thus to reply to wie, your father ?" cried 
he ; " you will find there are limits to a father's indulgence, 
too. Trifle not with my anger, but give me the answer I 
require." 

« Never, sir, never," cried she, with a mien as undaunted 
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as Charlotte Corday's, that <^ aogel of assassination," when 
arraigned before the tribunal of justice. 

" Did you never hear of a discarded child ?" said he, his 
voice sinking almost to a whisper, it was so choked with 
passion. 

« Yes, sir." 

" And do you not fear such a doom ?" 

" No, sir." 

^< My husband," exclaimed Mrs. Gleason, laying her hand 
imploringly on his shoulder, << be calm. Seek not by violence 
to break the stubborn will which kindness cannot bend. 
Let not our fireside be a sc^ne of domestic contention, which 
we shall blush to recall. Leave her to the dark and sullen 
secrecy she prefers to our tenderness and sympathy. And, 
one thing I beseech ypu, my husband, suspend your judgment 
of the character of Clinton till Louis is able to explain all 
that is doubtful and mysterious. He is weary now, and needs 
rest instead of excitement." 

There was magic in the touch of that gentle hand^ in the 
tones of that persuasive voice. The father's stem brow re- 
laxed, and a cloud of the deepest sadness extinguished the 
fiery anger of his glance. The cloud condensed and melted 
away in tears. Helen saw them, though he turned away, and 
shaded his face with his hand, and putting her arms round 
him, she kissed the hand which hung loosely at his side. 
This act, so tender and respectful, touched him to the heart's 
core. 

" My child, my darling, my own sweet Helen," he cried, 
pressing her fondly to his bosom. " You have always beeix 
gentle, loving and obedient. You have never wilfully given 
me one moment's sorrow. In the name of thy beautiful 
mother I bless thee, and thou shalt be blessed." 

The excitement of his feelings gave an exalted tone to his 
voice and words, and as the benediction stole solemnly into 
her heart, Helen felt as if the plumage of the white dove was 
folded in downy softness there. In the meantime Mittie had 
quitted the room, and Mrs. Gleason drawing near Louis, sat 
down by him, and addressed him in a kind) cheering man- 
ner. 

" These heavy locks must be shorn to-morrow," said she, 
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passing lier hand over liis long, dark hair. << They sadden 
your countenance too much. A night's sleep, too, will bring 
back the color to your face. You are over weary now. Re- 
tire, my son, and banish every emotion but gratitude for 
your return. You are safe now, and all will yet be well." 

" Oh, mother^' he answered, suffering his head to droop 
upon her shoulder, then suddenly lifting it, " I am not wor- 
thy to rest on this sacred pillow. I am not worthy to touch 
the hem of your garments, but if the deepest repentance— 
the keenest remorse," he paused, for his voice faltered, then 
added, passionately, ^< oh, mother — 

** * Not poppv, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy sirups of the world 

Can ever medicine me to the sweet sleep* 

I once slept beneath this hallowed roof." 

" No, my son — but there is a remedy more balmy and 
powerful than all the drugs of the East, which you can obtain 
without money and without price." 

Louis shook his head mournfully. 

'* I will give you an anodyne to-night, prepared by my 
own hand, and to-morrow — " 

^^ Give me the anodyne, kindest and best of mothers, but 
don't, for Heaven's sake, talk of to-morrow." 

But whether man speak or be silent. Time, the unresting 
traveler, presses on. Never but once have its chariot wheels 
been stayed, when the sun stood still on the plains of Gibeon, 
and the moon hung pale and immovable over the vale of 
Ajalon. Sorrow and remorse are great prophets, but Time 
is greater still, and they can no more arrest or accelerate its 
progress than the breath of a new-bom infant can move the 
eternal mountains from their base. 

Louis slept, thanks to his step-mother's anodyne, and the 
dreaded morrow came, when the broad light of day must 
reveal all the inroads the indulgence of guilty passions had 
caused. Another reyelation must be made. He knew his 
father would demand sTfilll^story of his conduct, and it was 

II relief to his burdened conscience, that had so long groSncd 
under the weight of- secret transgressions, to cast itself pros- 
trate at the feet of paren^l authority in the dust and ashes 
of humiliation. But while he acknowledged and de^^lored 
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Lis own vices, he could not criminate Clinton. He implored 
Ills father to inflict upon him any penalty, however severe, he 
know, he felt it to be just, but not to require of him to treat 
his friend with ingratitude and insult. His stay would not 
bo long. He must return very soon to Virginia. He had 
been prevented from doing so by a fatal and contagious dis- 
ease that had been raging in the neighborhood of his home, 
and when that subsided, other accidental causes had constantly 
interfered with his design. Must the high-spirited Virginian 
go back to his native regions with the story so oft repeated of 
New England coldness and inhospitality verified in his own 
experience V 

" Say no more," said his father. " I will reflect on all 
you have said, and you shall know the result. Now, come 
with me to the counting-house, and let me see if you can put 
your mathematics to any practical use. Employment is the 
greatest safeguard against temptation." 

There was one revelation which Louis did not make, and 
that was the amount of his debts. He dared not do it, though 
again and again he had opened his lips to tell it. 

" To-morrow I will do it," thought he — ^but before the 
morrow came he recollected the words of Miss Thusa, ut- 
tered the last time he had visited her cabin — " If you should 
get into trouble and not want to vex those that are kin, you 
can come to me, and if you don't despise my counsel and 
assistance perhaps it may do you good." This had made but 
little impression on him at the time, but it came back to him 
now "^ower/t/Z/y," as Miss Thusa would say j and he thought 
it possible there was more meant than reached the ear. He 
remembered how meaningly, how even commandingly her 
gray eye had fixed itself on him as she spoke, and he believed 
in the great love which the ancient spinster bore him. At 
any rate he knew she would be gratified by such a proof of 
confidence on his part, and that with Spartan integrity she 
would guard the trust. It would be a relief to confide in 
her. 

He waited till twilight and then appeared an unexpected 
but welcome visitor at the Hermitage, as Helen called the 
old gray cottage. The light in the ohinmey was dim, and 
she was hastening to kmdle a more cheering blaze« 
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"No, Miss Thusa," said he, "I love this soft gloom. 
There's no need of a blaze to talk by, you know." 

" But I want to see you, Louis. It is long since we've 
watched your coming. Many a time has Helen sat where 
you are now, and talked about you till the tears would run 
down her cheeks, wondering why you didn't come, and fear- 
ing some evil had befallen you. I've had my misgivings, 
too, though I never breathed them to mortal ear, ever since 
you went off with that long-haired upstart, who fumbled so 
about my wheel, trying to fool me with his soft nonsense. 
What has become of him 1" 

" He is at home, I believe — but you are too harsh in your 
judgment. Miss Thusa. It is strange what prejudiced you 
so against him." 

" Something Aerc," cried the spinster, striking her hand 
against her heart ; " something that G-od put here, not man. 
I'm glad you and he have parted company ; and I'm glad for 
more sakes than one. I never loved Mittie, but she's her 
mother's child, and I don't like the thought of her being 
miserable for life. And now, Louis, what do you want me 
to do for you ? I can see you are in trouble, though you 
don't want the fire to blaze on your face. You forget I wear 
glasses, though they are not always at home, where they ought 
to be, on the bridge of my nose." 

" You told me if I needed counsel or assistance, to come 
to you and not trouble my kindred. I am in distress. Miss 
Thusa, and it is my own fault. I'm in debt. I owe money 
that I cannot raise ; I cannot tax my father again to pay the 
wages of sin. Tell me now how you can aid me ; you, poor 
and lonely, earning only a scanty pittance by the flax on 
your distaff, and as ignorant of the world as simple-hearted 
Helen herself!" 

Miss Thusa leaned her head forward on both hands, sway- 
ing her body slowly backward and forward for a few seconds ; 
then taking the poker, she gave the coals a great flourish, 
which made the sparks fly to the top of the chimney. 

« I'll try to help you," said she, " but if you have been 
doing wrong and been led away by evil companions, he, your 
father, ought to know it. Better find it out from yourself 
than anybody else." 
16 
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« He knows all my misconduct," replied Louis, raising 
his head with an air of pride. " I would scorn to deceive 
him. And yet," he added, with a conscious hlush, " you 
may accuse me of deception in this instance. He has not 
asked me the sum I owe — ^and Heaven knows I could not go 
and thrust my bills in his face. I thought perhaps there was 
some usurer, whom you had heard of, who could let me have 
the money. They are debts of honor, and must be paid." 

" Of honor P^ repeated Miss Thusa, with a tone of ineffa- 
ble contempt. ^' I thought you had more sense, Louis, than 
to talk in that nonsensical way. It's more — ^it's downright 
wicked. I know what it all means, well enough. They're 
debts you are ashamed of, that you had no business to make, 
that you dare not let your father know of; and yet you call 
them debts of honor." 

Louis rose from his seat with a haughty and offended air. 

" I was a fool to come," he muttered to himself ; " I 
might have known better. The Evil Spirit surely prompted 
me." 

Then walking rapidly to the door, he said — 

<' I came here for comfort and advice, Miss Thusa, accord- 
ing to your own bidding, not to listen to railings that can do 
no good to you or to me. I had been to you so often in my 
boyish difBculties, and found sympathy and kindness, I 
thought I bhould find it now. I know I do not deserve it, 
but I nevertheless expected it from you. But it is no mat- 
ter. I may as well brave the worst at once." 

Snatching up his hat and pulling it over his brows, he waa 
about to shoot through the door, when the long arm of Miss 
Thusa W2^s interposed as a barrier against him. 

" There is no use in being angry with an old woman like 
me," said she, in a pacifying tone, just as she would soothe 
a fretful child. " I always speak what I think, and it is the 
truth, too — Gospel truth, and you know it. But come, come, 
sit down like a good boy, and let us talk it all over. There — 
I won't say another cross word to-night." 

The first smile which had lighted up the face of Louis since 
his return, flitted over his lip, as Miss Thusa pushed him 
down into the chair he had quitted, and drew her own oloBe 
to it 
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** Now," said she, " tell me how much money you want, 
and I'll try to get it for you. Have faith in me. That can 
work wonders." 

After Louis had made an unreserved communication of the 
whole, she told him to come the next day. 

" I can do nothing now," said she, " but who knows what 
the morrow may bring forth ?" 

" Who, indeed !" thought Louis, as he wended his solitary 
way homeward. " I know not why it is, but I cannot help 
having some reliance on the promises of this singular old wo- 
man. It was my perfect confidence in her truth and integrity 
that drew me to her. What her resources are, I know not ; 
I fear they exist only in her own imagination ; but if she 
should befriend me in this, mine extremity, may the holy 
angels guard and bless her. Alas ! it is mockery for me to 
invoke them." 

The next day when he returned to her cabin, he found her 
spinning with all her accustomed solemnity. He blushed 
with shame, as he looked round on the appearance of poverty 
that met his eye, respectable and comfortable poverty, it is 
true — but for him to seek assistance of the inmate of such a 
dwelling ! He must have thought her a sorceress, to have 
believed in the existence of such a thing. He must have 
been maddened to have admitted such an idea. 

" Forgive me. Miss Thusa," said he, with the frankness of 
the boy Louis, " forgive me for plaguing you with my trou- 
bles. I was not in my right senses yesterday, or I should 
not have done it. I have resolved to have no concealments 
from my father, and to tell him all." 

Miss Thusa dipped her hand in a pocket as deep as a well, 
which she wore at her right side, and taking out a well-filled 
and heavy purse, she put it in the hand of Louis. 

" There is something to help you a little," sadd she, with- 
out looking him in the face. " You must take it as a pre- 
sent from old Miss Thusa, and never say a word about it to a 
human being. That is all I ask of you — and it is not much. 
Pon't thank me. Don't question me. The money was mine, 
honestly got and righteously given. One of these days I'll 
tell you where it came from, but I can't now."^ 
^ Louis held the purse with a bewildered air, his fin^c^ 
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trembling with emotion. Never before had he felt all the 
ignominy and all the shame which he had brought upon him- 
self. A hot, scalding tide came rushing with the cataract^s 
speed through his veins, and spreading with burning hue over 
his face. 

"No! I cannot, I cannot I" he exclaimed, dropping the 
purse, and clenching his hands on his brow. " I did not 
mean to beg of your bounty. I am not so lost as to wrench 
from your aged hand, the gold that may purchase comfort 
and luxuries for all your remaining years. No, Miss Thusa, 
my reason has returned — my sense of honor, too — ^I were 
worse than a robber, to take advantage of your generous offer." 

" Louis — Louis Gleason," cried Miss Thusa, rismg from 
her seat, her tall, ancestral-looking figure assuming an air of 
majesty and command — " listen to me ; if you cast that purse 
from you, I will never make use of it as long as I live, which 
wont be long. It will do no good to a human being. What 
do I want of money ? I had rather live in this little, old, 
gray hut than the palace of the Queen of England. I had 
rather earn my bread by this wheel, than eat the food of 
idleness. Your father gives me fuel in winter, and his 
heart is warmed by the fire that he kindles for me. It does 
him good. It does everybody good to befriend another. 
What do I want of money ? To whom in the wide world 
should I give it, but you and Helen ? I have as much and 
more for her. My heart is drawn powerfully towards you 
two children, and it will continue to draw, while there is life 
in its fibres or blood in its veins. Take it, I say — and in the 
name of your mother in heaven, go, and sin no more." 

" I take it," said Louis, awed into submission and humility 
by her prophetic solemnity, " I take it as a loan, which I will 
labor day and night to return. What would my father say, 
if he knew of this ?" 

" He will not know it, unless you break your word," said 
Miss Thusa, setting her wheel in motion, and wetting her 
fingers in the gourd. " You may go, now, if you will not 
talk of something else. I must go and get some more flax. 
I can see all the ribs of my distaff." 

Louis knew that this was an excuse to escape his thanks, 
and giving her hand a reverent and silent pressure, he left 
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the cabin. Heavy as lead lay the purse in his pocket — heavy 
as lead lay the heart in his bosom. 

Helen met him at the door, with a radiant countenance. 

" Who do you think is come, brother ?" she asked. 

« Is it Clinton 1" said he. 

** Oh ! no — it is Alice. A friend of her brother was 
coming directly here, and she accompanied him. Come and 
see her." 

" Thank God ! she cannot see !" exclaimed Louis, as he 
passed into the presence of the blind girl. 

Though no beam of pleasure irradiated her sightless eyes, 
her bright and heightening color, the eager yet tremulous 
tones of her voice assured him of a joyous welcome. Alice 
remembered the thousand acts of kindness by which he had 
endeared to her the very helplessness which had called them 
forth. His was the hand every ready to guide her, the arm 
offered for her support. His were the cheering accents most 
welcome to her ears, and his steps had a music which 
belonged to no steps but his. His image, reflected on the 
retina of the soul, was beautiful as the dream of imagination, 
an image on which time could cast no shadow, being without 
variableness or change. 

" Thank God," again repeated Louis to himself, " that 
she cannot see. I can read no reproach in those blue and 
silent orbs. I can drink in her pure and holy loveliness, till 
my spirit grows purer and holier as I gaze. Blessings on 
thee for coming, sweet and gentle Alice. As David charmed 
the evil spirit in the haunted breast of Saul, so shall thy di- 
vine strains lull to rest the fiends of remorse that are wrest- 
ling and gnawing in my bosom. The time has been when 
I dreamed of being thy guide through life, a lamp to thy 
blindness, and a stay and support to thy helpless innocence. 
The dream is past — ^I wake to the dread reality of my own 
utter un worthiness." 

These thoughts rose tumultuously in the breast of the 
young man, in the moment of greeting, while the soft hand 
of the blind girl lingered tremblingly in his. Without think* 
ing of the influence it might have on her feelings, he sought 
her presence as a balm to his chafed and tortured heart, as a 
repose to his worn and weary spirit, as an anodyne <a tlskA 
j6# 
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agonies of remorse. The grave, sad glance of his father ; 
the serious, yet tender and pitying look of his step-mother ; 
and the pensive, melting, sympathizing eye of Helen, were 
all daggers to his conscience. But Alice could not see. No 
daggers of reproach were sheathed in those reposing eyes. 
Oh ! how remorse and shame shrink from being arraigned 
before that throne of light where the immortal spirit sits en- 
throned — the human eye! If thus conscious guilt recoils 
from the gaze of man, weak, fallible, erring man, how can it 
stand the consuming fire of that Eternal Eye, in whose sight 
the heavens are not clean, and before which archangels bend, 
veiling their brows with their refulgent wings ! 

It was about a week after the arrival of Louis and the 
coming of Alice, that, as the family were assembled round 
the evening fireside, a note was brought to Louis. 

" Clinton is come," cried he, in an agitated voice, *' he 
waits me at the hotel." 

" What shall I say to him, father ?" asked he, turning to 
Ml*. Gleason, whose folded arms gave an air of determination 
to his person, which Louis did not like. 

''Come with me into the next room, Louis," said Mr. 
Gleason, and Louis followed with a firm step but a sinking 
heart. 

" I have reflected deeply, deliberately, prayerfully on this 
subject, my son, since we last discussed it, and the result is 
this : I cannot, while such dark doubts disturb my mind, I 
cannot, consistent with my duty as a father and a Christian, 
allow this young man to be domesticated in my family again. 
If I wrong him, may God forgive me — but if I wrong uiy 
own household, I fear He never will." 

" I cannot go— I will not go !" exclaimed Louis, dashing 
the note on the floor. '< This is the last brimming drop in 
the cup of humiliation, bitterer than all the rest." 

" Louis, Louis, have you not merited humiliation ? Have 
you a right to murmur at the decree ? Have I upbraided 
you for the anxious days and sleepless nights you have oc- 
casioned me ? For my blasted hopes and embittered joys ? 
No, Louis. I saw that your own heart condemned you, and 
I left you to your God, who is greater than your own heart 
and mine!" 
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" oil, father !" cried Louis, melted at once by this pa- 
thetic and solemn appeal, " I know I have no right to claim 
any thing at your hands, but I beg, I supplicate — not for 
myself — but another !" 

" 'Tis in vain, Louis. Urge me no more. On this point 
I am inflexib^^ But, since it is so painful to you, I will 
go myself and openly avow the reasons of my conduct." 

" No, sir," exclaimed Louis, « not for the world. I will 
go at once." 

He turned suddenly and quitted the apartment, and then 
the house, with a half-formed resolution of fleeing to the 
wild woods, and never more returning. 

Mittie, who was fortunately in her room above, (fortu- 
nately, we say, for her presence would have been as fuel 
to flame,) heard the quick opening and shutting of doors, 
and the sound of rapid steps on the flag-stones of the yard. 

" Louis, Louis," she cried, opening the window and re- 
cognizing his figure in the star-lit night, " whither are you 
going ?" 

" To perdition !" was the passionate reply. 

" Oh, Louis, speak and tell me truly, is Clinton come ?" 

" He is." 

" And you are going to bring him here ?" 

*' No, never, never ! Now shut the window. You have 
heard enough." 

Yes, she had heard enough ! The sash fell from her hand, 
and a pane of glass, shivered by the fall, flew partly in shin- 
ing particles against her dress, and partly lay scattered on 
the snowy ground. A fragment rebounded, and glanced 
upon her forehead, making the blood-drops trickle down her 
cheek. Wiping them off with her handkerchief, she gazed 
on the crimson stain, and remembering her bleeding fingers 
when they parted, and Miss Thusa's legend of the Maiden's 
Bleeding Heart, she involuntarily put her hand to her own 
to feel if it were not bleeding, too. All the strong and pas- 
sionate love which had been smouldering there, beneath the 
ashes of sullen pride, struggling for vent, heaved the bosom 
where it was concealed. And with this love there blazed a 
fiercer flame, indignation against her father for the prohibi- 
tion that raised a barrier between herself and Bryant ClvDLtAn.% 
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One moment she resolved to rush down stairs and give nt 
tcrance to the vehement anger that threatened to suffocate 
her hy repression ; the next, the image of a stem, rebuking 
father, inflexible in his will, checked her rash design. Had 
she been in his presence and heard the interdiction repeated, 
her resentful feelings would have burst forth ; but, daring as 
she was, there was some restraining influence over her pas- 
sions. 

Then she reflected that parental prohibitions were as the 
gossamer web before the strength of real love, — that though 
Clinton was forbidden to meet her in her father^s house, the 
world was wide enough to furnish a trysting-place elsewhere. 
Let him but breathe the word, she was ready to fly with him 
from zone to zone, believing that even the frozen regions of 
Lapland would be converted into a blooming Paradise by the 
magic of his love. But what if he loved her no more, as 
Helen had asserted ? What if Helen had indeed supplanted 
her? 

" Xo, no !" cried she, aloud, shrinking from the dark and 
evil thoughts that came gliding into her soul ; « no, no, I 
will not think of it ! It would drive me mad !" 

It was past midnight when Louis returned, and the light 
still burned in Mittie^s chamber. The moment she heard his 
step on the flag^s tones, she sprang to the window and opened 
it. The cold night air blew chill on her feverish and burn- 
ing face, but she heeded it not. 

« Louis," she said, " wait. I will come down and open 
the door." 

<« It is not fastened," he replied ; « it is not likely that I 
am barred out also. Go to bed, Mittie — ^for Heaven^s sake, 
go to bed." 

But, throwing off her slippers, she flew down stairs, the 
carpet muffling the sound of her footsteps, and met her bro- 
ther on the threshold. 

" Why will you do this, Mittie ?" cried he, impatiently. 
** Do go back — I am cold and weary, and want to go to bed." 

" Only tell me one thing — ^have you no message for me ?" 

« None." 

" When does he go away 1" 

"I don't know. But one thing I oaa tdl yon; if you 
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value your peace and happiness, let not your heart anchor 
its hopes on him. Look upon all that is past as mere gal- 
lantry on his side, and the natural drawing of youth to youth 
on yours. Come this way," drawing her into the sitting- 
room, where the dying embers still communicated warmth to 
the apartment, and shed a dim, lurid light on their faces. 
" Though my head aches as if red-hot wires were passing 
through it, I must guard you at once against this folly. You 
know so little of the world, Mittie, you don't understand the 
manners of young men, especially when first released from 
college. There is a chivalry about them which converts 
every young lady into an angel, and they address them as 
such. Their attentions seldom admit a more serious con- 
struction. Besides — ^but no matter — I have said enough, I 
hope, to rouse the pride of your sex, and to induce you to 
banish Clinton from your thoughts. Good-night." 

Though he tried to speak carelessly, he was evidently much 
agitated. 

" Good-night," he again repeated, but Mittie stood motion- 
less as a statue, looking steadfastly on the glimmering em- 
bers. " Go up stairs," he cried, taking her cold hand, and 
leading her to the door, " you will be frozen if you stay here 
much longer." 

*' I am frozen ;i^Teady," she answered, shuddering, " good 
night." 

The next morning, when the housemaid went into her room 
to kindle a fire, she was startled by the appearance of a 
muffled figure seated at the window, with the head leaning 
against the casement ; the face was as white as the snow on 
the landscape. It was Mittie. She had not laid her head 
upon the pillow the whole live-long night. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

"BeMiitiful tyrant — fiend anfrelieal — 

Dove^fcatbered raven ! — wolf-devouring lamb— 

Oh. serpent heart — bid in a flowering cave. 

Did e*er deceit dwell in so fair a mansion \"'^Skaihp$mr9 

*' Prav for the dead. 
W hy for the dead, who are at rest ? 
Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wronsr 
Is raging terrible and strong." — Longfellow. 

*< Are you willing to remain with her alone, all nigbt V* 
asked the young doctor. 

Helen glanced towards the figure reclining on the bed, 
whose length appeared almost supernatural, and whose ap- 
pearance was rendered more gloomy by the dun-colored 
counterpane that enveloped it — and though her countenance 
changed, she answered, " Yes." 

" Have you no fears that the old superstitions of your 
childhood will resume their influence over your imagination, 
in the stillness of the midnight hour ?" 

^* I wish to subject myself to the trial. I am not quite 
sure of myself. I know there is no real danger, and it is 
time that I should battle single-handed with all imaginary 
foes." 

" But supposing your parents should object ?" 

" You must tell them how very ill she is, and how much 
she wishes me to remain with her. I think they will rejoice 
in my determination — rejoice that their poor, weak Helen 
has any energy of purpose, any will or power to be useful." 

" If you knew half your strength, half your power, Helen, 
I fear you would abuse it." • 

A bright flame flashed up from the dark, serene depths of 
his eyes,-^nd played on Helen's downcast face. She had 
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seen its kiDdling, and now felt its warmth glowing in her 
check, and in her inmost heart. The large, old clock 
behind the door, struck the hour loudly, with its metallic 
hands. Arthur started and looked at his watch. 

^< I did not think it was so late," he exclaimed, rising in 
haste. " I have a patient to visit, whom I promised to be 
with before this time. Do you know, Helen, we have been 
talking at least two hours by this fireside? Miss Thusa 
slumbers long. " 

He went to the bedside, felt of the sleeper's pulse, listened 
attentively to her deep, irregular breathing, and then returned 
to Helen. 

" The opiate she has taken will probably keep her in a 
quiet state during the night — if not, you will recollect the 
directions I have given — and administer the proper remedies. 
Does not your courage fail, now I am about to leave you ? 
Have you no misgivings now V 

*' I don't know. If I have, I will not express them. I 
am resolved on self-conquest, and your doubts of my courage 
only serve to strengthen my resolution." 

Arthur smiled — " I see you have a will of your own, Helen, 
under that gentle, child-like exterior, to which mine is 
forced to bend. But I will not suffer you to be beyond 
the reach of assistance. I will send a woman to sleep in the 
kitchen, whom you can call, if you require her aid. As I 
told you before, I do not apprehejid any immediate danger, 
though I do not think she will rise from that bed again." 

Helen sighed, and tears gathered in her eyes. She ac- 
companied Arthur to the door, that she might put the strong 
bar across it, which was Miss Thusa's substitute for a lock. 

" Perhaps I may call on my return," said he, " but it is 
very doubtful. Take care of yourself and keep warm. And 
if any unfavorable change take^ place, send the woman for 
me. And now good-night — dear, good, brave Helen. May 
God bless, and angels watch over you." 

He pressed her hand, wrapped his cloak around him, and 
left Helen to her solitary vigils. She lifted the massy bar with 
trembling hands, and slid it into the iron hooks, fitted to re- 
ceive it. Her hands trembled, but not from fear, but delight. 
Arthur had called her << dear and brave" — and long i^ter 
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she bad reseated herself by the lonely hearth, the echo of 
his gentle, manly accents, seemed floating round the walls. 

The illness of Miss Thusa was very sndden. She had 
risen in the morning in usual health, and pursued until noon 
her customary occupation — when, all at once, as she told the 
young doctor, " it seemed as if a knife went through her 
heart, and a wedge into her brain — and she was sure it was 
a death-stroke." For the first time, in the course of her 
long life, she was obliged to take her bed, anfl there she lay 
in helplessness and loneliness, unable to summon relief. The 
young doctor called in the afternoon as a friend, and found 
his services imperatively required as a physician. The only 
wish she expressed was to have Helen with her, and as soon as 
he had relieved the sufferings of his patient, Arthur brought 
Helen to the Hermitage. When she arrived. Miss Thusa 
was under the influence of an opiate, but opening her heavy 
eyes, a ray of light emanated from the dim, gray orbs, as 
Helen, pale and awe-struck, approached her bedside. She 
was appalled at seeing that powerful frame so suddenly pros- 
trated — she was shocked at the change a few hours had 
wrought in those rough, but commanding features. The 
large eye-balls looked sunken, and darkly shaded befow, 
while a wan, gray tint, melting off into a bluish white on the 
temples, was spread over the face. 

" You will stay with me to-night, my child," said she, in 
a voice strangely altered. " I've got something to tell you — 
and the time is come." 

" Yes. I will stay with you as long as you wish, Miss 
Thusa," replied Helen, passing her hand softly over the 
hoary locks that shaded the brow of the sufferer. << I will 
nurse you so tenderly, that you will soon bo well again." 

^^ Good child — ^blessed chUd!" murmured she, closing her 
eyes beneath the slumberoi^ weight of the anodyne, and 
sinking into a deep sleep. 

And now Helen sat alone, watching the aged friend, whose 
strongly-marked and peculiar character had had so great an 
influence on her own. For awhile the echo of Arthur's part- 
. ing words made so much music in her ear, it drowned the 
harsh, solemn ticking of the old clock, and stole like a sweet 
lullaby over her spirit. But gradually the ticking sounded 
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louder and loader, and her loneliness pressed heavily upon 
her. There was a little, dark, walnut tahle, standing on 
three curiously wrought legs, in a corner of the room. On 
this a large Bihle, covered with dark, linen cloth, was laid, 
and on the top of this Miss Thusa's spectacles, with the hows 
crossing each other, like the stiffened arms of a corpse. He- 
len could not hear to look upon those spectacles, which had 
always seemed to her an inseparahle part of Miss Thusa, 
lying so still and melancholy there. She took them up re- 
verently, and laid them on a shelf, then drawing the tahle 
near the fire, or rather carrying it, so as not to awaken the 
sleeper, she opened the sacred hook. The first words which 
happened to meet her eye, were — 

" Where is God, my Maker, who giveth me songs in the 
night?" 

The pious heart of the young girl thrilled as she read this 
heautiful and appropriate text. 

" Surely, oh (Jod, Thou art here," was the unspoken lan- 
guage of that young, believing heart, " here in this lonely 
cottage, here by this bed of sickness, and here also in this 
trembling, fearing, yet trusting spirit. In every life-beat 
throbbing in my veins. Thy awful steps I hear. Yet Thou 
canst not come, Thou canst not go, for Thou art ever near, 
unseen, yet felt, an all pervading, glorious presence." 

Had any one seen Helen, seated by that solitary hearth, 
with her hands clasped over those holy pages, her mild, de- 
votional eyes raised to Heaven, the light quivering in a 
halo round her brow, they might have imagined her a young 
Saint, or a young Sister of Charity, ministering to the suffer- 
ings of that world whose pleasures she had abjured. 

A low knock was heard at the door. It must be the young 
doctor, for who else would call at such an hour ? Yet Helen 
hesitated and trembled, holding her breath to listen, thinking 
it possible it was but the pressure of the wind, or some rat 
tramping within the walls. But when the knock was re- 
peated, with a little more emphasis, she took the lamp, en- 
tered the narrow passage, closing the door softly after her, 
removed the massy bar, certain of beholding the countenance 
which was the sunlight of her soul. What was her astonish- 
ment and terror, on seeing instead the never-to-be-forgotten ' 

17 
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face and form of Bryant Clinton. Had she seen one of those 
awful figures which Miss Thusa used to descrihe, she would 
scarcely have heen more appalled than by the unexpected 
sight of this transcendently handsome young man. 

" Is terror the only emotion I can inspire — after so long 
an absence, too ?" he asked, seizing her hand in both his, 
and riveting upon her his wonderfully expressive, dark blue 
eyes. " Forgive me if I have alarmed you, but forbidden 
your father's house, and knowing your presence here, I have 
dared to come hither that I might see you one moment be- 
fore I leave these regions, perhaps forever." 

" Impossible, Mr. Clinton," cried Helen, recovering, in 
some measure, from her consternation, though her color came 
and went like the beacon's revolving flame. " I cannot see 
you at this unseasonable hour. There is a sick, a very sick 
person in the next room with whom I am watching. I can- 
not ask you to come in. Besides," she added, with a dignity 
that enchanted the bold intruder, " if I cannot see you in my 
father's house, it is not proper that I see you at all." She 
drew back quickly, uttering a hasty " Good-night," and was 
about to close the door, when Clinton glided in, shutting the 
door after him. 

" You must hear me, Helen," said he, in that sweet, low 
voice, peculiar to himself. " Had it not been for you I should 
never have returned. I told you once that I loved you, but 
if I loved you then I must adore you now. You are ten 
thousand times more lovely. Helen, you do not know how 
charming, how beautiful you are. You do not know the en- 
thusiastic devotion, the deathless passion you have inspired." 

" I cannot conceive of such depths of falsehood," exclaimed 
Helen, her timid eyes kindling with indignation ; " all this 
have you said to Mittie, and far more, and she, mistaken girl, 
believes you true." 

"I deceived myself, alas!" cried he, in a tone of bitter 
sorrow. " I thought I loved her, for I had not yet seen and 
known her gentler, lovelier sister. Forgive me, Helen — love 
is not the growth of our will. 'Tis a flower that springs 
spontaneously in the human heart, of celestial fragrance, and 
destined to immortal bloom." 

" If I thought you really loved me," said Helen, in a 
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softened tone, shrinking from the fascination of his glance^ 
and the sorcery of his voice, " I should feel great and ex- 
ceeding sorrow — for it would be in vain. But the love that 
I have imagined is of a very different nature. Slowly kindled, 
it burns with steady and unceasing glory, unchanging as the 
sun, and eternal as the soul.^' 

Helen paused with a burning flush, fearful that she had 
revealed the one secret of her heart so lately revealed to 
herself, and Clinton resumed his passionate declarations. 

" If you will not go," said she, all her terror returning at 
the vehemence of his suit, " if you will not go," looking 
wildly at the door that separated her from the sick room, " I 
will leave you here. You dare not follow me. The destroy- 
ing angel guards this threshold." 

In her excitement she knew not what she uttered. The 
words came unbidden from her lips. She laid her hand on 
the latch, but Clinton caught hold of it ere she had time to 
lift it. 

" You shall not leave me, by heaven, you shall not, till 
you have answered one question. Is it for the cold, calcu- 
lating Arthur Hazleton you reject such love as mine ?" 

Instead of uttering an indignant denial to this sudden and 
vehement interrogation, Helen trembled and turned pale. 
Her natural timidity and sensitiveness returned with over* 
powormg influence; and added to these, a keen sense of 
shame at being accused of an unsolicited attachment, a 
charge she could not with truth repel, humbled and oppressed 
her. 

"A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid." 



So thought Helen, while shrinking from the glance that 
gleamed upon her, like blue steel flashing in the sunbeams. 
Yes ! Arthur Hazleton was cold compared to Clinton, 
loved her even as he did Alice, with a calm, brotherb 
tion, and that was all. He had never praised her beaut] 
attractions — never offered the slightest incense to her vanity 
or pride. Sometimes he had uttered indirect expressions, 
which had made her bosom throb wildly with hope, but hu- 
mility soon chastened the emotion which delicacy taught her 
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to conceal. Cold indeed sounded the warmest phrase he had 
ever addressed her, " God bless 3^ou, dear, good, brave He- 
len," to Clinton's romantic and impassioned language, though, 
when it fell from his lips, it passed with such melting warmth 
into her heart. »Swift as a swallow's flight these thoughts 
darted through Helen's mind, and gave an indecision and 
embarrassment to her manner, which emboldened Clinton 
with hopes of success. All at once her countenance changed. 
The strangeness of her situation, the lateness of the hour, the 
impropriety of receiving such a visitor in that little dark, 
narrow passage — the dread of Arthur's coming in, and find- 
ing her alone with her dreaded though splendid companion — 
the fear that Miss Thusa might waken and require her as- 
sistance — the vision of her father's displeasure and Mit tie's 
jealous wrath — all swept in a stormy gust before her, driving 
away every consideration but one — the desire for escape, and 
the determination to effect it. The apprehension of awaking 
Miss Thusa, by rushing into her room, died ii> the grasp of a 
greater terror. 

" Let me go," she exclaimed, wrenching her hand from 
his tightening hold. " Let me go. You madden me." 

In her haste to open the door the latch rattled, and the 
door swung to with a violence that called forth a groan from 
the awakening sleeper. Turning the wooden button that 
fastened it on the inside, she sunk down into the first seat 
in her reach, and a dark shadow, flecked with sparks of fire, 
floated before her eyes. Chill and dizzy, she thought she 
was going to faint, when her name, pronounced distinctly by 
Miss Thusa, recalled her bewildered senses. She rose, and 
it seemed as if the bed came to her, for she was not conscious 
of walking to it, but she found herself bending over the 
patient and looking steadfastly into her clouded eyes. 

" Helen, my dear," said she, " I feel a great deal better, 
have slept a long time. Have I not ? Give me a 
iter. There, now sit down close by my bed and listen. 
If flat knife cuts my breath again, I shall have to give up 
talking. Just raise my head a little, and hand me my spec- 
tacles off the big Bible. I can't talk without them But 
how dim the glasses are Wipe them for me, child. There's 
dust settled on them." 
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Helen took the glasses and wiped them with her soft linen 
handkerchief, but she sighed as she did so, well knowing that 
it was the ejes that were growing dim instead of the crystal 
that covered them. 

" A little better — a little better," said the spinster, look- 
ing wistfully towards the candle. " Now, Helen, my dear, 
just step into the other room and bring here my wheel. It 
is heavy, but not beyond your strength. I always bring it 
in here at night, but I can't do it now. I was taken sick so 
sudden, I forgot it. It's my stay-by and stand-by — ^you 
know." 

Helen looked so startled and wild, that Miss Thusa 
imagined her struck with superstitious terror at the thought 
of going alone into another room. 

" I'm sorry to see you've not outgrown your weaknesses," 
said she. " It's my fault, I'm afraid, but I hope the Lord 
will forgive me for it." 

Helen was not afraid of the lonely room, so near and so 
lately occupied, but she was afraid of encountering Clinton, 
who might be lingering by the open door. But Miss Thusa's 
request, sick and helpless as she was, had the authority of a 
command, and she rose to obey her. She barred the outer 
door without catching the gleam of Clinton's dark, shining 
hair, and having brought the wheel, with panting breath, for 
it was indeed very heavy, sat down with a feeling of security 
and relief, since the enemy was now shut out by double bar- 
riers. One window was partly raised to admit the air to 
Miss Thusa's oppressed lungs, but they were both fastened 
above. 

" You had better not exert yourself. Miss Thusa," said 
Helen, after giving her the medicine which the doctor had 
prescribed. " You are not strong enough to talk much now." 

" I shall never be stronger, my child. My day is almost 
spent, and the night cometh, wherein no man can work. I 
always thought I should have a sudden call, and when I was 
struck with that sharp pain, I knew my Master was knocking 
at the door. The Lord be praised, I don't want to bar him 
out. Fm ready and willing to go, willing to close my long 
and lonely life. I have had few to love, and few to care for 
mej but, thank God, the one I love best of all does not 
7» 
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forsake me in my last hour. Helen, darling, God bless you — 
God bless you, my blessed child." 

The voice of the aged spinster faltered, and tear after tear 
trickled like wintry rain down her furrowed cheeks. All the 
affections of a naturally warm and generous heart lingered 
round the young girl, who was still to her the little child 
whom she had cradled in her arms, and hushed into the still- 
ness of awe by her ghostly legends. Helen, inexpressibly 
affected, leaned her head on Miss Thusa's pillow, and wept 
and sobbed audibly. She did not know, till this moment, 
how strong and deep-rooted was her attachment for this sin- 
gular and isolated being. There was an individuality, a 
grandeur in her character, to which Helen's timid, upward- 
looking spirit paid spontaneous homage. The wild sweep of 
her imagination, always kept within the limits of the purest 
morality, her stern sense of justice, tempered by sympathy 
and compassion, and the tenderness and sensibility that so 
often softened her harsh and severe lineisunents, commanded 
her respect and admiration. Even her person, which was 
generally deemed ungainly and unattractive, was invested with 
majesty and a certain grace in Helen's partial eyes. She was 
old — but hers was the sublimity of age without its infirmity, 
the hoariness of winter without its chillness. It seemed im- 
possible to associate with her the idea of dissolution. Yet 
there she lay, helpless as an infant, with no more strength 
to resist the Almighty's will, than a feather to hurl back the 
force of the whirlwind. 

* You see that wheel, Helen," said she, recovering her 
usual calmness — " I told you that I should bequeath it, as a 
legacy, to you. Don't despise the homely gift. You see 
those brass bands, with grooves in them — just screw them to 
the right as hard as you can — a little harder." 

Helen screwed and twisted till her slender wrists ached, 
when the brass suddenly parted, and a number of gold pieces 
rolled upon the floor. 

" Pick them up, and put them back," said Miss Thusa, 
" and screw it up again — all the joints will open in that way. 
The wood is hollowed out and filled with gold, which I be- 
queath to you. My will is in there, too, made by the lawyers 
where I found the money. You remember when that adver- 
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tisement was put in the papers, and I went on that journey, 
part of the way with you. Well, I must tell you the shortest 
way, though it's a long story. It was written by a lady^ on 
her death-bed, a widow lady, who had no children, and a 
large property of her own. You don't remember my brother, 
but your father does. He was a hater of the world, and 
almost made me one. Well, it seemed he had a cause for 
his misanthropy which I never knew of, for when he was a 
young man he went away from home, and we didn't hear 
from him for years. When he came back, he was sad and 
sickly, and wanted to get into some little quiet place, where 
nobody would molest him. Then it was we came to this 
little cabin, where he died, in this very room, and this very 
bed, too." 

Miss Thusa paused, and the room and the bed seemed all 
at once clothed with supernatural solemnity, by the sad con- 
secration of death. Death had been there— death was wait- 
ing there. 

" Oh ! Miss Thusa, you are faint and weary. Do stop 
and rest, I pray you,'* cried Helen, bathing her forehead with 
camphor, and holding a glass of water to her lips. 

But the unnatural strength which opium gives, sustained 
her, and she continued her narrative. 

" This lady, when young, had loved and been betrothed to 
my brother, and then forsook him for a wealthier man. It 
was that which ruined him, and I never knew it. He had 
one of those still natures, where the waters of sorrow lie deep 
as a well. They never overflow. She told me that she never 
had had one happy moment from the time she married, and 
that her conscience gnawed her for her broken faith. Her 
husband died, and left her a rich widow, without a child to 
leave her property to. Aft^r a while she fell sick of a long 
and lingering disease, for which there is no cure. Then she 
thought if she could leave her money to my brother, or he 
being dead, to some of his kin, she could die with more com- 
fort. So, she put the advertisement in the paper, which you 
all saw. I didn't want the money, and wanted to come away 
without it, but she sent for a lawyer, and had it all fastened 
upon me by deeds and writings, whether I was willing or not. 
She didn't live but a few days after I got there. The lawyer 
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was very kind, and assisted me in mj plans, though he 
thought them very odd. There is no need of wasting my 
breath in telling how I had the money changed into gold, 
and the wheel fixed in the way yon see it, after a fashion of 
my own. I would not have touched one cent of it, had it 
not been for you, and next to you, that poor boy, Louis. I 
didn't want any one to know it, and be dinning in my ears 
about money from morning to night. I had no use for it 
myself, for habits don't change when the winter of life is be- 
gun. There is no use for it in the dark grave to which I ani 
hastening. There is no use for it near the great white 
throne of God, where I shall shortly stand. When I am 
dead and gone, Helen, take that wheel home, and give it a 
place wherever you are, for old Miss Thusa's sake. I really 
think — I'm a strange, foolish old woman — but I really think 
I should like to have its likeness painted on my coffin lid. A 
kind of coai-of-arms, you know, child." 

Miss Thusa did not relate all this without pausing many 
times for breath, and when she concluded she closed her 
eyes, exhausted by the effort she had made. In a short time 
she again slept, and Helen sat pondering in mute amazement 
over the disclosure made by one whom she had imagined so 
very indigent. The gold weighed heavy on her mind. It 
did not seem real, so strangely acquired, so mysteriously con- 
cealed. It reminded her of the tales of the genii, more than 
of the actualities of every day life. She prayed that Miss 
Thusa might live and take care of it herself for long years to 
come. 

Several times during the recital, she thought she heard a 
sound at the window, but when she turned her head to as- 
certain the cause, she saw nothing but the curtain slightly 
fluttering in the wind that crept in at the opening, with a 
soft, sighing sound. 

It was the first time she had ever watched with the sick, 
and she found, it a very solemn thing. Yet with all the 
solemnity and gloom brooding over her, she felt inexpressible 
gratitude that she was not haunted by the spectral illusions 
of her childhood. Reason was no longer the vassal, but the 
monarch of imagination, and though the latter often proved 
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a restless and wayward subject, it acknowledged the former 
as its legitimate sovereign. 

Miss Thusa, lying so rigid and immovable on her back, 
with her hands crossed on her breast, a white linen handker- 
chief folded over her head and fastened under the chin, looked 
so resembling death, that it was difficult to think of her as a 
living, breathing thing. Helen gazed upon her with inde- 
scribable awe, sometimes believing it was nothing but soulless 
clay before her, but even then she gazed without horror. 
Her exceeding terror of death was gone, without her being 
conscious of its departure. It was like the closing of a dark 
abyss — there was terra firma, where an awful chasm had 
been. There was more terror to her in the vitality burning 
in her own heart, than in that poor, enfeebled form. How 
strong were its pulsations ! how loud they sounded in the 
midnight stillness ! — louder than the death-watch that ticked 
by the hearth. To escape from the beatings of " this muffled 
drum" of life, she went to the window, and partly drawing 
aside the curtain, breathed on a pane of glass, so that the 
gauzy web the frost had woven might melt away and admit 
the vertical rays of the midnight moon. How beautiful, how 
resplendent was the scene that was spread out before her ! 
She had not thought before of looking abroad, and it was the 
first time the solemn glories of the noon of night had unfolded 
to her view. In the morning a drizzling rain had fallen, 
which had frozen as it fell on the branches of the leafless 
trees, and now on every little twig hung pendant diamonds, 
glittering in the moonbeams. The ground was partially co- 
vered with snow, but where it lay bare, it was powdered with 
diamond dust. A silvery net-work was drawn over the win- 
dows, save one clear spot, which her melting breath had 
made. She looked up to the moon, shining so high, so lone 
on the pale azure of a wintry heaven, and felt an impulse to 
kneel down and worship it, as the loveliest, holiest image of 
the Creator's goodness and love. How tranquil, how serene, 
how soft, yet glorious it shone forth from the still depths of 
ether ! What a divine melancholy it diffused over the sleep- 
ing earth ! Helen felt as she often did when looking up into 
the eyes of Arthur Hazleton. So tranquil, so serene, yet so 
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glorious were their beams to her, and so silently and holily 
did tbej sink into tho seal. 

In the morning the joung doctor found his patient in the 
same feeble, slumberous state. There was no apparent 
change either for better or worse, and he thought it probable 
she might linger days and even weeks, gradually sinking, till 
she slept the last great sleep. 

<< You look weary and languid, Helen," said he, anxiously 
regarding the young watcher, << I hope nothing disturbed 
your lonely vigils. I endeavored to return, that I might re- 
lieve you, in some measure, of your fatiguing duty, but was 
detained the whole night." 

Helen thought of the terror she had suffered from Clinton's 
intrusion, but she did not like to speak of it. Perhaps he 
had already left the neighborhood, and it seemed ungenerous 
and useless to betray him. 

" I certainly had no ghostly visitors," said she, " and 
what is more, I did not fear them. All unreal phantasies 
fled before that sad reality," looking on the wan features of 
Miss Thusa. 

" I see you have profited by the discipline of the last 
twelve hours," cried Arthur, " and it was most severe, for 
one of your temperament and early habits. I have heard it 
said," he added, thoughtfully, *< that those who follow my 
profession, become callous and indifferent to human suffer- 
ing — that their nerves are steeled, and their hearts indu- 
rated — ^but I do not find it the case with me ; I never ap-? 
proach the bedside of the sick and the dying without deep 
and solemn emotion. I feel nearer the grave, nearer to 
Heaven and God." 

" No— I am sure it cannot be said of you," said Helen, 
earnestly, " you are always kind and sympathizing — quick to 
relieve, and slow to inflict pain." 

" Ah, Helen, you forget how cruel I was in forcing you 
back, where the deadly viper had been coiled ; in making 
you take that dark, solitary walk in search of the sleeping 
Alice ; and even last night I might have spared you your 
lonely night watch, if I would. Had I told you that you 
were too inexperienced and inefficient to be a good nurse, 
you would have believed me and yielded your place, or 
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at least shared it with another. Do you still think me 
kind ?" 

" Most kind, even when most exacting," she replied. 
Whenever her feelings were excited, her deep feelings of joy 
as well as sorrow, Helen's eyes always glistened, this pe- 
culiarity gave a soft, pensive expression to her countenance 
that was indescrihably winning, and made her smile from the 
effect of contrast enchantingly sweet. 

The glistening eye and the enchanting smile that followed 
these words, or rather accompanied them, were not altogether 
lost on Arthur. 

Mrs. Gleason came to relieve Helen from the care of 
nursing, and insisted upon her immediate return home. He- 
len obeyed with reluctance, claiming the privilege of re- 
suming her watch again at night. She wanted to be with 
Miss Thusa in her last moments. She had a sublime curiosity 
to witness the last strife of body and soul, the separation of 
the visible and the invisible ; but when night came on, ex- 
hausted nature sought renovation in the deepest slumbers 
that had ever wrapped her. Arthur, perceiving some change 
in his patient, resolved to remain with her himself, having 
hired a woman to act as subordinate nurse during Miss Thu- 
sa's sickness. She occupied the kitchen as bed-room — aB 
apartment running directly back of the sick chamber. 

Miss Thusa's strength was slowly, gently wasting. Dis- 
ease had struck her at first like a sharp poignard, but life 
flowed away from the wound without much after suffering. 
The greater part of the time she lay in a comatose state, 
from which it was difficult to rouse her. 

Arthur sat by the fire, with a book in his hand, which at 
times seemed deeply to interest him, and at others, he 
dropped it in his lap, and gazing intently into the glowing 
coals, appeared absorbed in the mysteries of thought. 

About midnight, when reverie had deepened into slumber, 
he was startled by a low knock at the door. He had not 
fastened it as elaborately as Helen had done, and quickly and 
noiselessly opening it, he demanded who was there. It was 
a young boy, bearing him a note from the family he had 
visited the preceding night. His patient was attacked with 
some very alarming symptoms, and begged his immediate at- 
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tendance. Having wakened the woman and commissioned 
her to watch during his absence, Arthur departed, surprised 
at the unexpected summons, as he had seen the patient at 
twilight, who then appeared in a fair way of recovery. His 
surprise was still greater, when arriving at the house he 
found that no summons had been sent for him, no note writ" 
ten, but the whole household were wrapped in peaceful slum- 
bers. The note, which he carried in his pocket, was pro- 
nounced a forgery, and must have been written with some 
dark and evil design. But what could it be ? Who could 
wish to draw him away from that poor, lone cottage, that 
poor sick, dying woman ? It was strange, inexplicable. 

Mr. Mason, the gentleman in whose name the note had 
been written, and who fortunately happened to be the sheriff 
of the county, insisted upon accompanying him back to the 
cottage, and aiding him to discover its mysterious purpose. 
It might be a silly plot of some silly boy, but that did not 
seem at all probable, as Arthur was so universally respected 
and beloved — and such was the dignity and affability of his 
character, that no one would think of playing upon him a 
foolish and insulting trick. 

The distance was not great, and they walked with rapid 
footsteps over the crisp and frozen ground. Around the 
cabin, the snow formed a thick carpet, which, lying in shade, 
had not been glazed, like the general surface of the landscape. 
Their steps did not resound on this white covering, and in- 
stead of crossing the stile in front of th^ cabin, they vaulted 
over the fence and approached the door by a side path. The 
moment Arthur laid his hand upon the latch he knew some 
one had entered the house during his absence, for he had 
closed the door, and now it was ajar. With one bound he 
cleared the passage, and Mr. Mason, who was a tall and 
strong man, was not left much in the rear. The inner door 
was not latched, and opened at the touch. The current of 
air which rushed in with their sudden entrance rolled into 
the chimney, and the fire flashed up and roared, illuminating 
every object within. Near the centre of the room stood a 
man, wrapped in a dark cloak that completely concealed his 
figure, a dark mask covering his face, and a fiir cap pulled 
deep over his forehead. He stood by the side of Miss Thu- 
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sa's wheel, which presented the appearance of a ruin, with 
its hrazcn hands wrenched asunder, and its fragments strewed 
upon the floor. He was evidently arrested in the act of de- 
struction, for one hand grasped the distaff, the other clinched 
something which he sought to conceal in the folds of his 
cloak. 

Miss Thusa, partly raised on her elbow, which shook and 
trembled from the weight it supported, was gazing with im- 
potent despair on her dismembered wheel. A dim fire 
quivered in her sunken eyes, and her sharpened and promi- 
nent features were made still more ghastly by the opaque 
frame-work of white linen that surrounded them. She was 
uttering faint and broken ejaculations. 

" Monster — robber ! — my treasure I Take the gold — take 
it, but spare my wheel ! Poor Helen ! I gave it to her ' 
Poor child ! It's she you are robbing, not me ! Oh, my 
God! my heart-strings are breaking! My wheel, that I 
loved like a human being ! Lord, Lord, have mercy upon 
me!" 

These piteous exclamations met the ear of Arthur as he 
entered the room, and roused all the latent wrath of his na- 
ture. He forgot every thing but the dark, masked figure 
which, gathering up its cloak, sprang towards the door, with 
the intention of escaping, but an iron grasp held it back. 
Seldom, indeed, were the strong but subdued passions of 
Arthur Hazleton suffered to master him, but now they had 
the ascendency. He never thought of calling on Mr. Mason 
to assist him quietly in securing the robber, as he might have 
done, but yielding to an irresistible impulse of vengeance, 
he grappled fiercely with the mask, who writhed and strug- 
gled in his unclinching hold. Something fell rattling on the 
floor, and continued to rattle as the strife went on. Mr. 
Mason, knowing that by virtue of his authority he could ar- 
rest the offender at once, looked on with that strange pleasure 
which men feel in witnessing scenes of conflict. He was 
astonished at the transformation of the young doctor. He 
had always seen him so calm and gentle in the chamber of 
sickness, so peaceful in his intercourse with his fellow-men, 
that he did not know the lamb could be thus changed into 
the lion. 

18 
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Arthur had now effected his object, in unmasking and un- 
cloaking his antagonist, and he found himself face to face 
with — Bryant Clinton. The young men stood gazing at each 
other for a few moments in perfect silence. They were both 
of an ashy paleness, and their eyes glittered under the sha- 
dow of their darkened brows. But Clinton could not long 
sustain that steadfast, victor glance. His own wavered and 
fell, and the blood swept over his face in a reddening wave. 

" Let me go," said he, in a low, husky voice, " I am in 
your power ; but be magnanimous and release me. I throw 
myself on your generosity, not your justice." 

Arthur's sternly upbraiding eye softened into an expres- 
sion of the deepest sorrow, not unmingled with contempt, on 
beholding the degradation of this splendidly endowed young 
man. He reminded him of a fallen angel, with his glorious 
plumage all soiled and polluted with the mire and corruption 
of earth. He never had had faith in his integrity ; be be- 
lieved him to be the tempter of Louis, the deceiver of Mittie, 
reckless and unprincipled where pleasure was concerned, but 
he did not believe him capable of such a daring transgression. 
Had he been alone, he would have released him, for his 
magnanimity and generosity would have triumphed over his 
sense of justice, but legal authority was present, and to that 
he was forced to submit. 

" / arrest you, sir, in virtue of my authority as sheriff of 
the county," exclaimed Mr. Mason ; « empty your pockets 
of the gold you have purloined from this woman, and then 
follow me. Quick, or I'll give you rough aid." 

The pomp and aristocracy of Clinton's appearance and 
manners had made him unpopular in the neighborhood, and 
it is not strange that a man whom he had never condescended 
to notice should triumph in his disgrace. He looked on with 
vindictive pleasure while Clinton, after a useless resistance, 
produced the gold he had secreted, but Arthur turned away 
his head in shame. He could not bear to witness the depth 
of his degradation. His cheek burned with painful blushes, 
as the gold clinked on the table, ringing forth the tale of 
Clinton's guilt. 

" Now, sir, come along," cried the stem voice of th« 
sheriff. " Doctor, I leave the care of this to you." 
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While he was speaking, he drew a pair of hand-cuffs from 
his pocket, which he had slipped in before leaving home, 
thinking they might come in use. 

" You shall not degrade me thus !" exclaimed Clinton, 
haughtily, writhing in his grasp ; " you shall never put those 
vile things on me !" 

" Softly, softly, young gentleman," cried the sheriff, " I 
shall hurt your fair wrists if you don't stand still. There, 
that will do. Come along. No halting." 

Arthur gave one glance towards the retreating form of 
Clinton, as he passed through the door, with his haughty 
head now drooping on his breast, wearing the iron badge of 
crime, and groaned in spirit, that so fair a temple should not 
be occupied by a nobler indwelling guest. So rapidly had 
the scene passed, so still and lone seemed the apartment, for 
Miss Thusa had sunk back on her pillow mute and exhausted, 
that he was tempted to believe that it was nothing but a 
dream. But the wheel lay in fragments at his feet, the gold 
lay in shining heaps upon the table, and a dark mask grinned 
from the floor. That gold, too ! — how dream-like its ex- 
istence ! Was Miss Thusa a female Midas or Aladdin ? Was 
the dull brass lamp burning on the table, the gift of the 
genii ? Was the old gray cabin a witch's magic home ? 

Rousing himself with a strong effort, he examined the con- 
dition of his patient, and was grieved to find how greatly 
this shock had accelerated the work of disease. Her pulse 
was faint and flickering, her skin cold and clammy, but after 
swallowing a cordial, and inhaling the strong odor of harts- 
horn, a reaction took place, and she revived astonishingly ; 
but when she spoke, her mind evidently wandered, sometimes 
into the shadows of the past, sometimes into the light of the 
future. 

" What shall I do with this **" asked Arthur, pointmg to 
the gold, anxious to bring her thoughts to some central 
point ; " and these, too ?"^tooping down and picking up a 
fragment of the wheel. 

" Screw it up again — screw it up," she replied, quickly, 
*< and put the gold back in it. 'Tis Helen's — all little 
Helen's. Don't let them rob her after I'm dead." 

Rejoicing to hear her speak so rationally, though wonder- 
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ing if what she said of Helen was not the imagining of a dis- 
ordered brain, he began to examine the pieces of the wheel, 
and found that with the exertion of a little skill he coold put 
them together again, and that it was only some slender parts 
of the machine which were broken. He placed the money 
in its hollow receptacles, united the brazen rings, and smoothed 
the tangled flax that twined the distaff. Ever and anon 
Miss Thusa turned her fadmg glance towards him, and mur- 
mured, 

" It is good : It is good !" 

For more than an hour she lay perfectly still, when sud- 
denly moving, she exclaimed, 

" Put away the curtain — it's too dark." 

Arthur drew aside the curtain from the window nearest 
the bed, and the pale, cold moonlight came in, in white, 
shining bars, and striped the dark counterpane. One fell 
across Miss Thusa's face, and illuminated it with a strange 
and ghastly lustre. 

<< Has the moon gone down ?" she asked. << I thought it 
stayed till morning in the sky. But my glasses are getting 
wondrous dim. I must have a new pair, doctor. How slow 
the wheel turns round ; the band keeps slipping off, and the 
crank goes creaking, creaking, for want of oil. Little Helen, 
take your feet off the treadle, and don't sit so close, darling. 
I can't breathe." 

She panted a few moments, catching her breath with diffi- 
culty, then tossing her arms above the bed-cover, said, in a 
fainter voice, 

" The great wheel of eternity keeps rolling on, and we are 
all bound upon it. How grandly it moves, and all the 
time the flax on the distaff is smoking. Grod says in the 
Bible He will not quench it, but blow it to a flame. You've 
read the Bible, hav n't you, doctor ? It is a powerful book. 
It tells about Moses and the Lamb. I'll tell you a story, 
Helen, about a Lamb that was slain. I've told you a great 
many, but never one like this. Come nearer, for I can't 
speak very loud. Take care, the thread is slidmg off the 
spool. Cut it, doctor, cut it j it's winding round my heart 
so tight ! Oh, my God ! it snaps in two !" 

These were the last words the aged spinster ever utteifed. 
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The main-spring of life was broken. When the cold, gray 
light of morning had extinguished the pallid splendor of the 
moon, and one by one the objects in the little room came forth 
from the dimness of shade, which a single lamp had not power 
to disperse, a great change was visible. The dark covering 
of the bed was removed, the bed itself was gone — bnt through 
a snowy white sheet that was spread over the frame, the out- 
line of a tall form was visible. All was silent as the grave. 
A woman sat by the hearth, with a grave and solemn counte- 
nance — so grave and so solemn she seemed a fixture in that 
still apartment. The wheel stood still by the bed-frame, the 
spectacles lay still on the Bible, and a dark, gray dress hung 
in still, dreary folds against the wall. 

After a while the woman rose, and walking on tiptoe, 
holding her breath as she walked, pulled the sheet a little 
further one side. Foolish woman ! had she stepped with 
the thunderer'fl tread, she could not have disturbed the cold 
sleeper, covered with that snowy sheet. 

Two or three hours after, the door opened and the young 
doctor entered with a young girl clinging to his arm. She 
was weeping, and as soon as she caught a glimpse of the 
white sheet she burst into loud sobs. 

" We will relieve you of your watch a short time," said 
Arthur ; and the woman left the room. He led Helen to the 
bedside, and turning back the sheet, exposed the venerable 
features composed into everlasting repose. Helen did not 
recoil or tremble as she gazed. She even hushed her sobs, 
as if fearing to ruffle the inexpressible placidity of that 
dreamless rest. Every trace of harshness was removed from 
the countenance, and a serene melancholy reigped in its 
stead. A smile far more gentle than she ever wbre in life, 
lingered on the wan and frozen lips. 

" How benign she looks," ejaculated Helen, " how happy ! 
I could gaze forever on that peaceful, silent face — and yet I 
once thought death so terrible." 

" Life is far more fearful, Helen. Life, with all its feverish 
unrest, its sinful strife, its storms of passion and its waves 
of sorrow. Oh, had you beheld the scene which I last night 
witnessed in this very room — a scene in which life revelled in 
wildest power, you would tremble at the thought of possess- 
IS* 
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mg a vitality capable of such unholy excitement — ^yon would 
envy the quietude of that unbreathing bosom." 

" And yet," said Helen, " I have often heard you speak 
of life as an inestimable, a glorious gift, as so rich a blessing that 
the single heart had not room to contain the gratitude due." 

" And so it is, Helen, if rightly used. I am wrong to give 
it so dark a coloring — ungrateful, because my own experience 
is bright beyond the common lot — ^unwise, for I should not 
sadden your views by anticipation. Yes, if life is fearful 
from its responsibilities, it is glorious in its hopes and rich in 
its joys. Its mysteries only increase its grandeur, and prove 
its divine origin." 

Thus Arthur continued to talk to Helen, sustaining and 
elevating her thoughts, till she forgot that she came in 
sorrow and tears. 

There was another, who came, when he thought none was 
near, to pay the last tribute of sorrow over the remains of 
Miss Thusa, and that was Louis. He thought of his last 
interview with her, and her last words reverberated in his 
ear in the silence of that lonely room — ^^ In the name of 
your mother in Heaven, go and sin no more." 

Louis sunk upon his knees by that cold and voiceless form, 
and vowed, in the strength of the Lord, to obey her parting 
injunction. He could never now repay the debt he owed, 
but he could do more — he could be just to himself and the 
memory of her who had opened her lips wisely to reprove, 
and her hand kindly to relieve. 

Peace be to thee, ancient sibyl, lonely dweller of the old 
gray cottage. No more shall thy busy fingers twist with 
curious skill the flaxen fibres that wreath thy distaff — no 
more shall the hum of thy wheel mingle in chorus with the 
buzzing of the fly and the chirping of the cricket. But as 
thou didst say in thy dying hour, " the great wheel of eter- 
nity keeps rolling on," and thou art borne along with it, no 
longer a solitary, weary pilgrim, without an arm to sustain 
or kindred heart to cheer, but we humbly trust, one of thaf 
innumerable, glorious company, who, clothed in white robes 
and bearing branching palms, sing the great praise-song that 
never shall end, " Allelulia — the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

*' Come, madnesK ! come unto me (tenseless death| 
[ cannot suflcr thiri! here, rocky wall, 
Scatter the!^e brains, or dull them." — Baillie, 

** I know not, I ask not, 

If guilt's in thy heart — 
1 hut know thai I love thee, 

Whatever ihou art." — Moore. 

In a dark and gloomy apartment, whose grated windows 
and dreary walls were hung here and there with blackening 
cobwebs — ^and whose darkness and gloom were made visible 
by the pale rays of a glimmering lamp, sat the young, the 
handsome, the graceful, the fascinating Bryant Clinton. He 
sat, or rather partly reclined on the straw pallet, spread in 
a corner of the room, propped on one elbow, with his head 
drooping downward, and his long hair hanging darkly over 
his face, as if seeking to veil his misery and shame. 

It was a poor place for such an occupant. He was a 
young man of leisure now, and had time to reflect on the 
past, the present, and the future. 

The past ! — ^golden opportunities, lost by neglect, swept 
away by temptation, or sold to sin. The present !— detection, 
humiliation, and ignominy. The future ! — ^long and dreary 
imprisonment — companionship with the vilest of the vile, his 
home a tomb-like cell in the penitentiary — his food, bread 
and water — his bed, a handful of straw — his dress, the felon's 
garb of shame — his magnificent hair shorn close as the 
slaughtered sheep's — his soft white hands condemned ta 
perpetual labor ! 

As this black scroll slowly unrolled before his spirit's eye, 
this black scroll, on which the characters and images gleamed 
forth so red and fiery, it is no wonder that he writhed and 
groaned and gnashed his teeth — it is no wonder that he 
started up and trod the narrow cell with the step of a maniac— > 
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that he stopped and ground his heel in the dust — that he 
rushed to the window and shook the iron bars, with unavail- 
ing rage — that he called on God to help him — ^not in the 
fervor of faith, but the recklessness of frenzy, the impotence 
of despair. 

Suddenly a deadly sickness came over him, and reelmg 
back to his pallet, he buried his face in his hands and wept 
aloud — and the wail of his soul was that of the first doomed 
transgressor, " My punishment is greater than I can bear." 

While there he lies, a prey to keen and unavailing agonies, 
we will take a backward glance at the romance of his child- 
hood, and the temptations of his youth. 

Bryant Clinton was the son of obscure parents. When a 
little boy, his remarkable beauty attracted the admiration of 
every beholder. He was the pet of the village school, the 
favorite on the village green. His intelligence and grace 
were equal to his beauty, and all of these attributes com- 
bined in one of his lowly birth, seemed so miraculous, he was 
universally admitted to be a prodigy — a nonpareil. When 
he was about ten years of age, a gentleman of wealth and 
high social standing, was passing through the town, and, like 
all strangers, was struck by the rem^kable appearance of 
the boy. This gentleman was unmarried, though in the 
meridian of life, and of course, uncontrolled master of all 
his movements. He was very peculiar in character, and his 
impulses, rather than his principles, guided his actions. He 
did not love his relatives, because he thought their attentions 
were venal, and resolved to adopt this beautiful 'boy, not so 
much from feelings of benevolence towards him, as a desjre 
to disappoint his mercenary kindred. Bryant's natural affec- 
tions were not strong enough to prove any impediment to the 
stranger's wish, and his parents were willing to sacrifice theirs, 
for the brilliant advantages offered to their son. Behold our 
young prodigy transplanted to a richer soil, and a more ge- 
nial atmosphere. His benefactor resided in a great city, far 
from the little village where he was bom, so that all the 
associations of his childhood were broken up and destroyed. 
He even took the name of his adopted father, thus losing his 
own identity. Had Mr. Clinton been a man of pure and* up- 
right principles^ had he been faithful to the guardianship he 
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had assumed, and educated his hearty as well as his mind, 
Bryant might have heen the ornament instead of the disgrace, 
the blessing instead of the bane of society. He had no 
salient propensities to evil, no faults which righteous wisdom 
might not have disciplined. But indulged, caressed, praised 
and admired by all around him, the selfishness inherent in 
our nature, acquired a hot-bed growth from the sultry moral 
atmosphere which he breathed. 

The gentle, yet restraining influence which woman, in her 
purity and excellence, ever exerts, was unfortunately denied 
him. Mr. Clinton was a bachelor, and the careful, bustling 
housekeeper, who kept his servants and house in order, was 
not likely to burden herself with the charge of young Bry- 
ant's morals. All that Mr. Clinton supervised, was his pro- 
gress at school, which surpassed even his most sanguine 
expectations. He was still the prodigy — the nonpareil — and 
as he had the most winning, insinuating manners — ^he was 
still the favorite of teachers and pupils. As he grew older, 
he was taken much into society, and young as he was, in- 
haled, with the most intense delight, the incense of female 
adulation. The smiles and caresses bestowed upon the boy- 
paragon by beautiful and charming women, instead of foster- 
ing his affections, as they would have done, had they been 
lavished upon him for his virtues rather than his graces, gave 
precocious growth and vigor to his vanity, till, like the cedar 
of Lebanon, it towered above all other passions. This vanity 
was only visible to others in an earnest desire to please — it 
only made him appear more amiable and gentle, but it was 
so strong, so vital, that it could not, << but by annihilating, 
die." . 

Another fatal influence acted upon him. Mr. Clinton, like 
most rich bachelors, was fond of having convivial suppers, 
where wine and mirth abounded. To these young Bryant 
was often admitted, for his beauty and talents were the pride 
and boast of his adopted father. Here he was initiated into 
the secrets of the gaming-table, not by practice, (for he was 
not allowed to play himself,) but by observation, a medium 
of instruction sufficiently transparent to his acute and subtle 
mind. Here he was accustomed to hear the name of God 
uttered either in irreverence or blasphemy, and the cold sneer 
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of infidelity withered the germs of piety a mother's hand had 
planted in his hosom. Better, far hetter had it been for 
him, never to have left his parent's humblp but honest 
dwelling. 

Just as he was about to enter college, Mr. Clinton sud- 
denly died of a stroke of apoplexy, leaving the youth whom 
he had adopted, exposed to the persecutions of his worldly 
and venal relatives. He had resolved to make a will, be- 
queathing his property to Bryant, as his sole heir; but 
havmg a great horror of death, he could not bear to perform 
the act which would remind him too painfully of his mortality. 

<< Time enough when I am taken sick," he would say, << to 
attend to these things ;" but the blow which announced the 
coming of death, crushed the citadel of thought. There was 
no time for making wills, and Bryant was left far poorer than 
his adopted father had found him, for he had acquired all 
the tastes which wealth alone can gratify, and all the vices, 
too. 

When he returned, reluctant and disappointed, with 
alienated feelings, to his native home, he found that his 
father was dead, and his mother a solitary widow. By sell- 
ing the little farm which had served them for a support, and 
restricting herself of every luxury, and many comforts, she 
could defray the expenses of a collegiate education, and this 
she resolved to do. Bryant accepted the sacrifice without 
hesitation, deeming it his legitimate right. 

On his way to the university, which was still more remote 
from his native village than that was from the home of his 
adopted father, he conceived the design of imposing upon his 
new companions the story of his Virginian birth — though 
bom in reality in one 6f the Middle States. He had heard 
so much of Virginian aristocracy, of the pride of tracing one's 
descent from one of the first families of Virginia, that ho 
thought it a pardonable deception if it increased his dignity 
and consequence. He was ashamed of his parentage, which 
was concealed under the somewhat patrician name of Clinton, 
and as he chose to change his birth-place, it was not very 
probable that his real origin would be discovered. He had 
previously ascertained that no boys were members of the col- 
lege, who had ever seen him before, or who knew any thing 
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of the region where he had dwelt. He soon became a star- 
scholar, from the brilliancy of his talents, and a favorite, too, 
from the graceful pliancy of his manners, and apparent 
sweetness of his disposition. But with all his grace and 
sweetness, he was unprincipled and dissolute, and exerted 
the commanding influence he had acquired over the minds 
of his companions, to lead them into temptation, and lure 
them to sin. Yet he had the art to appear himself the 
tempted, as well as they. His agency was as invisible as it 
was powerful, and as fatal, too. When, with seeming re- 
luctance, he took his seat at the gaming-table and won, as he 
invariably did, from his unsuspecting comrades, he manifested 
the deepest regret and keenest remorse. No one suspected 
that it was through his instrumentality they were seduced 
into error and ruin. 

Louis, the impulsive, warm-hearted, and confiding Louis 
Grleason, was drawn as if by fascination towards this young 
man. There was a luminous atmosphere around him, that 
dazzled the judgment, and rendered it blind to his moral de- 
fects. Dissipation appeared covered with a golden tissue, 
that concealed all its deformity; and reckless prodigality 
received the honors due to princely generosity. 

When Clinton accompanied Louis to his father's house, 
' and beheld the beautiful Mittie, gilt, as he first saw her by 
the rays of the setting sun, he gave her the spontaneous ho- 
mage which beauty ever received from him. He admired 
and for a little time imagined he loved her. But she was 
too easy a conquest to elate his vanity, and he soon wearied 
of her too exacting love. Helen, the shy, child-like, simple 
hearted Helen, baffled and interested him. She shunned 
and feared him, and therefore he pursued her with increasing 
fervor of feeling and earnestness of purpose. Finding him- 
self terribly annoyed by Mittie's frantic jealousy, he resolved 
to absent himself awhile till the tempest he had raised was 
lulled, and urging Louis to be his companion, that he might 
have a plea for returning, departed, as has been described, 
not to his pretended home, but to haunts of guilty pleasure, 
where the deluded Louis followed, believing in his infatuation 
that he was only walking side by side with one sorely tempted, 
reluctantly transgressing, and as oft repenting as himself. 
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With the native chiralrj of his character, he refused to 
crimiDate his friend y and justify his father'^s anger. It was 
to Clinton hit dtbts of honor were chiefly dne, and it was for 
this reason he shrank from revealing them to his ^Either. 

When Clinton found himself excluded firom the presence of 
Helen, whose love he was resolved to win, his indignation and 
mortification were indescribable : but acknowledging no obsta- 
cles to his designs, he watched his opportunity and entered 
Miss Thusa's cabin, as we have related in the last chapter. 
He was no actor in that interview, for he really felt for Helen, 
emotions purer, deeper and stronger than he had ever before 
cherished for woman. He had likewise all the stimulus of 
rivalry, for he believed that Arthur Hazleton loved her, that 
calm, self-possessed and inscrutable being, whose dark, spirit- 
reaching eye his own had ever shunned. Helen's unaffected 
terror, her repulsion and flight were wormwood and gall to bis 
pampered vanity and starving love. Her undisguised emotion 
at the mention of Arthur, convinced him of his ascendency 
over her heart, and the hopelessness of his present pursuit 
Still be lingered near the spot, unwilling to relinquish an 
object that seemed more and more precious as the difficulty 
of obtaining it increased. He stood by the window, watch- 
ing, at times, glimpses of Helen's sweet, yet troubled coun- 
tenance, as the curtain flapped in the wintry wind. It was 
then he heard Miss Thusa relate the secret of her hidden 
wealth, and the demon of temptation whispered in his ear 
that the hidden gold might be his. Helen cared not for it — 
she knew not its value, she needed it not. Very likely when 
the wheel should come into her possession, and she examined 
its mystery, if the legacy were missing, she would believe its 
history the dream of an excited imagination, and think of it 
no more. He had never stolen, and it did seem low and un- 
gentlemanlike to steal, but this was more like finding some 
buried treasure, something cast up from the ocean's bed. It 
was not so criminal after all as cheating at the gaming-table, 
which he was in the constant habit of doing. Then why 
should he hesitate if opportunity favored his design ? Mr. 
Gleason had insulted him in the grossest manner, Helen had 
rejected him, Louis had released himself from his thraldom. 
There was no motive for him to remain longer where he was, 
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and lie was assnred snspicion would never rest on him, though 
he took his immediate departure. The next night he at- 
tempted to execute his shameful purpose by forging the note, 
sending it by an unsuspecting messenger, thus despatching 
the young doctor, on a professional errand. Every thing 
seemed to favor him. The woman whom Arthur had com- 
manded to keep watch during his abscence had sunk back 
into a heavy sleep as soon as his voice died on her ear — so 
there was nothing to impede the robber's entrance. Clinton 
waited till he thought Arthur had had time to reach the 
place of his destination^ and then stole into the sick chamber 
with noiseless steps. Miss Thusawas awakened by a metallic, 
grating sound, and beheld, with imspeakable horror, her be- 
loved wheel lying in fragments at the feet of the spoiler. 
The detection, tibe arrest, the imprisonment are already 
known. 

And now the unhappy young man lay on his bed of straw, 
in an ignominious cell, cursing the gold that had tempted, 
and the weakness and folly that had yielded and rushed into 
the snare. Louis had visited him, but his visit had afforded 
no consolation. What was pity or sympathy without the 
power to release him ? Nothing, yea, worse than nothing. 
He could not tell the hour, for time, counted by the throbs 
of an agonized heart, seems to have the attribute of eternity — 
endless duration. He knew it was night by the lamp which 
had been brought in with the bread and water, which stood 
nntasted by him. He had not noticed the darkening shadow 
stealing over the grated windows, his soul was so dark with- 
in. He knew, too, that it must be somewhat late, for the 
lamp grew dimmer and dimmer, capped by a long, black 
wick, with a hard, fiery crest. 

He heard the key twisting in the rusted lock, the door 
swinging heavily open, and supposed the jailor was examin- 
ing the cells before retiring to rest. He was confirmed in 
this belief by seeing his figure through the opening, but when 
another figure glided in, and the jailor retreated, locking the 
door behind him, he knew that his prison had received an 
unexpected guest. He could not imagine what young boy 
had thought of visiting his cell, for he knew not one of the 
age this youth appeared to be. He was wrapped in a dark 
19 
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cloak, so long that it swept the prison floor, and a dark for 
cap pulled far over the forehead, shaded his face. 

Clinton raised himself on his elbow and called out, in a 
gloomy tone, « Who is there V* 

The youth advanced with slow steps, gathering np the 
sweeping folds of his cloak as he walked, and snnk down 
upon the wooden bench placed against the damp brick wall. 
Lifting hb hands and clasping them together, he bowed his 
face upon them, while his frsme shook with imprisoned emo- 
tion. The hands clasped over his &ce gleamed like snow in 
the dim cell, and they were small and delicate in shape, as a 
woman's. The dejected and drooping attitude, the downcast 
face, the shrouded and trembling form, the feminine shame 
visible through the disguise, awakened a wild hope in his 
heart. Springing up from his pallet, he eagerly approached 
the seeming boy, and exclaimed — 

" Helen, Helen — have you relented at last ? Do you pity 
and forgive me ? Do you indeed love me ?" 

" Ungrateful wretch !" cried a voice fiir different from 
Helen's. The drooping head was quickly raised, the cap 
dashed from the head, and the cloak hurled from the shoul- 
ders. '< Ungrateful wretch, as false as vile, do you know me 
now ?" 

" Mittie ! is it indeed you ?" said Clinton, involuntarily 
recoiling a few steps from the fiery glance that flashed 
through her tears. << I am not worthy of this condescen- 
sion." 

" Condescension !" repeated she, disdainfully. " Conde- 
scension ! Yes — ^you say well. You did not expect me !" 
continued she, in a tone of withering sarcasm. << I am sorry 
for your disappointment. I am sorry the gentle Helen did 
not see fit to leave her downy bed, and warm room, braving 
the inclemency of the wintry blast, to minister to her waiting 
lover. It is a wondrous pity." 

Then changing her accent, and bursting into a strain of 
the most impassioned emotion — 

" Oh, my soul ! was it for this I came forth alone, in dark- 
ness and stealth, like the felon whose den I sought ? Is it 
on such a being as this, I have wasted such boundless wealth 
of love ? Father, mother, brother, sister — all vainly urged 
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their claims upon my heart. It was marble — it was ice to 
them. They thought I was made of stone, granite j would 
to Heaven I were. But you, Clinton j but you breathed 
upon the rock, you softened, you warmed ; and now, wretch, 
you grind it into powder. You melted the ice — and having 
drained the waters, you have left a dry and burning chan- 
nel — ^here." 

Mittie pressed her hand upon her heart, with a gesture of 
pain, and began to traverse wildly the narrow cell ; her cloak, 
which had fallen back from her shoulders, sweeping in the 
dust. Every passion was wrestling for mastery in her 
bosom. 

"Why," she exclaimed, suddenly stopping and gazing 
fixedly upon him, " why did you make me conscious of this 
terrible vitality? What motive had you for crossing my 
path, and like Attila, the destroyer, withering every green 
blade beneath my feet ? I had never wronged you. What 
motive, I ask, had you for deceiving and mocking me, who 
so madly trusted, so blindly worshipped 1" 

" Spare me, Mittie," exclaimed the humbled and convicted 
Clinton. " Trample not on a fallen wretch, who has nothing 
to say in his defence. But one thing I will say, I have not 
intended to deceive you. I did love you, and felt at the 
time all that I professed. Had you loved me less, I had been 
more constant. But why, let me ask, have you sought me 
here, to upbraid me for my inconstancy ? What good can it 
do to you or to me ? You call me a wretch ; and I ackr#)w- 
ledge myself to be one, a vile, ungrateful wretch. Call me 
a thief, if you will, if the word does not blister your tongue 
to utter it. I confess it all. Now leave me to my fate." 

" Confess one thing more," said Mittie, " speak to me as 
if it were your dying hour — for you will soon be dead to me, 
and tell me, if it is for the love of Helen you abandon mine ?" 

Clinton hesitated, a red color flushed his pallid cheek. He 
could not at that moment, in the presence of such deep and 
true passion, utter a falsehood ; and degraded as he was, he 
could not bear to inflict the pain an avowal of the truth might 
cause. 

"Speak," she urged, "and speak truly. It is all the 
atonement I ask." 
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<< "My love can only reflect disgrace on its object. Rejoice 
that it rests on her, rather than yourself. But she has 
avenged your wrongs. She rejected me before my hand was 
jK)lluted with this last foul crime. She upbraided me for 
my perfidy to you, and fled from my sight with horror. Had 
she loved me, I might have been saved — but I am lost now." 

Mittie stood immovable as a statue. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the floor, her brow contracted and her lips firmly closed. 
She appeared to be going through a petrifying process, so 
marble was her complexion, so rigid her features, so un- 
changing her attitude. 

** 'Twas but a moment o^er ber soul 
Winters of memory seemed to roll," 

congealing her as they rolled. As Clinton looked upon her 
and contrasted that pale and altered form, with the resplen- 
dent figure that he had beheld like an embodied rainbow on 
the sun-gilded arch, his conscience stung him with a scorpion 
sting. He had said to himself, while parlying with the 
tempter about the gold, that he had never stolen. He now 
felt convicted of a far worse robbery, of a more inexpiable 
crime — for which God, if not man, would judge him — the 
theft of a young and trusting heart, of its peace, its confi- 
dence and hope, leaving behind a cold and dreary void. He 
could not bear the sight of that desolate figure, so lately 
quickened with glowing passions. 

" Clinton," said Mittie, breaking the silence in a low, op- 
pressed voice, " I see you have one virtue left, of the wreck 
of all others. I honor that one. You asked me why I came. 
I will tell you. I knew you guilty, steeped in ignominy, the 
scorn and by-word of the town, guilty too of a crime more 
vile than murder, for murder may be committed from the 
wild impulse of exasperated passion — but theft is a cold, de- 
liberate, selfish, coward act. Yet knowing all this, I felt 
willing to brave every danger, to face death itself, if it were 
necessary, to release you from the horrid doom that awaits 
you — to save you from the living grave which yawns to re- 
ceive you. I am willing still, in spite of your alienated 
affection, your perjured vows and broken faith — so mighty 
and all-conquering is even the memory of the love of woman. 
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Here, wrap this cloak about you, pull this cap over jour 
brows — ^your long, dark hair wiU aid the disguise. The 
jailer will not detect it, or mark your taller figure, by this 
dim and gloomy light. He is sleepy and weary, and I know 
his senses are deadened by brandy ; I perceived its burning 
fumes as we walked that close and narrow passage. Clinton, 
there is no danger to myself in this release, you know there 
is not. The moment they discover me, they will let me go. 
Hasten, for he will soon be here." 

" Impossible," exclaimed Clinton, " I cannot consent ; I 
cannot leave you in this cell — this cold, fireless cell, on such 
a night as this. I cannot expose you to your father's dis- 
pleasure, to the censures of the world. No, Mittie, I am 
not worthy of this generous devotion j but from my soul I 
bless you for it. Besides, it would be all in vain. A dis- 
covery would be inevitable." 

"Escape would be certain," she cried, with increasing 
energy. "I marked that jailer well — his senses are too 
much blunted for the exercise of clear perception. You are 
slender and not very call ; your face is as fair as mine, your 
hair of the same color. If you refuse, I will seek a colder 
couch than that pallet of straw ; I will pass the night under 
the leafless trees, and my pillow shall be the snowy ground. 
As for my father's displeasure, I have incurred it already. 
As for the censures of the world, I scorn them. What do 
you call the world 1 This village, this town, this little, nar^ 
row sphere? I live in a world of my own, as high above it 
as the heavens are above the earth." 

Clinton's opposition weakened before her commanding 
energy. The hope of freedom kindled in his breast, and 
lighted up his countenance. 

" But you," said he, irresolutely, " even if you could en- 
dure the horrors of the night, cannot be concealed on his 
entrance. How can you pass for me?" he cried, looking 
down on her woman's apparel, for she had thrown the cloak 
over his arm, and stood in her own flowing robes. 

" I will throw myself on the pallet, and draw the blankets 

over me. My sable locks," gathering them back in her 

hand, for they hung loosely round her face — " are almost 

the counterpart of yours. I can conceal their length thus." 

19* 
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UntyiDg the scarf which passed over her shoulders and en- 
circled her waist, she folded it over her flowing hair. << When 
the blanket is over me," she added, *< I shall escape detec- 
tion. Hasten ! Think of the long years of imprisonment, 
the solitary dangeon, the clanking chains, the iron that will 
daily enter your soul. Think of all this, and fly ! Hark ! 
I hear footsteps in the passage. Don't you hear them ? My 
God I it will be too late !" 

Seizing the cloak, she threw it over his shoulders, snatched 
up the cap, and put it upon his head, which inyoluntarily 
bent to receive it, and wildly tearing herself from the arms 
that wrapped her in a parting embrace, sprang to the pallet, 
and shrouded herself in the dismal folds from which Clinton 
had shrunk in disgust. 

Clinton drew near the door. It opened, and Arthur Ha- 
zleton entered the cell. The jailer stood on the outside, 
fumbling at the lock, turning the massy key backward and 
forward, making a harsh, creaking sound. His head was 
bent close to the look, in which there appeared to be some 
impediment. The noise which he made with the grating key, 
the stooping position he had assumed, favored the escape 
of Clinton. 

As Arthur entered, he glided out, unperceived by him, 
for the jailer had brought no light, and the prisoner was 
standing in the shadow of the wall. 

" There," grumbled the jailer, " I believe that will do— 
I must have this lock fixed to-morrow. Here, doctor, take 
the key, I can trust yow, I know. When you are ready to 
go, drop it in my room, just underneath this. I mean drop 
in, and give it to me, I am sick to-night. I am obliged to 
go to bed." 

Arthur assured him that he would attend faithfully to his 
directions, and that he might retire in perfect security. 
Then locking the door within, he walked towards the pallet, 
where the supposed form of the prisoner lay, in the stillness 
of dissembled sleep. His face was turned towards the straw, 
the bed cover was drawn up over his neck, nothing was dis- 
tinctly visible in the obscurity but a mass of dark, gleaming 
hair, reflecting back the dim light from its jetty mirror. 
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Arthur did not like to banish from his couch, that 

"Friend to the wretch, whom every friend forsakes.'* 

He seated himself on the bench, folded his cloak around him, 
and awaited in silence the awakening of the prisoner. He 
had come, in obedience to the commands of his Divine Mas- 
ter, to visit those who are in prison, and minister unto them. 
Not as Mittie had done, to assist him in eluding the just 
penalty of the offended majesty of the laws. He did not be- 
lieve the perpetrator of such a crime as Clinton's entitled to 
pardon, but he looked upon every son of Adam as a brother, 
and as such an object of pity and kindness. 

While he sat gazing on the pallet, watching for the first 
motion that would indicate the dispersion of slumber, he 
heard a cough issuing from it, which his practiced ear at 
once recognized as proceeding from a woman's lungs. A 
suspicion of the truth flashed into his mind. He rose, bent 
over the couch, and taking hold of the covering, endeavored 
to draw it back from the face it shrouded. He could see 
the white hands that clinched it, and a tress of long, waving 
hair, loosened by the motion, floated on his sight. 

" Mittie — Mittie Gleason !" he exclaimed, bending on one 
knee, and trying to raise her — ^^ how came you here ? Yet, 
why do I ask ? I know but too well — Clinton has escaped — 
and you — " 

" / am here /" she cried, starting to her feet, and shaking 
back her hair, which fell in a sable mantle over her shoulders, 
flowing far below the waist. " I am here. What do you 
wish of me ? I am not prepared to receive company just 
yet," she added, deridingly ; " my room is rather unfur- 
nished." 

She looked so wild and unnatural, her tone was so mock- 
ing, her glance so defying, Arthur began to fear that her 
reason was disordered. Fever was burning on her cheeks, 
and it might be the fire of delirium that sparkled in her 
eyes. He took her hand very gently, and tried to count the 
beatings of her pulse, but she snatched it from him with vio- 
lence, and commanded him to leave her. 

«* This is my sanctuary," she cried. << You have no right 
to intrude into it. Begone ! — I will be alone." 
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" MIttie, I will not leave you here — ^you must return with 
me to your father's house. Think of the otloquy you may 
incur hy remaining. Come, before another enters." 

<< If I go, you will be suspected of releasing the prisoner, 
and suffer the penalty due for such an act. No, no, I have 
braved all consequences, and I dare to meet them." 

" Then I leave you to inform the jailer of the flight of the 
prisoner. It is my duty." 

<< You will not do so mean and unmanly a deed !" spring- 
ing between him and the door, and pressing her back against 
it. " You will not basely inform of him whom a young girl 
has had the courage to release. You — a man, will not do it. 
Will you ?" 

" An act of justice is never base or cowardly. Clinton is 
a convicted thief, and deserves the doom impending over such 
transgressors. He is an unprincipled and profligate young 
man, and unworthy the love of a pure-hearted woman. He 
has tempted your brother from the paths of virtue, repaid 
your confidence with the coldest treachery, violated the laws 
of God and man, and yet, unparalleled infatuation — ^you love 
liim still, and expose yourself to slander and disgrace for his 
sake." 

He spoke sternly, commandingly. He had tried reason 
and persuasion, he now spoke with authority, but it was 
equally in vain. 

" Who told you that I love him ?" she repeated. " 'Tis 
false. I hate him. I hate him !" she again repeated, but 
her lips quivered, and her voice choked. 

Arthur hailed this symptom of sensibility as a favorable 
omen. He had never intended to inform the jailer of Clinton's 
escape. He would not be instrumental to such an event 
himself, knowing, as he did, his guilt, but since it had been 
effected by another, he could not help rejoicing in heart. 
Perhaps Clinton might profit by this bitter lesson, and *f re- 
formation glittering over his faults"— efface by its lustre the 
dark stain upon his name. And while he condemned the 
rashness and mourned for the misguided feelings of Mittie, 
he could not repress an involuntary thrill of admiration for 
her deep, self-sacrificing love. What a pity that a passion 
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so sublime in its strength and despair should be inspired by 
a being so unworthy. 

" Will you not let me pass V* said he. 

" Never, for such a purpose." 

" I disclaim it altogether, I never intended to put in exe- 
cution the threat I breathed. It was to induce you to leave 
this horrible place that I uttered it. I am ashamed of the 
subterfuge, though the motive was pure. Mittie, I entreat 
you to come with me ; I entreat you with the sincerity of a 
friend, the earnestness of a brother. I will never breathe to 
a human being the mystery of Clinton's escape. I will guard 
your reputation with the most jealous vigilance. Not even 
my blind Alice shall be considered a more sacred trust than 
you, if you confide yourself to my protecting care." 

" Are you indeed my friend ?" she asked, in a softened 
voice, with a remarkable change in the expression of her 
countenance. " I thought you hated me." 

" Hated you ! What a suspicion !" 

" You have always been cold and distant — ^never sought 
my friendship, or manifested for me the least regard. When 
I was but a child, and you first visited our family, I was at- 
tracted towards you, less by your gentle manners than your 
strong, controlling will. Had you shown as much interest in 
me as you did in Helen, you might have had a wondrous in- 
fluence on my character. You might have saved me from 
that which is destroying me. But it is all past. You 
slighted me, and lavished all your care on Helen. Every 
one cared for Helen more than me, and my heart grew colder 
and colder to her and all who loved her. What I have since 
felt, and why I have felt it for others, God only knows. 
Others ! Why should I say others ? There never was but 
one — and that one, the false felon, whom I once believed an 
angel of light. And he, even he has thrown my heart back 
bleeding at my feet, for the love he bears to Helen." 

« Which Helen values not," said the young doctor, half 
in assertion and half in interrogation. 

" No, no," she replied, " a counter influence has saved her 
from the misery and shame." 

Mittie paused, clasped her hands together, and pressed 
them tightly on her bosom. 
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" Oh !" she exclaimed, " it is no metaphor, when they 
talk of arrows piercing the breast. I feel them here." 

Her countenance expressed physical suffering as well as 
mental agony. She shirered with cold one moment, the next 
glowed with feverish heat. 

Arthur took off his cloak, and folded it round her, and 
she offered no resistance. She was sinking into that passive 
state, which often succeeds too high-wrought emotion. 

" You are very kind," said she, " but you will suffer." 

" No — I am accustomed to brave the elements. But if 
you think I suffer, let us hasten to a warmer region. Give 
me your hand." 

Firmly grasping it, he extinguished the lamp, and in total 
darkness they left the cell, groped through the long, narrow 
passage, down the winding stairs, at the foot of which was 
the jailer's room. Arthur wa^ familiar with this gloomy 
dwelling, so often had he visited it on errands of mercy and 
compassion. It was not the first time he had been entrusted 
with the key of the cells, though he suspected that it would 
be the last. The keeper, only half awakened, received the 
key, locked his own door, and went back to his bed, mutter- 
ing that " there were not many men to be trusted, but the 
young doctor was one." 

When Arthur and ]\Iittie emerged from the dark prison- 
house into the clear, still moonlight, (for the moon had risen, 
and over the night had thrown a veil of silvery gauze,) Ar- 
thur's excited spirit subsided into peace, beneath its pale, 
'celestial glory. Mittie thought of the fugitive, and shrunk 
from the beams that might betray his flight. The sudden 
barking of the watch-dog made her tremble. Even their 
own shadows on the white, frozen ground, she mistook for 
the avengers of crime, in the act of pursuit. 

" What shall we do 1" said Arthur, when, having arrived 
at Mr. Gleason's door, they found it fastened. " I wish you 
could enter unobserved." 

Mittie's solitary habits made her departure easy, and her 
absence unsuspected, but she could not steal in through the 
bolts and locks that impeded her admission. 

" No matter," she cried, " leave me here — I will lie down 
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by the threshold, and wait the morning. All places are alike 
to me." 

Louis, whose chamber was opposite to Mittie's, in the front 
part of the house, and who now had many a sleepless night, 
heard voices in the portico, and opening the window, de- 
manded " who was there ?" 

" Come down softly and open the door," said Arthur, " I 
wish to speak to you." 

Louis hastily descended, and unlocked the door. 

His astonishment, on seeing his sister with Arthur Hazle- 
ton, at that hour, when he supposed her in her own room, 
was so great that he held the door in his hand, without 
speaking or offering to admit them. 

"Let us in as noiselessly as possible," said Arthur. 
^* Take her directly to her chamber, kindle a fire, give her a 
generous glass of Port wine, and question her not to-night. 
Let no servant be roused. Wait upon her yourself, and be 
silent on the morrow. Good-night." 

" It is too bright," whispered she, as Louis half carried 
her up stairs, stepping over the checker-work the moon made 
on the carpet. 

« What is too bright, Mittie ?" 

" Nothing. Make haste — I am very cold." 

Louis led Mittie to a chair, then lighting a candle, he 
knelt down and gathered together the still smoking brands. 
A bright fire soon blazed on the hearth, and illuminated the 
apartment. 

" Now for the wine," said he. 

" He is gone, Louis," said she, laying her hand on his arm. 
^* He is fled. I released him. Was it not noble in me, when 
he loves Helen, and he a thief, too ?" 

Louis thought she spoke very strangely, and he looked 
earnestly at her glittering eyes. 

" I &m. glad of it !" he exclaimed — ^^ he is a villain, but I 
am glad he is escaped. But you, Mittie — ^you should not 
have done this. How could you do it ? Did Arthur Hazle- 
ton help you ?" 

« Oh, no ! I did it very easily — ^I gave him your cloak 
and cap. You must not be angry, you shall have new ones. 
They fitted him very nicely. He would run faster, if my 
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heart-strings did not get tangled round his feet, all bleeding, 
too. Don't you remember, Miss Thnsa told you about it, 
long ago ?" 

<<My God, Mittie! what makes you talk in that way? 
Don't talk so. Don't look so. For Heaven's sake, don't 
look so wild." 

<< I can't help it, Louis," said she, pressing her hands on 
the top of her head, << I feel so strange here. I do believe 
I'm mad." 

She was indeed delirious. The fever which for many days 
had been burning in her veins, now lighted its flames in her 
brain, and raged for more than a week with increasing vio- 
lence. 

She did not know, while she lay tossing in delirious 
agony, that the fugitive, Clinton, had been overtaken, and 
brought back in chains to a more hopeless, because doubly 
guarded captivity. 

Justice triumphed over love. 

He who sows the wind, must expect to reap the whirlwind* 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

''High minds of native pride and force, 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, remorse.*' — Seott. 

" Lord, at Thy feet ashamed I lie, 

Upward I dare not look — 
Faraon my sins before I die. 

And blot them from Thy book." — Hymn 

When Mittie awoke from the wild dream of deliriumy she 
was weak as a new-bom infant. For a few moments she 
imagined herself the inhabitant of another world. The deep 
qaietnde of the apartment, its soft; subdued, slumberous 
light, the still, watching figures seated by her bedside, 
formed so strong a contrast to the gloomy ceU, with its chill, 
damp air, and glimmering lamp— its rough keeper and 
agitated inmate— that cell which, it appeared to her, she had 
just quitted. Two fair young forms, with arms interlaced, 
and heads inclined towards each other, the one with locks of 
rippling gold, the other of soft, wavy brown, seemed watch- 
ing angels to her unclosing eyes. She felt a soft pressure 
on her faintly throbbing pulse, and knew that on the other 
side, opposite the watching angels, a manly figure was bend- 
ing over her. She could not turn her head to gaze upon it, 
but there was a benignity in its presence which soothed and 
comforted her. Other forms were there also, but they faded 
away in a soft, hazy atmosphere, and her drooping eye-lids 
again closed. 

In the long, tranquil slumber that followed, she passed the 
crisis of her disease, and tlfe strife-worn, wandering spirit 
returned to the throne it had abdicated. 

And now Mittie became conscious of the unbounded ten- 
derness and care lavished upon her by every member of the 

20 
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household, and of the unwearied attentions of Arthur Hassle- 
ton. Helen herself could not have been more kindly, 
anxiously nursed. She, who had believed herself an object 
of indifference or dislike to all, was the central point of so- 
licitude now. If she slept, every one moved as if shod with 
velvet, the curtains were gently let down, all occupation 
suspended, lest it should disturb the pale slumberer -, — if she 
waked, some kind hand was ever ready to smooth her pillow, 
wipe the dew of weakness from her brow, and administer the 
cordial to her wan lips. 

<< Why do you all nurse me so tenderly ?" asked she of 
her step-mother, one night, when she was watching by her. 
<< Me, who have never done any thing for others ?" 

'< You are sick and helpless, and dependent on our care. 
The hand of God is laid upon yon, and whosoever He smites, 
becomes a sacred object in the Christian's eyes." 

<< Then it is not from love you minister to my weakness. 
I thought it could not be." 

" Yes, Mittie. It is from love. We always love those 
who depend on us for life. Your sufferings have been great, 
and great is our sympathy. Pity, sympathy, tenderness, all 
flow towards you, and no remembrance of the past mingles 
bitterness with their balm." 

<< But, mother, I do not wish to live. It were far kinder 
to let me die." 

It was the first time Mittie had ever addressed her thus. 
The name seemed to glide unconsciously from her lips, 
breathed by her softened spirit. 

Mrs. Oleason was moved even to tears. She felt repaid 
for all her forbearance, all her trials, by the utterance of 
this one little word, so long and so ungratefully withheld. 
Bending forward, with an involuntary movement, she kissed 
the faded lips, which, when ro£fy with health, had always re- 
pelled her maternal caresses. She felt the feeble arm of the 
invalid pass round her neck, and draw her still closer. She 
felt, too, tears which did not all flow from her own eyes 
moisten her cheek. 

^^ I do not wish to live, mother," repeated Mittie, after 
this ebullition of sensibility had subsided. <^ I can never 
again be happy. I never can make others happy. I am 
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willing to die. Every time I close my eyes I pray that my 
sleep may be death, my bed my grave." 

<< Ah ! my child, pray not for death because you have 
been saved from the curse of a granted prayer. Pray rather 
that you may live to atone by a life of meebiess and humility 
for past errors. You ought not to be willing to die with so 
great a purpose unaccomplished, since Qtod does not now will 
you to depart. Tou mistake physical debility for resignation, 
weariness of life for desire for heaven. Oh, Mittie, not in 
the sackcloth and ashes of selfish sorrow should the spirit be 
clothed to meet its God." 

Mittie lay for some time without speaking, then lifting her 
melancholy black eyes, once so haughty and brilliant, she 
said — 

" I will tell you why I wish to die. I am now humbled 
and subdued— conscious and ashamed of my errors, grateful 
for your unexampled goodness. If I die now, you will shed 
some tears over my grave, and perhaps say, <• Poor girl ! she 
was so young, and so unhappy — ^we remember her faults only 
to forgive them.' But if I live to be strong and healthy as 
I have been before, I fear my heart will harden, and my evil 
temper recover all its terrible power. It seems to me now 
as if I had been possessed by one of those fiends which we 
read of in the Bible, which tore and rent the bosom that they 
entered. It is not cast out — it only sleeps — and I fear — 
oh ! — ^I dread its wakening." 

« Oh, Mittie, only cry, ' Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me — * only cry out, from the depths of a contrite spirit — 
and it will depart, though its name be legion." 

** But I fear this contrition may be transitory. I do pray, 
X do cry out for mercy now, but to-morrow my heart may 
harden into stone. Tou, who are so perfect and pious, think 
it easy to be good, and so it is, on a sick bed — when gentle, 
watching eyes and stilly steps are round you, and the air 
you breathe is embalmed with blessings. With returning 
health the bosom strife will begin. Your thoughts will no 
longer centre on me. Helen will once more absorb your 
affections, and then the serpent envy will come gliding back, 
so cold and venomous, to coil itself in my heart." 

<< My child — there is room enough in the world, room 
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enough in our hearts, and room enough in Heaven, for jou 
and Helen too." 

She spoke with solemnity, and she continued to speak 
soothingly and persuasively till the eyes of the invalid were 
closed in slumber, and then her thoughts rose in silent prayer 
for that sin-sick and life-weary soul. 

Mittie never alluded to Clinton in her conversation with 
her mother. There was only one being to whom she now 
felt willing to breathe his name, and that was Arthur Hazle- 
ton. The first time she was alone with him, she asked the 
question that had long been hovering on her lips. She was 
sitting in an easy chair, supported by pillows, her head rest- 
ing on her wasted hand. The reflection of the crimson cur- 
tams gave a glow to the chill whiteness of her face, and 
softened the gloom of her sable eyes. She looked earnestly 
at Arthur, who knew all that she wished to ask. The color 
mounted to his cheek. He could not frame a falsehood, and 
he feared to reveal the truth. 

" Are there any tidings of him ?" said she ; " is he safe — 
or has his flight been discovered ? But," continued she 
in a lower voice, " you need not speak. Your looks reveal 
the whole. He is agam imprisoned." 

Arthur bowed his head, glad to be spared the painful task 
of asserting the fact. 

<^ And there is no hope of pardon or acquittal V she asked. 

<^ None. He must meet his doom. And, Mittie, sad as 
it is — ^it is just. Your own sense of rectitude and justice 
will in time sanction the decree. You may, you must pity 
him — ^but love, unsupported by esteem, must expire. You 
are mourning now over a bright illusion — a fallen idol — a 
deserted temple ; but believe me, your mourning will change 
to joy. The illusion is dispelled, that truth may shine forUi 
in all its splendor ; the idol thrown down that the living Ood 
may be enthroned upon the altar , the temple deserted that 
it may be filled with the glory of the Lord." 

" You are right, Arthur, in one thing — would to Gk)d you 
were in all. It is not love I now feel, but despair. It is 
dreadful to look forward to a cold, unloving existence. 1 
shudder to think how young I am, and how long I may have 
jet to Jive." 
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" Yonrs is the nataral language of dissappointed yoath. 
You have passed throngh a fiery ordeal. The sore and 
quivering heart shrinks from the contact even of sympathy. 
You fear the application of even Gilead's balm. You are 
weak and languid, and I will not weary you with discussion ; 
but spring will soon be here ; genial, rejoicing spring. You 
will revive with its flowers, and your spirit warble with its 
singing birds. Then we will walk abroad in the hush of twi- 
light — and if you will promise to listen, I will preach you a 
daily sermon, with nature for my text and inspiration too." 

<< Ah ! such sermons should be breathed to Helen only. 
She can understand and profit by them." 

<< There is room enough in God's temple for you and Helen 
too," replied Arthur. Mittie remembered the words of her 
step-mother, so similar, and was struck by the coincidence. 
Her own views seemed very selfish and narrow, by con- 
trast. 

The flowers of spring unfolded, and Mittie did indeed 
revive and bloom again, but it was as the lily, not the 
rose. The love tint of the latter had faded, never to blush 
again. 

There was a subdued happiness in the household, which 
had long been a stranger there. 

Louis, though his brow still wore the traces of remorse, 
was happy in the consciousness of errors forgiven, confidence 
restored, and good resolutions strengthened and confirmed. 
He devoted himself to his father's business with an industry 
and zeal more worthy of praise, because he was obliged to 
struggle with his natural inclinations. He believed it his 
father's wish to keep him with him, and he made it his law 
to obey him, thinking his future life too short for expiation. 
There was another object, for which he also thought life too 
short, and that was to secure the happiness of Alice — whom 
he loved with a purity and intensity that was deepened by 
her helplessness and almost infantine artlessness. He knew 
that her blindness was hopeless, but it seemed to him that 
he loved her the more for her blindness, her entire dependence 
on his care. It would be such a holy task to protect and 
cherish her, and to throw around her darkened life the illu- 
minating influence of love. 
20* 
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She was still with them, and Mrs. Hasleton had been in- 
duced to leave the seclusion of the Parsonage, and become 
the guest of Mrs. Gleason. It must have been a strong mo- 
tive that tempted her from the hallowed shades, which she 
had never quitted since her husband's death. Reader, can 
jou conjecture what that motive was 1 

A very handsome new house, built in the cottage style, 
had been lately erected in the vicinity of Mr. Oleason's, un- 
der the superintendence of the young doctor, and rumor said 
that he was shortly to be married to Helen Gleason. Eveiy 
one thought it was time for him to be married, if he ever 
intended to be, but many objected to her extreme youth. 
That, however, was the only objection urged, as Helen was 
a universal favorite, and Arthur Hazleton the idol of the 
town. 

Arthur had never made Helen a formal declaration of 
love. He had never asked her in so many many words, 
" Will you be my wife ?" As imperceptibly and gracefully 
as the morning twilight brightens into the fervor and glory 
of noonday, had the watchfulness and tenderness of friend- 
ship deepened into the warmth and devotion of perfect love. 
Helen could not look back to any particular scene, where 
the character of the friend was merged into that of the lover. 
She felt the blessed assurance that she was beloved, yet had 
any one asked her how and when she first received it, she 
would have found it difficult to answer. He talked to her 
of the happiness of the future, of their future, of the heaven 
of mutual trust and faith and love, begun on earth, in the 
kingdom of their hearts, till it seemed as if her individual 
existence ceased, and life with him became a heavenly iden- 
tity. There were other life interests, too, twining together, 
as the following scene will show. 

The evening before the wedding-day of Arthur and Helen, 
as Mrs. Hazleton was walking in the garden, gathering 
flowers and evergreens for bridal garlands to decorate the 
room, Louis approached her, hand in hand with her blind 
child. 

" Mrs. Hazleton," said he with trembling eagerness, " will 
you give me your daughter, and let us hallow the morrow 
bj a double wedding ?" 
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"What, Alice, my poor blind Alice!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hazleton, dropping in astonishment the flowers she had ga« 
thcred. " You cannot mean what yon say — and her misfor- 
tune should make her sacred from levity." 

<< I do mean it. I have long and ardently wished it. The 
consciousness of my unworthiness has till now sealed my lips, 
but I cannot keep silence longer. My affection has grown 
too strong for the restraints imposed upon it. Give me your 
daughter, dearer to me for her blindness, more precious for 
her helplessness, and I will guard her as the richest treasure 
ever bestowed on man." 

Mrs. Hazleton was greatly agitated. She had always 
looked on Alice as excluded by her misfortune from the 
usual destiny of her sex, as consecrated from her birth for 
a vestal's lot. She had never thought of her being wooed 
as a wife, and she repelled the idea as something sacri- 
legious. 

" Impossible, Louis," she answered. « You know not what 
you ask. My Alice is set apart, by her Maker's will, from 
the sympathies of love. I have disciplined her for a life of 
loneliness. She looks forward to no other. Disturb not, I 
pray thee, the holy simplicity of her feelings, by inspiring 
hopes which never can be realized." 

" Speak, Alice," cried Louis, " and tell your mother all 
you just now said to me. Let me be justified in her eyes." 

Alice lifted her downcast, blushing face, while the tears 
rolled gently from her beautiful, sightless eyes. 

" Mother, dear mother, forgive me if I have done wrong, 
but I cannot help my heart's throbbing more quickly at the 
echo of his footsteps or the music of his voice. And when 
he asked me to be his wife and be ever with him, I could not 
help fueling that it would make me the happiest of human 
beings. Oh, mother, you cannot know how kind, how good, 
how tender he has been to me. The world never Idoks dark 
when he is near." 

Alice bowed her head on the shoulder of Louis, while her 
fair ringlets swept in shining wreaths over her face. 

<^ This is so unexpected !" cried Mrs. Hazleton. << I must 
speak with your parents." 

<' I come with their full consent and approbation. Alice 
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will take the place of Helen in the household, and prevenf 
the aching void that would he left." 

<< Alas ! what can Alice do ?" 

**• I can love him and pray for him, mother, live to hless 
him, and die, too, for his sake, if Gt>d requires such a sacri- 
fioe." 

** Is not hers a heavenly mission V cried Louis, taking the 
hand which rested on his arm, and laying it gently against 
his heart. << This little hand, whose touch quickens the pul- 
sations of my being, will be a shield from temptation, a safe- 
guard from sin. What can I do for her half so precious as 
her blessings and her prayers ? If I am a lamp to her path, 
she will be a light to my soul. < What can Alice do V She 
can do every thing that a guardian angel can do. Give her 
to me, for I need her watchful cares." 

*^ I see she is yours already," cried the now weeping mo- 
ther. ^< I cannot take away what God has given. May He 
bless yon, and sanctify this peculiar and solemn union." 

Thus there was a double wedding on the morrow. 

^< But she had no wedding dress prepared !" says one 

A robe of pure white muslin was all the lovely blind bride 
wished, and that she had always ready. A wreath of white 
rose-buds encircling her hair, completed her bridal attire. 
Helen wore no richer decoration. Spotless white, adorned 
with sweet, opening flowers, what could be more appropriate 
for youth and innocence like theirs ? 

Mittie wore the same fair, youthful livery, and a stranger 
might have mistaken her for one of the brides of the evening — 
but no love-light beamed in her large, dark, melancholy eyes. 
She would gladly have absented herself from a scene in which 
her blighted heart had no sympathy, but she believed it her 
dvty to be present, and when she congratulated the wedded 
pairs, she tried to smile, though her smile was as oold as a 
moonbeam on snow. 

Helen's eyes filled with tears at the sight of that faint, 
cold smile. She thought of Clinton, as he had first ap- 
peared among them, splendid in youthful beauty, and then 
of Clinton, languishing in chains, and doomed to long im- 
prisonment in a lonely dungeon. She thought of her sister's 
wasted afifections, betrayed confidence, and blasted hopes, 
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and contrasting hxr lot with her own blissfnl destiny, she 
turned aside her head and wept. 

" Weep not, Helen," said Arthur, in a low voice, divining 
the cause of her emotion, and fixing on the retiring form of 
Mittie his own glistening eye ; << she now sows in tears, but 
she may yet reap in joy. Hers is a mighty struggle, for her 
character is composed of strong and warring elements. Her 
mind has grasped the sublime truths of religion, and when 
once her heart embraces them, it will kindle with the fire of 
martyrdom. I have studied her deeply, intensely, and be- 
lieve me, my own dear Helen, my too sad and tearful bride,^ 
though she is now wading through cold and troubled waters, 
her feet will rest on the green margin of the promised land." 

And this prophecy was indeed fulfilled. Mittie never be- 
came gentle, amiable and loving, like^ Helen, for as Arthur 
had justly said, her character was composed of strong and 
warring elements — ^but after a long and agonizing strife, she 
did become a zealous and devoted Christian. The hard, 
metallic materials of her nature were at last fused by the 
flame of divine love. She had passed through a baptism of 
fire, and though it had blistered and scarred, it had purified 
her heart. Christianity, in her, never wore a serene and 
joyous aspect. Its diadem was the crown of thorns, its 
drink often the vinegar and gall. It was on the Mount of 
Calvary, not of Transfiguration, that she beheld her Saviour, 
and her God. 

Had she been a Catholic, she would have worn the vesture 
of sackcloth, and slept upon the bed of iron, and even used 
the knotted scourge in expiation of her sins, but as the se- 
vere simplicity of her Protestant faith forbade such penances, 
she manifested, by the most rigid self-denial and strictest 
devotion, the sincerity of her penitence and the fervor of her 
faith. 

Was Miss Thusa forgotten ? Did she sleep in her lonely 
grave unhonored and unmoumed ? 

In a corner of Helen's own room, conspicuous in the midst 
of the elegant, modern furniture that adorns it, there stands 
an ancient brass-bound wheel. The brass shines with the 
lustre of burnished gold, and the dark wood-work has the 
polish of old mahogany. Nothing in Helenas possession is 
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80 carefully preserredy so reverently guarded as that ances- 
tral machine. 

Nor is this the only memento of the aged spinster. In 
the grave-yard is a simple monument of gray marble, which 
gratitude and affection have erected to her memory. In- 
stead of the willow, with weeping branches, the usual badge 
of grief — a wheel carved in has relief perpetuates the remem- 
brance of her life-long occupation. Below this is written 
the inscription — 

<< She laid her hands to the spindle, and her hands held 
the distaff." 

<< She opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
was the law of kindness." 




THE END. 
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that period. A large number of notes, ex- 
pianatory and otherwise, accompany the 
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e»rtraits, on steel, of Marie Antoinette and 
adame Elizabeth. It is a book that should 
find a place on every lady's oentre-table." — 
JieaTt OazeUe. 

" Two very interesting volumes, which the 
reader will not be likely to leave till he has 
finished them.** — Public Ledger. 

"The material of this history could not 
have emanated from a more authentic or of- 



that erer shared th« hononrs of royalty. 
Compiled by one every way competent by 
talent and education, and qualified by per- 
sonal familiarity, the &ct8 are entitled to the 
confidence of the reader, while the style is 
piquant and graceful. The work is got up 
in a very superior style cf mechanical exe* 
cntion." — BMtimore Sun. 

'* We have seldom perusod so entertaining 
a work — it is as a mirror of the most splendid 



Tolume, and add materially to its value. | court of Europe, at a time when monarchy 

had not been shorn of any of its beams, that 
it is particularly worthy of our attenticm."-- 
Morning Ohromde. 

** There is not a page of the work which is 
not deeply or amusingly interesting. The 
position of the author at the court of Louis 
A VI. gave her extraordinary opportunities 
for looking behind the sojnes for Um causes 
of much that was entirely inexplicable to 
the public. Indi^, there can be no ques* 
tion of her knowledge, while of her truthful- 



ficial source, nor have been honoured with a \ ness, as fiir as she goes, there is abundant 
more dL«tinguished or capable god-father < evidence in the volumes themselves. We 
than De Lamartine." — Saturday Omrier. X cannot believe Marie Antoinette to have 
** These elegant volumes are a reprint flrom | been as immaculate as she is painted by 
the third London edition of this very delight- \ Madame Campan. Young, giddy, inexperi- 
ftd work. The vicissitudes depicted in the > enoed and wilful, she was oast headlong into 



volumes, and scarcely less the charming 
style of the author and the entire familiarity 
of her theme, make the work one of the most 
Interesting that has recently issued from the 
American press, and no less instructive and 
entertaining." — N. T. Commercial Advertiser. 
'*Thi8 delightful work, abounding with 
historical incidents connected with one of the 



the most profligate- court of Christendom. 
Surrounded by pleasures and temptations, 
amid a set of beings to whom gallantry was 
so habitual that it ceased to be remarked— 
with an impotent husband, and with all 
around him corrupt, venal, and licentious, 
we cannot believe Uiat all the scandalous 
stories respecting the queen were entirely 
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ments, Marshal Ney, Robert Bruce, Paris 
in m\A. The Louvre in 1814, Tyrol. France 
m IH33, Italy, Scott, Campbell and Byron, 
Schools of Design, Lamartine, The Copy- 
nglit,Question. Michelet^s Prance, Military 
Treason and Civic Soldiers, Arnold^s Rome, 
Mirabeau. Bulwer's Athens, The Reign of 
Terror, The French Revolution of IfcSO, 
rite Fall of Turkey, The Spanis*h Revoln- 
.on of li^, Karamsin's Russia, Eflects of 
.he French Revolution of ISJO, Desertion of 
Portugal, Wellington. Curiist Struggle in 
Spain, The Aflfghanisia*! Expedition, The 
Future, Ac. Ac. — — 

m. 



THE WORKS OF THE 

REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Fine Edition, in One Volume, with a 
portrait. Price 81 00. 

*^ Almost every thing he has written is so 
characteristic that it would be difficult to 
attribute it to any other man. The marked 
individual features and the rare combina- 
tion of power displayed in his works, give 
them a fascination unconnected witn the 
subject of which he treatsor the general cor- 
rectness of his views. He sometimes hits 

- the mark in the white, he sometimes misses 
It aliogetlier, for he by no means confines 
bis pen to theories to which he is calculated 
to do just'ce; out whether he hits or misses, 
i»iB miwayB sparkling and delightful. The 

enarm of bi» writings is somewUai «\m\\ax 

to tbmt of Montaigne or Charles La]n!b~ 

^^>f*i American RevUw, 



IV. 

vs.orBsso& vnumsk. 

THE RECREATIONS OP 

CHRISTOPHER NORTE 

In One Voliune 8vo., first American Edition 
with a Portrait Price •! 00. 

CONTENTS. 

Christopher m his Sporting Jacket— A 
Tale of Expiation — Morning Monologue— 
The Field or Flowers— CottageB— An Hour% 
Talk about Poetry— Inch Cruin— A Day at 
Windermere— The Moors — Highland Snow- 
Storm— The lioly Child— Our Parish— May- 
day— Sacred Poetiy— Christopher in his 
Aviary — Dr. Kitchiner — Soliloquy on the 
Seasons— A Few Words on Thomsonr— 
The Snowball Bick«»rof Piedmont— Christ- 
mas Dreams— Our Winter Quarters— Strol' 
to Graftmere- L'Kiivoy. 

Extr tut from HowitPs *^ Rural Life/' 

** And notjess for that wonderful series 
of articles oy Wilson, in Blackwood's 
Magazine— tntAetrJbm<i as truly eunaxing 
and as truly glorious as the romances ^ 
Seott ur the poetry qf Wordsworth. Far and 
wide and much as these papers have beea 
admired, wherever the English language it 
read, I still question whether any oi;e maa 
has a Jast idea of them as a whole.** 

Oarlyle's miscellanies. 
CRITICAL AelllSCEUiNEOIlS 

ESSAYS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In one 8ro. volume, with a Portrati, 

Price SI 75. 

CONTENTS. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter— State of 
German Literature — Werner — Goethe's 
Helena— Goethe— Burns— Hey ne— German 
PIaywright»— Voltaire— Novalis— Signs ot 
the Times— Jean Paul Friedrich Richtei 
again— On History— Schiller— The Nibel- 
lungen Lied— Early German Literature — 
Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poeiry 
— Characteristics— Johnron— Death of Go- 
ethe—Goethe's Works— Diderot— On His- 
tory again— Count Cagliostro— Corn Law 
Rhymes— The Diamond Necklace— Mirar 
beau— French Parliamentary History — 
Walter Scott, kc. Ifcc. 

vT 

TAXiFOUBD Jb STETBSir 

THE CRITICAL WRITINGS 

OF 

T. NOON TALFOURD 

AND 

JAMES STEPHEN 



A. HABrS STANDARD WORKS. 



CiMtf Mif • 0f « Tmifmtrd.*9 

Essays on British Novels and Romances, 
ir.troductory to a series of Criticisms on the 
Living Novelists— Mackenzie, The Author 
of Waverley, Godwin, Maturiu, Rymer on 
Tragedy, Colley Gibber's Apology for his 
Life, John Dennis's Works, Mcnlern Pe- 
riodical I<iterature, On the Genius and 
Writings of Wordsworth, North's Life of 
[<ord Guilford, Ilazlitt's Lectures on the 
Drama, Wallace's Prospects of Mankind, 
Nature and Providence, On Pulpit Ora- 
tory, Recollecitoas of Usbon, Lloyd's 
roems. Mr Oldaker on Modern Improve- 
ments, A Chapter on Time, On the Profes- 
sion of the Bar, The Wine Cellar, Destruc- 
tion of the Brunswick Theatre by Fire, 
First Appearance of Miss Fauny Kemble, 
On the Intellectual Character of the late 
Wm. Hazlitt. 

Ufe of WillHsrforce, Life of W hitfield and 
Froude, D'Aubigne's Reformation, Life and 
Unies of Baxter, Physical Theory of Ano- 
ther Ijfe, The Port Royalists, Ignatius Loy- 
ola, Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 

** His (Talfourd's) Critical writings mani- 
fest on every page a sincere, earnest and 
sympathizing love of intellectual excel- 
lence and moral beauty. The kindliness 
of temper and tenderness of sentiment with 
which they are animated, are continualiv 
■uraesting pleasant thoughts of the author." 
'-North American Review. 

VIL 

Z.ORD JBFFRBT. 

THE CRITICAL WRITINGS 

OP 

FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY. 

In One Volume 8ro., vfiih a Portrait, 

From a very able article in the North 
pritish Review we extract the following: 

"It is a book not to be read only— but 
tiudied— it is a vast repository ; or rather 
a system or institute, embracing the whole 
circle of letters— if we except the exact 
sciences— and contains within itself, not in 
• desultory form, but in a well digested 
scheme, more original conceptions, bold 
and fearless speculation and just reasoning 
on all kinds and varieties of subjects than 
are to be found in any English writer with 
whom we are acquainted within t)ie pre- 
sent or the last generation. * * * His 
choice of words is unbounded and his feli- 
city of expression, to the most impalpable 
shade of discrimination, almost miraculous. 
Playfu.. lively, and full of illustration, no 
subject is so dull or so dry that he cannot 
invest it with interest, and none so trifling 
that it cannot acquire dignity or elegance 
from his pencil. Independently however, 
of mere style, and apart from the great 
variety of subjects embraced by his pen, 
the distinguishing feature of his writings, 
nnd that in which he excels his cotempo- 
fiiry reviewers, is the deep vein of practical 
ttiought which rune tiiroughout them ail ^ 



vin 
SIR JAIOES BIACEINTOSH. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN* 
BUBGII REVIEW. 

CoUeeted and Edited Ity bis Son* 

In One Volume 8vo., with a Portrait, 1(1 7SL 

THE POEMS 

OF 

FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 

lUujfftrattU is ttt %tst artiste. 

In one vdume octavo, uniform vnth Carey (4 
HarVs HUutrated BryarUj WiUis, dc. 

The following exquisitely finished line en- 
gravings are from origin^ designs, by our 
most celebrated painters, and are executed in 
the highest style of art: — Portrait of tlie Au- 
thoress; Hope; A Child playing with a 
Watch; The JReaper; Ida; Old Friends; The 
OhUd's Portrait; Little Red Riding Uood; 
The Life Boat; Twilight Uours; The Arab 
and his Steed ; Zuleika. 

** There is nothing mechanical about her ; 
all is buoyant, overflowing, irrepressible yi- 
yadty, like the bubbling up of a natural 
fountain. In her almost childish playful 
nesfl^ she reminds us of that exquisite cre» 
tion of Fouque, Undine, wbo knew no law 
but that of her own waywardness. The great 
charm of her poetry is its unaffected simpli- 
city. It is the transparent simplicity >f truth, 
reflecting the feeling of the moiz. "ut like a 
mirror." — ifeu. Dr. Davidson. 

**In all the poems of Mrs. Osgood, we find 
occasion to admire the author as well as 'Jb» 
works, lier spontaneous and instinctive efi'u* 
sions appear, in a higher degree than any 
others in our literature, to combine the rarest 
and highest capacities in art with the sinoerest 
and deepest sentiments and the noblest aspi- 
rations. They would convince us, if the 
beauty of her life were otherwise unknown, 
that Mrs. Osgood is one of the loveliest cha- 
racters in the histories of literature or so- 
ciety." — Iknnsylvania Inquirer and Oourier. 

**The position of Mrs. Osgood, as a graceful 
and womanly poetess, is fixed, and will be 
enduring. To taste of fiiultless delicacy, a 
remarkable command of poetical language, 
great variety of cadence, and a most muxiciil 
versification, she has added recently the higli* 
est qualities of inspiration, imagination, and 
passion, in a d^ree rarely equalled in th« 
productions of women. . . . The reputation 
which Mrs. Osgood enjoys, as one of the most 
amiable, true-hearted, and brilliant ladies in 
American society, will add to the good foz^ 
tune of a book, the intrinsic excellence and 
beauty of which will aeoure for it a ^laoa 



A. HART'S STAND ABD WOBES 



FOBTZOAXi ZJBRAA7. 



THE POETS AND POETRY OF 
EUROPE, ENGLAND, AMERICA, Etc. 

OARKY 4 II ART Imve JMl pul.li.hcd in four Vt'i?K AmTRRN^ESS^^^^ 
«ii.i uniform in «:ze w.ih iheir new ©ditson of - THE MODERN ESbAlIbl^, a*u 
forming a tuitabU cot/, f anion to that delightful mrtm:-^ 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
With Designs by F. O. C. Darley, 

XKOBAYCD BT DIBTiaaUISlUD ARTBSS. 

With a J\>rtrait qf the Authored 6y OuMt 



THE 



POETS iND POETRY OF ilERICl: 

KMLBRAC1XO 

■eleetlons ftrom the Poetleal 

Lilterature of Hie United 

States* from tUe Time of 

tite llevoluilouy 

wrru A 

Preliminary Efsnij on the Progreu and 

Conditionnf Fuitruin this CouH" 

try, ami fiio^crnpn iral a nd Crif 

tieal Notices of the most 

tminent Poets. 

Bt RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

laOHTU BDITIOX, EBVISKD AND BNI^BOKA* 

ElcRanily bound in Col'U Cnlf and Morocco. 
Price 95 00, or in Cloih Gill, W 00 

«* We ihink in the 5»» page* of this oeaa 
tiful volume, the reader will fiudneur'v alt 
thill is worlU reading m American Toctry * 
—Boston PosL ,. 

" Mr. G ha« done a service lo our litera- 
ture which einiiienily entitles him to the re- 
gard and favor of a discerning and impamal 
puhlic."— iValiona/ IntsUigeiuer. 

" No better selection from the poetry of 
our native bards has ever been made, and 
DO person could do better with the maie- 
rials than Mr. GrUwold has done.»'— Boiton 
jyanscripL 

THE 

POETS AHD POETRY OF EUROPE: 



Bio^apliical Notices aud 
Trauslations, 

From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. 

Bt henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
In One Large 8vo. Volume, 150 Pages. 
Morocco elegant, S5 50, or cloth gilt, S3 7& 

Which comprises translations from the fol- 
^wing: Anglo-Saxon. Icelandic, Swe- 
dish, Dutch, German, French, Iti^ 
lian, Spanish, Porluguese, &e« 
fcc. 

*' It is the most complete work of the kind 

in English literature " — Boston Courier. 

** A more deBiT&Me work for the scholar 

^mMnoftnateham searcetyever Wea i*- 

9vedirth9 I/nrted Srates.^— ^T. Y IWbuiu 
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LIST or ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Dlvkled Burden — A Landscape— 0^8* 
ka— The Ancient Family Clock— Bve—Ths 
SeotUsh Weaver — ^The Indian Summer* 
Erin's Daughter— The Western Emigrant^ 
The Aged Pastor^-The Tomb— The Drooping 
Team— The Beautiful Maid. 

'*The volume is a most luzorions and gat- 
geous one, reflecting the hi^est credit on 
its * getters up;* and we know of nothing 
from the American press whldh would form 
! a more acceptable gift-book, or a richer oma- 
j ment for the oentnt-table. Of the Poems 
themselves it is needless to speak.'* — Y^Blade. 

** In the arts of tvpography the vcJnme if 
unsurpaMed ; the lllmctrations are numerous 
and beautiful, and the binder's skill has dona 
its best We shall speak only of the ezfei^ 
nals of the volume. Of its contents we will 
not speak flippantly, nor is it needfUl that 
we should say any tiling. The name of MrSi 
Sigourney is familiar In every cottage in 
America. She has, we think, been more 
generally read than any poetess in the ooun^ 
try, and ner pure (kme is reverently cherished 
by all."— JV. O. Picayunt. 

"It is illustrated in the most brilliant 
manner, and is throughout a gem-volume."— 
i^ Inquirer. 

**In this production, however, they have 
excelled themselves. The illustrations are 
truly beautiful, and are exquisitely engraved. 
The entire execution of the volume Is a proud 
evidenoe of the growing superiority of book* 
making on the part of American publisheni." 
-~DoOar Newspaper. 

*'Thi8 work, so beautifully embellished, 
and elegantly printed, containing the select 
writings of one of the most celebrated fcmale 
poets of America, cannot fiiil to be received 
with approbation." — Newburypfni rtiper. 

*'The illustrations are truly beautiful, and 
are exquisitely engraved. They are from 
designs by Darley, who has risen to high 
eminence in his department of art. The en« 
tire execution of the volume is a proud evi- 
dence of growing superiority in book-making 
on the part of American publishers. And 
I Vh\a UYMtaWtj has uot been displayed upon a 
\ work. 'QSiiraaKkii <A'v\.r— N.Y.C(mriA«r«Ui]UUia 



NB'W BOOKS 



A. HAET, late CAEE7 & HABT> 

No. 126 Gheetnut Street, PMaMpliia. 



USTOEIClIi AifD SECKET IRMOIRS 



a{ NiimImii. ail i'|u> gliiier >nd pomp and . 

t( IhB ii5y°?on«iBriiT*» miili"lic»y"rin- i 
Bowncd hiiiUand. which have uever Iwfore 
"Tbn ii awork or high and Mnunanding 



FIIOSB WUTEBS OF GEKHART. 

Bt^BEDEBICK II. IIEDGB. 



Cmjileli in Out roluini OcUmt, 



Zii:hoklw,F. achleg«l,llaid<siil«ig,Tiiicl, 
Si:Nc)ling. lloiDiiiiuu, ChaiULiio. 

iimi. Though nuinlT corititUnE of Iranili- 
iio-i<-FrBderiek H. Ilsdgs o7 Bangor, ii 

"' *(!""' h" "'° ^"f'f^ iBnguigei.wnl- 
"h[r. Hed|« hu diBi^layed fresi wUdon 



BDl°"br(bundH<l<>he"'^'wi£°^"^i'"u'! ( " Ws nulare u aay tkal then cannoiba 
Bolei>IlhaeDdorih<!work.-<— JV. O. Cml ciiiv.-iled Into Lie laiDe compBu a moFa 



i'Thsr ais lereeablT and well wrillcni 



tfaf u> bs Ihe wife of Ihe (oatipg Napoleon. 
It CDmUinea aJI Ibe ralUB of auihemio hia- 

Uogiapli]' or eiclUEi KMnaucc."— Ami. 



mofll pohihffTpiTrductioni df icliolmrabip, 
(he rioheal flov of Ihe heart, the deeMat 
lEHona at wiidcHn, all IraniLited » well bf 
Mr Hedge and hii IViendi, Ihai ibay leem 
10 have been flrn wriilen by rnasieK af lb* 
Eagbih longue "— r** City Iltm. 



NBW BOOKS PUBLISHED BT A. HABT. 



ItrAPOI^EOX 



ARD 



) the eharm of the BwrtdTe contlnuM 

< broken to the end."— Ctly Item 

\ "The publishers hare spared no pains of 

TOE HAisniLs OF THE EMPIRE. if„'r£'!:ir'.'',n::irri!i;L^a':f.?'i!:'e2 

Coiapk-ie :n 2 vols. I'iino., 



in the country has been engaged on its vap 
nous hisioriec. The style is plain and gra- 
phic, and ihe reader feels that he is perusing 
true history rather than the ramblinga of a 
romantic mind."— Ladjf*» Book. 
"The result of these joint labors is a series 
Ufiine. IVriifiHtn. Oudinot, SSoult, Davoust, of narratives^ in which the eTcnta succeed 
Ma^sena. Murat, Mortier. Hcy^ l^oniaiow- each other so rapidly, and are of so manrel- 
ski, (irourhy. liessieres. Herthier, SSouohet, ous a cast, as to require only the method in 



Wuk 14 Sutl Portraits in Military CmIkhm. 
ContenCa* 

Napol<«n. Joiinlan. Sierruner, J.annes, 



dt Cyr, Victor, Monoey, Marmonl, Mac* 
donald, liei nudotte, Augereau, Lefebvre, 
Kellermaun. 

The btorraphies are twenty-seren in 
MinilMrr— N'apoleon and his twent^*six 
marshals, being ail those created by hira — 
and ihfrefore these pages have a complete- 
oew about them which no other work of a 
•jmilar di-A:gn possesses 

The style is clear a.^d comprehonsire, 
aiul the lK>ok may be relied upon for histo- 
rical accuracy, as the materials have been 
diawn fruin sources the most authentic. 
The Conversations of Napoleon, with Mon- 
tholon, Gourgaud, Las Cases and Dr. O'- 
Mearahave all been consulted as the true 
basis upon which the lives of Napoleon 
and his commanders under him should be 
fbumicd. 

**The article on Napoleon, which occn 



arrangement and the good taste in descrip- 
tion which they have received from the 
hands of their authors. The inflated and 
the Ossianic have been happiJy avoided.**— 
ColoHtz€Uion Herald. 

" Their historical accuracy is onimpeacl^ 
able, and many of them (the biographies) 
are rtainped witli originality of thought ano 
opinion. The engravings are numerons and 
very line. The boob is well printed on fins 
while paper, aiid sabstaiitially bound. It 
deserves a place in all family and sebool 
libraries."— Bu^m. 

" It al)ounds in graphic narratives of bat- 
tles, anecdotes of the world-ftimed actorS| 
and valuable historical information.**— JUd^ 
motid Inquirer. 

'* We receive, therefore, with real plea- 
sure, this new publication, having assurance 
that great pains have been taken in the pro* 



pies the greater part o< the first volume, is psrauon of each individual biography, and 

written in a clear and forcible style and especially m collaung the various auihon- 

displays marked ability in the author. Par- J*" "Pon the early history of the Emperor. 

licular aiteiuion has been paid to the early There appears to be nowhere any attempt 

portion of N apoleoii's life, which other wn- «? *>'"»<* the reader by dazzlmg epiUiets, and 

ters have hurriedly dispatched as though "!® accuracy of construction ihronirhont li 

they were impatient to arrive at the opening highly creditable to the editor."— Commsr- 



f lories of his great career."— iV. Y. Mirror' 

*'The lives of the Marshals and their 
Chief, the military paladins of the gorgeous 
modern romance of the ' Empire,* are given 
with historic accuracy and without ezag- 
f|)(* ration of fact, style or language."— ^ol- 
timore Patriot, 

" We have long been convinced that the 
character of Napoleon would never receive 
*even handed justice' until some impartial 
and intelligent American should undertake 
the task of weighing his merits and deme- 
rits. In the present volume this has been 
done with great judgment We do not 
know the author of the paper on Napoleon, 
but whoever he may be. allow us to say to 
him that he has executed his duty better than 
any predecessor V— Evening Bulletin. 

'*■ The sty le of this work is worthy of com- 
mendation— plain, pleasing and narrative, 
llie proper style of history and biography 
m which the reader does not seek fancy 
skeichss, and dashing vivid pictures, but 
what the work professes to contain, biogra- 
phies. We commend this as a valuable 
hnrary book worthy of preservation as a 
work of n'ferfnce, after having been read." 
—Unit Atneri'.an. 

"This IS the clearest most concise, and 
moat wteret^iinK life of Napoleon sind his 
murahttJa which Jias yet been given \o Ibe 
public. Jne arruiigement is judicious and 
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eial Advertiser^ N. Y, 

**The style Is simplicity itself, wholly free 
from the amusing pomposity and absurd in- 
flation that distinguish some of the wo^ 
which have gone before it" 



BRYANT'S POEMS. 

ULUSTBATID ST TWX:fTT BUKRB XXGRAVHW^ 

From Designs by E. LEUTZB, 

BaepreMdy far this Fotume, 

IVORAYBD BT AMERICAN ABTUT8, 

And printed on fine Vellum paper, 
COMPLBTB IN ONB TOLUMB OCTAVO. 

Sixth Edition. (Jnit ready.) 

I^riee S6.00 bound in eeanelt giU edgea; ixr 

heauHfuUy hound by 8. Moare in oaHtf 

or Turkey mcrocoo, 87.00. 

**Th\a is really a splendid book, and one of 

the most magnificent of Oarey k Hart's ocrflso 

tion of **The Illustrated Poets.'"— r. S. Oas 

**The 'gotUng up' of this edition Is credit 

able in the highest degree to the publisher* 

and the fine artA of the country. The paper 

^VAndVaf;, and Uie ongravings are all of Cm 

\ V«t7 \y^V.\\u<\7'-*>]3n^u9lr«r gkiwl OMnricr. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLIBHBD BT A. HAKT. 

PBTHK Bt ? HT.TTM TH f ■■ 

PETEB SCIILEMIHL IN AMEKICA. 



Compltli in Out Vokant, ISmo. 



*■ Tbe oljart of thil work it 
with Iks antajninltnii o( ihe 



rienim, and oiliar Itnu. TKs amhor bu > kdcc."— Oinliii'i J^itfy'i foDk 



r and 
.r hM 
>r bosk 



maBt h<i<e been'a icmukililE unnnan."?!^ "A tmagelTCoat/eiveilBadililytiacu^i 

dull."- 1». Ciw /Km. Sr"', ''••I of "liiaLle miorniBlion, md lk< 

"■n-e wort II chBraueriigd by ?nthiV"d j?'™ "i'i". w"rk''wh^h'f.™ir^S 



lAlering pUcM, or anywhere, during Iho 
hoi wiBlKer, it it worth iii weiilii in— gn]d 
wt ilifu»i >Bid. li i> mil of Eisrriliing of 
the bf>i, and you cao acarcaly open !l at 

"d^8Lo"e'l?=n'ha!'n'l£«''iS?fl"o"'"-o'''' 

priBciplo, Mid hi* haarl l«ai» in u niton 
aarc* of InarmuioD only for goad purposea 



lioil,iQiujh leiearcli. and if we are acour*!* 

tnuiT quariera, aud will unquetiionablr 
wl« Ibrlhwiih tak^a hit plw* among Ilia 
W« ISniMnd^'tolhe !^°i^1 a™d''gl^ul al 

wilier hu puaed away."- IV. Y. AUiana 
tnch. In many reapeclt it la a pecuiiai and VUinr. 

BignandoiocjLon.andieaTiugilii; imprea- tiValy and doimd Tlie pop alar 'iniu'ol 

aion ihaiii ia ilio pioduclof a inmJ of no the day,ilieir rally and injuriout tendency, 

ordinary power. • • • • are deacanied npon wiih mingled ?ra»iiT 

"Thoae who love to (tint aiid/«La( the and humor, antf conaiderable la.eni an! 

with imeretliuHl piohL"— R(/I(clcr 4 Waic\. { lion. W helher me book have an immedial* 

""A rare book. Who <■ Ibe world wrole n^'wi'lh Biu''quafriliieis of't'yle^ will 
111 Heie are nearly five bandied pagua iiuure ii permanem popularity."— Jf. Ytri 
wi-Ji gemi on evpry one of them. -fiielCtmmtretatAdviriinr. 

eooDtiy are admirablo and well pointed. i "Llii&naieVal I'Uk.'Kti^^wiiuiMA'^ 
Tbe haabugi of Ute day are ikiUfiiUy ' wax o( \)»l\a»,"— Ch.'**™* "»w*™"- 



PCBLUBED BT A. HAKT. 
Nbw nsdy, lii 1 vol. poH Bro^ pries « at, wiili PntnHi^ 

WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS 0> 
THE REVOLUTION. 

DV VABIOUa EMINENT AUTHOK3. 




I orMrurt. Carar ■uil 

tiT« ■■ Iwo IiuuIhibb aild nliobla n- 
Liua, betriyinf liuhiinry uid ulriif , ami 
rr pJna Willi IkriB of thd dv^paii iiiMrr«L 
Tbera In nd «!■« roimiiriiif— no whool-liay 












iBf r*EnW of 'tha liOH lilirai 
ii>nml«linulbalti(k- tliBll 



■aeal. It ii a VMUIiliiW, iiaparuiiL and we 
wtillen hitlon' or Ibc Anwriean Bevoio- 
lioii, and, at iGc mim tiias, a lUihAil Ih»- 
|T*pb]r or iha niiHl dHiiiifnilahad acicri In 

taiAlinailinniirllEarla. The tvpo([nipliira] 
MceuiioB oTtba work la e«alleiiij_anil ilm 
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tfut rounirr.' 

Maxwell. 1^ ... , -, ^^j, 

a»d eHpiil>li.l»d mai»iri,«>timODde>ie.. fS?j'l?^'55S.!'Lr.^"I'.P'"i 

and aiher mauriali retaUiig u die period, 

huTs Ri'ii tacefully oianuiHd and lUih- 

fully reSceled." wa eariietlt/ {oinneiul 

lhi> work, ll will be found an unerring 

Ti'uiiil or Uie moll Inlereiling porlloa <ri 

Thii work dilTere from Mr. BeadlejrX 

l-trwiiiljr ihe moal coniprBhen.i.e and 
uiuiviJuahzcd work thai \m ever been 



Jon, and barlu, from ibt 

c«84 to orliinariBateriili 

add M uuMiB archival BOI 

V one ludividual wllWrt 

iuM. The rcHih. however, la ■ eomphM 
iiid audiemie work, embracina biovraobt 
al auini of aTer)- one or Ibe flavSulieai 
ry UL-ueralL Tlie aaioiiiU of ft.-sh and ork 
imalmaiirr lliaa lirouglii logeilier lnih« 

riiiai Lbaii il ia aratiiyinf lo llM bielorieil 
eadrr. TliiawiObeeoiiwaMaudaTdbaiik 
t r>-ii<mM.e, and will muinuin iii place ia 

int; ai\« tba pnieiu fentfalloa 
aiijoyrd Ike gialiflEWKW oT pe- 

- — aling pageis oj-- :■--■-- =- - 



«L"£.5r ll,eliS^h;.ae 1. embet "^ pr«ii^i,i^i, eipl^eS mUiSi li- 

iiS"t':±'in^i^ira'si;t:;'a ».^'^«b3sa 
- ^..^-y-^^^ss-t ?ir5JS..™T'n"sia"dio?re^:st 

aoaM UTia. liic Iral ■ixiyjnieei areee- 
eupred wjlh ihe biography of WuliinglMS 
wbieb ia written wiib uree and elegimce, 



• Tlie 
.- volrnnee 
lleaclley'( 



ivigUiy-eiglii di 

■ nnnber of the anislet, 
And them w be written with ability, and id 
pnaiEU a dMp tnlereH. The author hH 
-niuiifbaied excBllenl iudgiavni in avoldini 
ill Hinbitioui aiiempia at what li atrlti 
ifnc anting) but girei a ooiiiieetRd reeinl 

henwV ll?emrVwIlll!S highly hltoreit- 

ing and valuHhls to all reailere— pinlcn- 



lioiiat> ItHKdy. .ijiid.iw,onl in bold and (by L^iUjiKiit ' If a°(£lh« wah"""™ 
ilbii 



nil warlr i> a very diSerent affair fram ■ place Ibii wofH In iheir ^andi. It iliould 
*B»«aifcj-aiK(«uperfieiBlbookot t\i«BLex..h»Te a place in e»ery American library, 
/. T. i/aajlay, emitted " 'Wailiingloii uni .im4\iMaw,^fi^™i»2^u8.blobook»o'-'- 
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MOHFIT'S APPLIED CHEMISTRT. 
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A TREATISE UPON CHEMISTRY, 

IN ITS APFLI CATION 'TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 

SOAPS AND CANDLES. 

IlllfO A THOROUGH EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE TXaSI 
III ALL THEIR MINUTIJB> BASED UPON THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES IXC 

SCIENCE 

BY CAMPBELL MORFIT. 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 

IVltli 170 Knffravluffs on Wood. 

This work » based upon the most hecent hiscovkstbb in Scixncv and improtvmshti 
Di Abot, and presenis ft thorough exposition of the principles and practice of the trade in 
Ul their minutis. The experience and ability of the author have enabled him to produce 
A MOE* COMPLBTB ANu coMPR£HBNSivx BOOK upon the Bubjoct than any extant. The whole 
,MTaiijfeinent is designed with a view to the. scientific enlightenment, as well as the in- 
'■traeion of the manufSacturer, and its contents are such as to render it not only a stand* 
AEO ovxoK BOOK TO THK opebativk, but also an authoritative work of reference for the 
Cbsmist and tuk Student. 

An examination of the annexed table of contents will show the invaluable usefulness 
of the work, the practical features of which are illustrated by upwards of one hunorsb 

AMD StZTT ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

qftaeh Chapter and Paragraph. 

Spermaceti, Delphinine, Neatt 
feet Oil. 

The Constituents qf Fats, their 
Properties and Composition: 
Stearine, Stearic Acid and 
Salts; Margarine, Margarie 
Acid and Salts; Olein, Oleie 
Acid and Salts; Cetine. Cetylic 
Acid ; riiocenine, Phocenio 
Acid and Salts ; Butyrine, Bu- 
tyric Acid and Salts; CaproiCi 
Capric Acid; llircine, iiircie 
Acid; Cholestctine. 

BafU Constituents qf Fatt:-^ 
Glycerin Ethal. 

Theory of Saponification. 

irten»/s.*~ Steam Series, Buga^ 
dier >or Ley Vats, Soap Frames, 
Ca irons, &.c. 

The Systeniized arrangement fof 
a Soap Factory. 

JR«marile5,— Preliminary to the 
Process for Making Soap. 

Hard Soaps : — " Culling Pro- 
cess;" Comparative Value ot 
Oils and Fats as Soap ingredi- 
ent, with Tables ; White, Mot- 
tled. Marseilles, Yellow, Yan* 
kee Soaps; English Yellow and 
White Soap, Coco Soap, Paint 
Soap, Butter Soap, English 
Windsor Soap, French Wind- 
sor Soap. Analyses of Soaps. 

Process /or Making Soap .•'-Pr^ 
paration of the Leys,. Empa- 
tage, Relargage, Cociion^ Moi* 
tling. Cooling. 

Extempora neout Soaps : — Lard| 
Medicinal, *^Hawes," '*Ma 
quer,*' and ^ Darcet's" Soaps 

SUtcated Soapt : — l?VcoXv *%« — " 



M 
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Tkt /olloufing synopeis embraces only the main heads 

ClAP. 1. IntrodueUny Remarks. 

•■ •* ^ The Dignity of the Art and its Re- 
lations to Science. 

. ** 3. Jiffinity and ChemieeU Equiva- 
lents : — Explanation qf. 

^ ** A. Alkalies.— 'Liinef Poiassa, Soda, 
Ammonia. 
Alkalimitry. 

.ilcic/s.— Carbonic, Sulphuric, Hy- 
drochloric, Nitric, Boracic. 
Acidimetry. 

7. Origin and Composition qf Fatty 
Matters. 

8. Saponi/iable Pats.— Oils of Al- 
mond, Olive, Mustard, Beech, 
Poppy, Rapeseed, Grapeseed ; 
Nui Oil, Linseed Oil, Castor 
Oil, Palm Oil, (processes for 
bleaching it;) Coco Butter, 
Nutmeg Butter, Galum Butter, 
Athamantine. 

Adulteration qf Oils. 

Action of Acids upon Oils. 

Volatile Oils.— The Properties of, 
and iheir applicability to the 
Manufacture of Soaps. 

Volatile OiT*;— Their Origin and 
Composition; Table of their 
Specific Gravities. 

Essential Oils:— The Adultera- 
tions of. and the modes of de 
teclinff them. 

Fax:— lis Properties and Com 
position. 

jRwins:'— Their Properties and 
Composition; Colophony and 
Gallipot. 

Antmal Fats and Oib.*— Lard, 
Mutton Suet, Beef-iallow, Beef- 
marrow, Bone>fat, Sonp>grease, 
' Oil-lees, Kitchen-stuflf, Human 
fat, Adipodre, Batter, Fish-oil, 
16 
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26. 



NEW B00K8 PUBLISHED BT A. HA&T. 



CiAT.fT. Pnffftf Sq«^.— Dextrine, Salinsp ' ; 
ted Softps, Soap from Hardened 
Fat. 
** tS. Andtnori's ImprevtmenU. 
•* S9. Siift Soaps:— Vroceu for Mzkinm^ 
Crown ^aps, ''Savon Veru" 

Hie Conversion qf Sqfi Soap* into 
Hard Soaps. 

Frauds in Soap Making and 

Means /or thetr Detection. 

33. Earthy Soaps. Marine Soap. Mo- 

tallxe Soaps. Ammoniaeal Soap. 

Soap from VolatiU Oils: — Star- 
ky't Soap, Action of Alkalies 
upon Essential Oils. 

"Savons Acida^ or Oleo-acidn- 
tnted S^ap. 

ToUtt Soapi :->Parification of 
Hoaps, Admixed Soap, Cinna- 
mon, Rose, Orange • flower. 
Bouquet, lirnzoin, Cologne, 
Vanilla, Musk, Naples, Kasan 
Soaps, Flotant Soaps. Trans- 
parent Soaps SoA Soaps, Sha- 
ving Cream; Remorks. 

Areomttors and ThermomtUrs :— 
their use and value. 

Weights and Mtasurss. 

Candles. 

Illumination. 

Philosophy of Flams. 

Raw Material for Candles: — 
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30. 
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34. 
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37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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Modes of Rendeiing Fal% 

" VVil8on*s Steam Tanks. 
Chap. 42. irtei»:~ Their use and aetkA. 

Cutting Machines. 
** 4a Of thsMantifaetureqf Candies. 
44. Dipped Candles :'-lmpxoYed Msr 

chinenr for facilitating theii 

Manufacture. 
Material of C'amitct :— ProceM 

for improving its Quality. 
Moulded Candles : — Improved 

Machinery for facilitating their 

Manufacture.— ^ Vaxeme,'* or 

Summer Candles. 
Stearic Add Candles:— Adamant* 

ine and Star Candles. 
Stearin Candles : — Bfcoaoox^ 

and Morfit's Process. 
Sperm CaruUes. 
Fahnine^ Pabn Wax, Coco C«»* 

dies. 
Wax Candles :— Mode of Bleash- 

ing the Wax, with drawfngssf 

the apparatus requisite tnert- 

for; Bougies, Cierges, Flani' 

beaux. 
Fount Candles: — *' Azotized." 

Movable Wick and Goddard*! 

Candles; Candles on Contina 

ous Wick; Water and Hour 

Bougies, Perfumed Candles. 
Concluding Remarks. Voeabnc 
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lary. 

T«rBas*— The book is handsomely printed, with large type, and on good thick papei^ 
in an octavo volume of upwards of five hundred pages, the price of which is 96 oar 
eopy, neatly Itound in cloth gilt, or it will be forwaided by mail/r« of postage in fleziNl 
covers, on receiving a remittance of ^. (A limited number only printed.) 



Two Volumes, twblys hundred pages, embellished with NUMBBOUi 
Engravings. New Edition. Price $4, cloth, gilt. 

WATSON'S ANNALS OF FHILASELFHIA AND 
PENNSTLTANIA IN THE OLOEN TIME. 

BEING A COLLECTION OF MEMOIRS, ANECDOTES, AND INCIDENTS OF TIIE CITT 

AND ITS) INHABITANTS. 

jUfO or TBI 

Earliest Settlements of tJte Inland part of Pennsylvania, from the days of tho 

Founders, 

INTENDSD TO PRX8KBVS THt RKCOLLXOTIOXS OF OLI>Iir TIMX, AND TO 

Ibzhibit Society in its Changes of Manners and Customs, and the Oily and Oonntry 

in their Local Ohangea and Lnproyements. 

BY JOHN F. WATSON, 

Icznber of the Historical Society of Penn^lvania, and Honorary Member of the Histozioal 

Societies of New York aud Massachusetts. 



RxviEW Notices. — ''This is a great cnri- 
ottity. Such a book has never before biMU 
produced in the United States. The Annalist 
will enjoy a peerless fame— we trust his work 
will be universally bought and read." ** No 
American who can read should be without a 
eopy of this invaluable contribution to our 
early American historv." ^ It seems to oon- 
rey us back to other tunen — we see things as 
tJiejr were — niitittinly and paiiicviarly, and 
»ot as preaenttid in stutoly and \>u8kin.«d 



history, in one general view — ^vagne^ glim* 
mcring, indistinct." " This is in truth a work 
without example for its imitation, and with 
equal truth it is in execution a work sm 
generis.** **It is a mum^um that will never 
cease to attract. It deserves the gratitude 
of the country and the patronage of the 
reading community. It will furnish the 
historian, the biographer, and the patriots 
OT«.Vot^ NtYlb. matter to adorn and beautU^ 



A. HART'S PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



Tm 

AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, 

AMD 

MANAGERS' AND CARDERS' GUIDE: 

A PEACTICAL TREATISE ON COTTON SPINNING. 

Compiled from the Papers of the late Rooert H. Baird. 
In One Volume, Cloth Gilt, Price $1. 



**Thlti is a practical age. and it domands 

erantica] bookn. Of this class is the manual 
Rfbre us, addressing itself to a rapidly grow- 
bg interest %nion|| us, and one, upon the 
prosperity of which- depends, in a grt* at mea- 
sure, the destiny of the South. We hare too 
long committed the fiital error of allowing 
Konhern manufiustocies tooonrort our staple 
ioto the fabrics we require fbr use, losing by 
the process all the expenses of a double trans- 
portation, the profits of manufitcturing, and 
randry incidental costs of interest and ex- 
change. With the increasing attention to 
BMinfltotures in the South, arises the need 
of infbrmation upon all their appliances and 
vorklngs, and much that is valuable of this 
BAture IB found in the book before us. BIr. 
BaIrd was an expert and suocessAil cotton- 
qdnner. His experience and obserrations 
are here afforded to his fellow-operatives, 
eombined with the modem improvements in 
mechanics and methods. No intelligent man 
ftt the present day builds without * counting 
the cost,' or enters upon a field of labour 
without a comprehensive knowledge of its 
e^pabilities and requirements. To those 
{iroposing to erect small foctories, or now 
eondnoting them, the treatise before us could 
not fUI to be of service, if well studied, and 
to sudi we commend it" — Southern Literary 

**Had we space we might go on to state a 
number of other equally interesting and im- 
portant fkcts. The work tcom which much 
of the fbregoing is taken, is published by Mr. 
A. Hart, and was compiled chiefly from the 

Capers of the late Robert U. Baird, well 
nown as an expert cotton-spinner. It is 
gratifying to S(>e that so respectable a house 
as tiiat of Mr. Hart has undertaken the pub- 
lication of books of this kind, for we believe 
that our operatives should possess a theoreti- 
oal as well as practical knowledge of their 
■everal trades. This work gives the dimen- 
iions and speed of machinery, draught and 
twist calculations, with notices of the most 
recent improvements. It must prove an in- 
valuable hand-book to the manu&cturer." — 
Germantown Telegraph. 

*^ As the treatise now stands. It is a most 
complete and practical guide in the spinning 
of cotton. 1 1 gives the dimensions and speed 
of machinery, draught and twist calcula- 
tions ; together with rules and examples for 
making changes in the size and number of 
roving yarn. The work will be found of 
Talue, equally by operatives and mill-owners. 
It Is issued in a very neat style." — Arthur** 
Borne GaeetU, 



** * The A merican Cotton Spinner and Mana- 
gers* and Carders' Guide,' a practical trtiatise 
on cotton-spinning, giving the dim<uision8 
and speed of machinery, draught and twist 
calculations, Ac, with notices of rectrnt im- 
provements, together with rules and ex- 
amples for making changes in the sice of 
roving and yarn. This work is compiled 
flrom papers of the late Robert U. Baird, well 
known as an expert cotton-spinner, and will 
prove of great service to cotton-grow«>rs, mill- 
owners, and ootton-spi oners. This book will 
undoubtedly meet with »ii extensive sale in 
the South, where attention is beginning to 
be turned in earnest to manufacturing aa 
well as growing cotton." — Drawing-room 
Journal, 

"This is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of the many excellent little treatises 
on mechanical and manufacturing pnrsuita 
which have been published by Mr. ITart. 
The construction and working r>f u cotton- 
fitctory are thoroughly explained. Uulld- 
ings, main gearing, water^wheiilH, picking 
and spreading machines, cards and carding, 
drawing-Arames. speeders, throstli^s and mule 
spinning, are elaborately discuswd, and to 
those engaged in the production of cotton 
goods, the volume must be exoeedin<{1y use* 
fill. To political economists and others, who 
fbel an interest in the great progress of our 
oountrv, the historical and statistical portioni 
of the book will also be of value. 

" • In 1770, there were exported to Liver* 
pool trom New York three bags of cotton 
wool; trom Virginia and Maryland, four 
bags; and from North Carolina, three bar- 
rels. Last year Bngland paid S71,984,01ti to 
the United States for raw cotton, which sum 
is exclusive of that paid to otliHr cotton-grow- 
ing nations. In 1790 the first cotion-mill 
was erected In Pawtuckut, Rhode Island. In 
1860 the number of spindles in operation 
was computed at 2.(>0O.OUO.' These facts are 
among tne most signal evidences of the un- 
exampled progress and prosperity of the 
country, and cannot be considered withe :it 
emotions of pride and gratification." — iV. IT, 
Omimercial AdvertiMer, 

*< It is oompiled trom the papers of the late 
Robert n. Baird, well known as an expert 
cotton-spinner, and forms a practical treatlae 
relative to spinning in all its departments 
and relaUouM, the dimensions and simhhI nf 
machinery, dratight and twist caloalations, 
Ac. Ac, which cannot but commend itwlf to 
the fitvourable attention of all counected 
with this importaat m«a.MtlG»&VnVxiSL Va^^^ 
Wit"— North ikxicr^on^ 



A. HART'S PRACTICAL AND SCIKNTH'IC WORKS. 

^STf^E^.JS'i'': LONDON VEAR-SOK OF F/TO 



Oftitnininn V.* Pmcticr and J*rmciplu 0/ 
BY 



riiiDnRICK OVERMAN, 

MIMNU LMilNECB. 

Author of "MuBurMi-tare of Iron,** 4: e. 

OMri.KTK IN ONE VOhUMK. 
nith Kni/rurirtf/ff clfJh gUL Prict 75 omit. 

*'Tli« autluir of thin bouk ifl a practical 
miiiiu){ i'ii;;ii)«i'r, and what he haii tu Miy on i^ 
thi* HUljrci of whirh he IrcntA, in thuivfore \ 
entltli^ tri oiiiiiiiUTBtiun.*' — Otm. Advtriitfr. 

** K Tiilunlilu anil almost iDiliHpcnKable 
hand bi'Kik for all workiTH in iiteel und Iron, 
surh B!* bhu'k^inithfi. rutlcni. die vinkers. and 
manufiu'tunTn of vuriDii.s kinds of hardware. 
IliH lu.in of ccit'nro, an well as thu urtiiian, 
will t^iid niiii'h v.iluable iufonnatiou in Mr. 
OfiTinAn'i* BiHik.'* — Arthur* i llmne GaxUt. 

•'Csin'fiilly |iri'iared, and therefore wrll 
aditiiUHl for tht> i>iiriiom9. It is illustratfd by 
fif^nrfii t'X|ihiuati>ry uf npparatiu and mar 
ohi:uTy ." — ynrth A meri-an. 

>*A. Hurt. I'hiladoliihia, has published 
'ThH M:iuuf:M'tiiri» of Stetfl.' by FnMl«rick 



SCIENCE, FOR 1851. 

BY JOHN TIMBS. 

OompUU in one volume, 826 peigeSf daOi giXL 

PRICE 91- 

The Yrar^Rook of Facts in Sdenee ani 

Art» exhibiting the most important di*' 

coTeries and improvements of the past year. 

mechanics and the naefU arts, natural 



in , 

philosophy, electricity, chemiatrr, loologyi 
and botany, g(>ology and geoorapby, meta^ 
oloicy and astronomy. By John TiBli% 
editor of the ' Arcana of Science and Art^* B 
one ncut rolume; price SI. 

*• It contains a mine of informatini innai 
iAfTB of Science and Art." — Saturday QatdU. 

***rhero is a ^T^&t deal of well-digeftsd In- 
fbrmatiou in this Tolume, exhibiting tbi 
most important discoveries in the BawBSM 
and Arts, during the pasit year. In lookisf 
over it. one is surprised at the progresi nac* 
ing in these branches, and in order to ke>-f 
up with the age, such a book as this is ilna- 



Or(>rmau. Tliii* work is not only of interest ? luti.'ly necesiiary." — Erening BtMetin. 
to bI.Li^kMuiiiirt and workerH in t^t^'el and? <'Such a volume commends itself 
iron, but t'> m»n of Nciencu and art. It is a > ciently to public favour by its title. Thi 
moi<t tiinroii>;h lK>ok, comuienrinK with for};- I importance of possessing it is apparent at • 
ing, II ud tri'atioK iln' itubjcct throughout in } (;lunce, since the knowledge of a single oos 
an able muuuer." — liostim Evening iku-'Ue, ] of these facts, or new diMsoveries in sdeiiBi 

' and the useful arts, may very possiUy b« 

TUB 

MOULDER'S AND FOUNDER'S 
POCKET GUIDE. 

lly Frederick Overman, 

MINING ENQINUK. 

WITH FORTY-TW'U WOOD KNQRAYIKaS. 

12mitj 2J2 pagejy cloth gilL Price 88 cents. 

"The moulding of iron for useful purposes 
In one of the most extensive pursuits of so- 
ciety. NevertlK'Iess, there are comparatively 
few works which present a clear, intelligible, 
and simple stKlemrnt of the branches of this 
art, so us to bo readily understood by all. 
The present work scems to supply this de- 
flciency." — Sci<>iUifi,c American. 

<* Tills volume is prepared on the same 
plan as that on Cotton Spinning, and has a 
numbiT of wood-engravings. It must prove 



worth in eash to the buyer ten times tbt 
price of the book.'"— .Sfco/f « Weekly. 

'<The ' Year- Book of Facts' b» another of 
Mr. Hart's exct^Ueut publications. It is • 
reprint Arom the London edition, and ex- 
hibits fbe moDt imjiortant discoveries anA 
improvements of tlie year 1851, in art^ 
sciences and mechaaics. It is just tbI 
volumo to have handy to take up when • 
few SI are moments present themselvM^ 
which might otherwise be unimproTed."^ 
Boston Eoening Gazitte. 

**The *Year-Book of Facts' is a work d 
established character, and American readers 
will feel indebted to Mr. Ilart for reprodns- 
ing it in a convenient and handsome fbrm, 
rendering it acoessLblb to all purchasers OB 
tills side of the water.- '—^. American. 



a book that has long been needed, and we 
know that it will be extensively circulated." 
—QfrnMiiUiwn Tel f graph. 

''The 'Moulder's and Founder's Pocket 
Guide,' publishe<l by A. Hart, is a trtiatiseon 
mouldin.<; and founding in green sand, dry 
sand, loam, and cement, the moulding of ma- 
ohiue-f>:ames, mill-gear, hollow-ware, orna- 
ments, trinkets, bitlls, and statues, with re- 
oeiptfl for alloys, varnishes, colours, &o^ by 
Frederick Overman, mining engineer. The 
work is jiiu8trate<i with forty-two wood-cuts, 
Ivea plain and practical de^cTVpUouB 



STUART'S 

numb.'rofwood-«mgravings. ^ m""' PW>^e | nlj»tlAliarv Af Ari*hitA£tnrAi 
Invaluuble to the iron-master. It is certainly ^ IllCllOIiarjr VI Arf/UIl«f:iUrVi 

A Directory of Architecture^ Hittoricai, D^ 



gcriptive, Topographicvdj Decffrative^ 7li*0' 

rtticaly ana Mtdmnical, alphabekcally 

arranged, familiarly exj)la%nedf am 

adti^fted to the erfmprehension qf 

workmen, 

BY ROBERT STUART, 

AKCIIITECT AND CIVIL XNGINXXB. 

niutitratcd by one thouitand Drawtncs et 
bubjcets referred to Ib the work. 

. Omiylete in 3 volumes Svo., bound in two. 



mnd it gives plain and practical de*crtpUou» \ ^"»i^"^ "* " »^-"«- «-• . •-- ••- — 
«r theat* most uueful arts,"— iVbUc Ledgtr. \ " K mo*\. «xsft\\waX. ^oit^ \s« ^TwWSaftl msB." 
ii2 



A. HART'S PRACTICAL AMD SCIBKTIFIO WOEKS. 



MI98 LESLIE'S I 

lABVSNEWRECEinilOOKJ 

Sai XdUicn, Enlargid. 1 Tot l!mo, 400 ; 

.raiOB SI. 

■BDafl liMlIfl'p ^Complets Cookrrj* Ii jur- ; 
iupt better known tliu vij rimllor collco- ; 

1U.I w'lt,™ I 
4TJ amilf It j 
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Sistory, Strnctnre, & Statdstios 
of ?lank Eoads 

UniTEI) STATES AKS CASACA. . 

BY W. KINGSFORD, 

Ctua Engimer m Mg nuOim Kii-rr SaOmad. 

urn nmurJi on ifodcfa (n Gaural. ft» J-. 

a. Stinmr; anda L,IUr m i'Km* 

ifaidi, by iJbn. CAoi. £ ClarAt. 



mMttt. fo rulijf tn.itnd of tn this iMDiiililet, 
eonia rot do wUMt tbio puicluM and nad 



mnnj n.it illu>lr.tiy8 EnHTayiDjta. I^e 
ln..i,li>l"^. fart ippeen! to be well and 
rojrrulljdone, wblle lt» 'Elue li InereMed 
bj mumlier oforlirinalnotvIL eiplnlnlnji tba 

should bfi tha flnrt Kifrltirti iani\uioBtl\ 
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A. UART'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



AnDC Boleyn: A Tragedy. 

BT GEORGE H. BOEER, 

Aut'ivr n/ Caliywiiy dc | 

COMPUTE IM O.XE VOL. I'JSIO., BCVULIT CLOTH. 

rillCE 70 CKXT3. 

*>nn a fi>rni<'r occa-inn w« rpoke in \\\\f\\ 
\*'t:ii* of ih» triigi'dy "f Csil.-yiiiiis and our 
jiuljrnietit ti:iR Im^u uffiriuud by t-oniv of tbH 
ul'lcM rriilcM of KukIhuJ and America. In 
t)if fi.rnier country, it was put upon tlie 
Klau«* and met with difttingui^ht■d approral. 
Thiit Ih a compliment of wliick th« young 
auihur b»A Jiiat raUM to f««l proud. Uut 
tliu tra^-dv of Calaynoa, tbiiUKli ably nrril- 
ti-n, and uln'unding with pniva)(«R of thrill- 
intf iiit'Tcat, will U(>Ti'r enjoy the meaKure 
of )><iiiii1arity to whicli *Anne Uoluyn' is 
di-Htir.iil."— C¥/y JUrn. 

*'Tlu! tra;;('dy of ' Anne Boloyn* b^ In Tery 
ecM'urts a htuge play — full of incident and 
rvpIctK with brilliant dialogue. The indi- 
TiduHllty of chnracti'r, throughout, is admi- 
rably sustaini'd. From the rerv first soune, 
wblt-li introduces Norfolk on the stage, we 
Vcomo inlcrenti'd in the plot, and so eon- 
tin ui' to the Had (lenouemcnt of this tragic 
history. Ilcnry VI 11., though somewhat in 
a new dre.oR, is in perfect reierance with 
bi^t(»ry. Thomas W'yatt is beautifully im- 
biflifd in Mr. liokcrV just and fine appreci- 
ation of this celebrated gentleman and poet 
Qu(H'n Anne is the principal character, and 
skilfully drawn. The exquisite tenderness 
of her Inngiuige and the dignity of her grief 
touch us with tbat probe which reaches 
the heart through the admiration. We were 
struck with the great force and personifica- 
tion of her character, and secretly indulged 
the hope that the time might come when we 
should pee it enacted by Uio peerless repre- 
sentative of 8hak(ipeare*s heroines — Mkb. 
Frances Airiu Kkmbt.k." — Drawing-Room 
JoumaL 

*'But we might run on so all day. and 
most leave the book, with ita intrinsic beau- 
ties, its clean print and fine paper, at once, 
and without fault-finding — unlem it be, with 
its red, innteod of neutral-tinted covers — 
after congratulating the author, not on the 
laurels it is sure to win him, but on the joy 
and enlargement he must have received in 
Its creation, and on the reaction upon his 
own mind of its healthful influences on 
the minds of others." — Ncvooark DaUjf Ad- 
vertistT. 

" We must commend these passages, with 
the rest of the play, to the good taste of the 
r.'ader, and hasten to an award of praise, 
which we unhesitatingly pronounce upon 
the poet and his work. We are sure he has 
not, as yet, mined his richest ore, and that 
the future will verify this assertion. 

^''Anne Ik>leyn* is printed in luxurious 
type upon exquisite paper, and is prettily 
mid tastcfuliy bound; so that alVtge.l^ieT \t. 
ToUccta hijsh credit upon the pulslUlxQic, Ui^ 
2^ 



sux'pssor of the late firm of Caicy k Hui*^ 
Hr.turtlny (Jii'.ettf. 

*'* Anne Dnleyn' is better than 'Gslayiu^f 
Joth pifriliveiv and relHtively : poyitivi-ly, 1» 
iiuoi- it is of a li<i|ilf'i' ami wider ran^, sod 
(■^inreii nioru arli>tic hkltl; relatively, be- 
eiLuse notv^itlistandiiig it is subsequent ti 
H^iliiynois* iind therefore was expected to 
surpaw it, its exct llenre is even irreaterthu 
tliiii ciieuni>tan(v required. In the iiaKtyesTi 
.Mr. i)<iki-r's mind has made a vast litrlde. Hi 
liaM paineil contid«-nce in himself; his nngi 
of thought has wiilencd and deepened; voU 
he has amiuired alike greater dramatk 
strength and a finer perception of Uie poefl> 
cal. The present tragedy is founded on tlM 
melani-holy story of Anne Boleyn, theweond 
wife of Henry thn Eighth. The prindpil, 
charactttrs are the King, the Duke of Ni» 
folk, t))e Quei'n, her rival Jane Seynuni^ 
Wyatt the ))oet. Wyatt*s sister, Loid SoA- 
fiird, and Mark Smeaton: and the aotioiiof 
the play embraces the interval betweaa tti 
commencement of the King's pasilon i> 
Jane Seymour, and the execution of Aw^ 
]k>leyn. In depicting the characten^jMWiO 
as in narrating the iucidenta of his dnm^ 
Mr. Boker has adhert>d mainly to YMaqi 
and in this displayed his good sense; finr ui 
closing career of Anne Boleyn ia a dranu ii 
real lift). Henry the Eighth, Jane SoymMA 
Norfolk, and Wyatt are drawn with e^ 
truth and power.^— l^wnin^ Butt^in. 

**Wo would make extracts from thiswcrili 
did our limits permit. It ia one eminantt 
worthy of jterusal; and as the production a 
a native autlior, will exalt our national Ul» 
ruture. As we peruse it again, with WM 
care, we may present extracts; bnt In thi 
mean time, we advise our readers to poHsM 
themselves with the book, and regale thall 
tastes bv an entire perusal of its oontentai'^ 
Iknnsj/lvainan, 



THE NEW TIMON. 

A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 

BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTOir, 

Author <^ *" IVhamy Rienzi** do, 

"In originality of conception, tcrsenea^ 
vigour, and melodiousness of diction, noveltif 
of imagery, keenness of satire, and pv^ 
and elevation of sentiment, this work wifi 
b(*ar comparison with tlio best poems In tin 
English language. We haieard the opinkM 
that posterity will place it by the side of tlw 
best of Byron's poetic tales. The author^ 
skill in the analysis of character is well 
exhibited in his sketches of the Doke of 
Wellington, Sir Kobert l»eel, O'Oonuell, anl 
others. His descriptive powers find expres- 
sion in some exquisite passages. The p<H)* 
larity of the work, both here and in Englaodi 
may be inferred from the fact that this is tlM 
Uivrd Xixi^tio&ti from the fvurUt Loudon flft 
\tan-"— WcAkl-a (Sa^tUA, 
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FBBESTi'S MfflTEliajinistr, if™t fimm, 



IB KIBCELLASEOUB P0EU3. ) 

BY GEO. n. BOKKB, ' 



PKICE 69 CENTS. 

"Thli UtUe book Ig fUU ot rich ud b«u» 
n] tboDghU, ftnd th%t It tanj ipehk tra iU 
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SS:,. .* ^'i.t.K*.^;;^*"'.''!* !"!«"'«>■ •OwriWfftaHwn.ortlm.gliiill™ 
Y^Z. i" ?T^ ?^ ,r*^ ^ orictono.!,' mjim^ UUler, mod Um work 
L_ *S i"?" . "i'"" u™ """n™ { ig ftiii of Bioof Bf tha powgr of (aolocinl «• 
STb^bM^ no 1^ ri^ "* >rti>*™ wTtaTB.- ^ on>c<^l«u of thi 
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edit to Mr. UbiI, the jublWiBr."— I rtorlM, which terald eren b»nll« Ihs Imigt- 
I BaBMn. -^ -, atHn mind of tb* mdlut ^ut wen neTer 

H benutlflillT unfolded to the tI«w of chit' 

dnn. V( MB &[iW tan the dsUcht of tha 

C. _ . child imnonlid with tba aboro Itontlful 

L A R. A ■ edition, which le % (•ptitel nieclnien of tli* 

», '"'*' "* '">•»''* •*"" puhuiiie™."— ca» 

Diisri^itiiit nf afflirtinn, 

iat^ from t^^_Tyc^ch If il^am R.OBIN HOOD 

T,l"'^yJ^Zl^.^... \ MERRY 7oRBSTBRS. 

eu cUlm to be WTllKm hj ■ hrllilint 
/ iiTmrMlhSi, wbo«i- jiidRmenI In ki 



Sflil Plata. (Hethgilt. 



_.., , .. enolbfr book (or the Jurenlle* 

<f IIiTt'Ftpub-'tbnt npede no nafflnjt. All the ehlldroD old 
tombedowT >i>Duj[h to r»id mch^bnok, wWvufi.'tite 
f thB tBNIt (beiiauru\ lWJ*«Aiiia»."— auulXo»1*l"i™'» 
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RENAi 
THE SXOW-BIBB. 

A TALK OF REAL LIFB. 
BX CAROUHI! LEE HENTZ. 

"An iinai<i]»)1r cIvTCT Uk. Out Ii]r 11* 
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L** Ebntt hns nelitpTnl « Criumpb ' 
onllnuT kind. It k, ngt thai old w«d>- 
tloni bfiu our Jndmiriit, fin though frnm 
tlw ipwntWMd. jriH rine*. of tli> tkmniu 
■ iut <Vn.' Id all paprt. wo liruvd in n- 
■IIhI npCiilon of the womsnlj wd lllonrj 
nO'IlFncn of thr writir. nur fKllngi hkTO. 
la &o intrrin, tiibl quit* BuBcktitldnuv to 
mHi jmt aflrr lh> liiiiiw at jnr*. in hmi 
wntlnu'^ lo raiintilD the nms lltEtur dc- 

IlK tvo lut pmlDcUoni of Mrn, Ln< lliiiili 

■nlilion, and no onliHiilliiUniily imnnn- ' 
'Rsnii,' DOW pobllibid In book tram by 

lag ialatai, hu no ■uiH'riai.''~Jii. Oouri 

OmpJdi in One VtJume. Price fiO tentt, 
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THE SEA-KI NG. 

A FAUTICAL BOUABCE. 

Ou the Author af "Tbt Scourge et (i< 

"It «tl1 pmn dwpiT intnwtlng (o tbm 
lnt'iDnii of daring dmla and gallant adnn- 
' ThJB h a brillliDt itorr of (he na. bf Iht 
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A. HART'S BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



MEMOIRS OF TU£ 

Life of filary^ Queen of SeotSj 

WUh Anecdotes of the Court of Henry J7., 
during htr^esidtnce. in France. 

BY MISS BENGER, 

Asikor of Memoirs of ''Anne Boleyn," Jbe. 

FBOM TBS SECOND LONDON EDITION. 

Two Volumes, cloth, extra gilt, price 82. 

** From very flattering reyiews of this work, 
fhat haye appeared in English publications, 
and a peruaal of the eyentful life of Anne 
Boleyn, we bad anticipated a very agreeable 
treat, and our expectatiouR have been more 
than realized. Mios Benger has a most happy 
faculty of condensing historical information, 
nod while occupied in portraying the events 
of Mary's career, gives the reader a bird's-eye 
glance at those institutions and laws which 
eontributed, while a resident in France, to 
the formation of her character, and at the 
tame time introduces on the stage the promi- 

Snt actors, whose influence or example may 
ye bad an influence over her. Her de- 
•eription of the Ck>urt of Henry II. cannot 
ftil to .interest the readec, for she descends 
ftt times to details, which possess all the at- 
tractions of romance, but which are strictly 
4iistorical. An objection may he urged to 
ber copious n-'tes, many of which might 
haye been incorporated in the text, without 
injury, but her desire probably to authenti- 
cate every fact of any importance, has been 
the cause of this, and by the critical reader 
will be deemed as essential. No lengthy re- 
view of this work is necessary to insure it a 
perusal from our readers, for no reader of 
■ history can fail to take a deep interest in the 
unfortunate Mary ; and our friends, who are 
preparing volumes for winter eyening pe- 
rusal, will find these every way worthy their 
attention." — Boston Evening GazeUe. 

" In these days of shabby reprints, it is a 
treat to get hold of a publication in the best 
ityle of type and paper, for nvhich Mr. Hart 
is famous. We have not, for a long time, 
eeen two such l)eautifully printed volumes. 

"Miss Benger, who has undertaken this 
new memoir of the hapless Queen of Scots, is 
known as the capable writer of ' Memoirs of 
Anne Boleyn,' and other works. Of course 
^ there cannot be a great deal that is strictly 
* new said of the life of one who has been so 
much written aud talked of as Mary Stuart; 
but Miss Benger, while she has obtained 
many new particulars, has made the best 
use of the old materials, and thus given us a 
most graceful and interesting version of one 
of the most touching histories on record. 
Three original letters of Mary to the Duke 
of Argyle are published, and an autograph 
copy of a portion of a letter is engraved for 
the second volume. To the first volume a 
well-executed engraved likeness is prefixed." 
m—Erening Bulletin. 

"This is a handsome reprint from the 
tecoiid TiOndon edition. The author is fa- 
vourably known from her *M'>moirsof Anne 
Boleya.' "—Artliur'i Howe Gazette 



Two Volumes, post 8yo,^nTB Portkaits, oloti^ 

EXTRA GILT, S2.d0. 

MEM6IRS OF THE 

HOUSE OF ORLEANS; 

Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 

distinguished Characters of France during 

the Vlth and IBth Centuries. 

BY DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR, 

Avthor of "Romantic ntosraphy of the 

Ace of Elizabeth," "ManuiH of An. 

dent and Modem IllMtory," A:c. 

" A yery pleasant book ; some of its paged 
are as full of interest as a romance. Dr, 
Taylor is happy in many of his portraitures, 
bnt-in none more than in that of the lovely 
but unfortunate Henrietta, Duchess of Or< 
leans, and of her daughter, the charming and 
equally unfortunate Maria Louisa, Queen of 
Spain. The book cannot be read without the 
deepest interest." — Morning Herald. 

**We haye found this one of the most 
liyely, spirited, and interesting histories w« 
have met with in a long while."— American 
Courier. 

"Dr. Taylor's information respecting the 
Orleans family is very great: he knows every 
authentic detail in that long career. Hi's 
accounts are decidedly amusing ; few norels 
indeed afibrd so much. The book is full of 
anecdotes, now stimulating, scandalous, and 
delightful, and now dark, mysterious, ro- 
mantic, and terrible." — Homing Fbst. 



THE GENIUS 

AND 

CHARACTER OF BURNS, 

(The Poet.) 

BY PROFESSOR WILSON, 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

Author of the •* Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life," « The HecoUectimts of Giris- 
topher Nt/rth," <fc. dc. 

nr ONK TOL. 12mo, cloth oilt. 

PRICE $1. 

<*The loyers of Bums— and where are they 
not— will not fail to value the opinion of 
Christopher North, far-seeing, all-seeing 
Christopher— of the life, intellect and genius 
of him whose strongest wish was 

*foT poor atild Scotland's sake. 
Some usefiil plan of book to make. 
Or sing a sang at least !' 

''And how tenderly, how earnestl), how 
gloriously he sang I 

"Professor Wilson defends the poet from 

much ungenerous and unwarranted re> 

proach, and gives the reader new views cf 

his character. His book is a high and charm 

I ing tribute to the memory «l cswfeVwcsavNJBa 

I world w\\\ «\w«L^a <lv\V^\. \ft Xmsws^xT^- 

\ lVe«ttm Literary AdvwUMjr. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 



AND 



BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PALEST1N3, 

B7 RABBI JOSEPH 8CHWARZ, 

FOR SIXTEEN YEARS A RESIDENT IN THE "HOLY LAND." 

Translated by ISAAC laEISSBR, 

One of the EdUors of the New Edition of the " Hebrew Bible.'* 

ILLUSTRATED WITU HAM AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINOS, 

I^ One Volume 8to. TTniform with "Lyneh^s Dead Sea Expedition." 

PRICE $3^0. 



''The Tolume Is full of interest and infor- 
mation, is printKi in the most beantiftil stjrle, 
and is illustrated with numerous maps and 
engravings. A more detailed and oompre- 
hensive publication on the Holy lAnd, as re- 
lates to its more remote antiqutUes, has nerer 
been issued tram the American press." — /n- 
quirtr d: Courier. 

**It is the result of wide and diligent re- 

search, and that it po^scMies an unusually 

- large amount of information concerning the 



rested in the study of the Holy Land ; and 
the thanks of such are due to the erudite 
translator for the labour and care with which 
he has prepared it for American readers."— 
Horih Ameruxin. 

** To the theological student it must espe- 
cially prove of incalculable value, and will 
doubtless find its way into every library and 
Institution of learning." — American Qmrier. 

''This is a work of va.st erudition and r»> 
search, and we commend it to the biblical 



physical history of that land, so ftill of inte- 1 student, and to the man of letters, and the 
rest and so linked with the most sacred as- > scholar, as perhaps the most elaborate, and 
eociations and memories, as to be fitly called > certainly the mont accurate and authentio 
the Holy Land. The work is beautifully I account of the Holy Land ever published, 
printed on fine paper, and it is illustrated by > Mr. Leeser, the translator, has executed his 
maps and enj^avings Qn stone." — SouUum ] task very creditably, and has taken great 
Literary Cfazette. i pains to make an easy and intelligible ver* 

''This is a very learned and valuable woi'k, l sion from the original Hebrew copy, and has 
deserving the consideration which it will be > occasionally enriched the text with useful 
•ure to obtain from savans and others inte- } explanatory notes." — Jfeiv Orleans Bee. 



picturesqx;e 
SKETCHES IN GREECE AND TURKEY, 

BY AUBRE7 DB VBRB, Esq. 

IN ONE VOLUME 12mo, 335 PAGES, CLOTH GILT. PRICE $1. 



"Threadbare as the east hss become nnd(>r 
the labours of hundreds of tourists, Mr. de 
Tere has yet found spots in it that are still 
fresh ' with all their virgin gloss.' The vo- 
lume, in addition, is written in a pleasant 
style, that wins ini^ensibly on the reader, 
aud leaves a high impression of the author's 
mental cultivation." — Saturday Oi.tsette. 
"To the cMs^ical reader, as well as to those 
fn aearch of £:eo/n'apbical infbrmatlon lu te- 
gBrd to the countries described, tli\8 pleasMvt 
volume will be found full of intercat"— Bo»- 
tm T^antrript. 
28 



"We find the book exactly what it«« title 
imports it to be, picturesque sketches of 
Greece and Turkey, made by a refined gen- 
tleman and judicious observer, well stored 
with ancient and modern associations. His 
sketches are really finished pictures, and 
there is an elegance and placidity of style 
in his depcriptions, which can be better ap 
predated than described. We do not re- 
member to have read a book of sketchea 
wcUtexv Vw %>3tc\v «S\«^ct^w\ ^ood taste, or in sc 

conWxvuoxx^ «.cXT«,«ai oil ^«%^.\^<!9eir — ^Y^oaKva^ 

tonlTnicm. 
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